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THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 


POOR  JUDGES 

Ethel  Anson  S.  Peckham 

Poor  judges  they  are  claimed  to  be  by  those  whose  seedlings  they 
judge  and  poor  judges  they  really  are,  to  have  to  go  about  the 
country  rating  irises!  It  is  a  tiring  job  and  Mr.  Wister’s  remark 
of  some  years  ago,  that  rolling  beds  should  be  provided  in  iris 
gardens,  was  a  pertinent  one  and  I  would  like  to  add  that  where 
these  beds  are  not  provided,  crutches,  ankle-braces,  knee-pads, 
cotton- wool  (for  ears),  rolling-chairs,  even  a  bed  in  a  hospital  are 
not  to  be  sneezed  at.  Few  judges,  perhaps,  realize  that  when  the 
season  begins  they  are  fresh,  their  vision  more  acute  and  their 
enthusiasm  more  keen  than  later.  They  will  rate  the  first  things 
high  if  the  floAvers  seem  good  to  them  and  then,  as  time  goes  by  and 
they  see  more  irises,  they  begin  to  get  more  and  more  hardened  and 
strict  in  their  decisions.  Later  they  refer  to  their  notes  and  do 
nothing  at  all  to  rearrange  the  ratings  to  accord  and  be  on  the 
proper  plane  with  each  other.  This,  again,  Avould  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  do,  for,  how  could  the  poor  judge  (or  the  good  one)  re¬ 
member  a  heavy  breakfast  of  unaccustomed  food  at  one  place,  or 
none,  Avith  a  shortened  sleep  at  another  or  a  headache  another  day 
or  a  nice  nip  of  a  ‘‘refresher’’  (that  unconsciously  made  all  blue 
irises  look  rosy)  at  another?  All  of  AAdiich  may  have  contributed 
unconsciously  to  the  detriment  or  glory  of  the  particular  varieties 
seen  that  day.  Then  there  are  the  contingencies  of  friendship. 
Some  breeders  claim  they  have  receded  undeserA^ed  honors  through 
knoAAung  judges  well,  some  breeders  claim  this  for  other  breeders 
and  excuse  their  OAvn  lack  of  H.  M.s  because  they  are  out  of  favor. 
And  so  it  goes  on  and  on  but  each  year  a  greater  number  of  judges 
rate  fewer  irises  high  though  the  standard  goes  steadily  up.  Per¬ 
haps  our  troubles  with  judges  are  because  Ave  do  not  make  them 
understand  exactly  what  it  is  Ave  expect  of  them  and  do  not 
arrange  things  comfortably  for  them  to  do  their  judging  under  the 
best  conditions.  Breeders  AAdio  have  judges  Ausiting  them  should 
not  give  the  judges  too  good  a  time  or  the  results  may  surprise 
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them  when  the  rating'-lists  come  out.  Little  does  the  hospitable 
breeder  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to  send  a  judge  away  with  a  long 
list  of  notes  but  with  that  ‘^gone  feeling’’  that  arises  when  good 
friends  are  left  behind !  Our  A.  I.  S.  does  all  these  things  better 
than  most  societies  but  still  there  are  plenty  of  shocks  administered 
by  one  judge  to  another. 

After  all  these  rambling  preliminary  remarks  how  can  I  begin 
telling  about  irises  seen  this  summer  and  thought  good?  It  takes 
much  nerve  but  judges  are  noted  for  being  well  supplied  with  that 
commodity,  some  even  more  than  some  of  the  introducers !  There 
is  another  quality  or  attitude  of  mind  that  may  be  a  real  detri¬ 
ment  to  a  good  iris  and  that  is  skepticism.  Some  judges  happen  to 
see  a  good  iris  a  year  or  two  before  others  get  a  chance  at  it  and 
rave  of  its  beauties  until  the  later  ones  are  so  sick  of  hearing  the 
eulogies  that  they  meet  the  flower,  in  spite  of  all  their  resolutions 
to  the  contrary,  with  a  definite  prejudice — against  it.  If  the  iris  is 
fine  enough  to  overcome  this  attitude  it  is  a  good  one;  and  there 
are  a  few  of  them  about.  Desert  Gold  proved  itself  to  me  in  this 
way.  At  first  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  so  pale  a  yellow^  but  after 
looking  at  it  carefully  for  four  days  in  succession,  I  was  convinced 
of  its  quality  and  garden  value,  and  seeing  it  later  and  again  in 
other  localities,  it  lost  nothing  but  gained  each  time.  Its  long  sea¬ 
son  of  bloom  would  make  it  worth  while  if  it  had  no  other  points 
whatever.  Another  good  iris  that  I  wondered  about  beforehand 
was  Selene.  This  has  a  claim  all  of  its  own  and,  although  I  saw 
some  beautiful  new  whites  of  Dr.  Kirkland’s  raising  and  had  a 
good  look  at  Dr.  Ayres’  Venus  De  Milo  and  a  few  others,  still  I 
feel  Selene  is  a  high  ranker  and  will  be  a  favorite  in  the  garden. 
Its  only  fault  may  be  that  in  some  climates  the  stem  might  be 
shorter  than  it  is  in  Nashville  and  that  would  make  the  flower  too 
large  for  the  height.  There  is  a  mysterious  greenish  yellow  light 
that  glows  through  Selene  in  the  early  morning,  the  waning  moon 
perhaps,  and  I  heard  it  quoted  as  Avaning,  too,  for  they  said  it 
came  out  in  the  mid-day  sun.  But,  what  of  it?  It  is  a  white  iris, 
is  it  not?  Let  it  be  Avhite,  then. 

Dr.  Kirkland  had  a  delightful  new  seedling  of  pearly  tints,  tall 
and  well-branched,  that  he  has  named  Revelation  and  a  pinkish 
yellow  of  fine  form  (Concadoro)  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  out¬ 
standing.  A  soft  blend  in  tan,  yellow  and  apricot  hues  Avas  quite 
unusual.  The  stature  is  short  but  the  plant  is  very  floriferous  and 
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the  flowers  are  just  the  right  size  and  the  whole  habit  suited  to  a 
place  towards  the  front  of  the  border.  This,  I  think,  has  been 
named  Summer  Tan.  Mr.  Connell’s  Nepenthe,  that  has  been 
poetized  about,  decided  to  keep  under  cover  while  I  was  in  Nashville 
but  I  managed  to  see  it  at  Mrs.  Kellogg’s  and  found  it  a  charming 
thing  but  not  a  good  garden  subject  as  the  color  is  too  subtle  to  be 
seen  at  a  distance.  However,  one  should  not  neglect  these  low-toned 
varieties  if  the  color  is  clean  and  clear  for  they  are  wonderful  for 
show  work  and  household  decoration  and  we  need  something  be¬ 
sides  irises  with  startling  hues  for  these  purposes. 


Iris  Meldoric^ — ‘‘great  likeness  in  shape  and  habit  to  Brahmin,’^ 
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It  is  amazing  to  see  how  breeders  are  producing  plants  that  not 
only  are  alike  but  the  standard  of  quality  is  the  same.  A  few  years 
ago  one  went  about  and  saw  breeders’  gardens  and  one  or  two  of 
them  stood  out  a  long  way  above  the  rest  as  being  full  of  seedlings 
of  the  highest  quality.  Now  one  can  hardly  choose  between  them 
and  they  increase  in  number  yearly.  Mr.  Wareham,  who  at  one 
time  was  miles  in  the  van  of  every  one  else,  is  now  equalled  by  more 
than  several  people  and  they  do  not  all  reside  in  the  same  district 
but  are  spread  across  the  world.  A  tall,  pale  yellow  of  very  heavy 
substance  raised  by  Mr.  AYareham  I  did  not  see  repeated,  though. 

YNllows  were  seen  of  quality  but  not  of  this  leathery  substance 
with  clear,  pure  color.  Mr.  AYilliamson  has  a  nice  yellow  that  will 
be  introduced  in  1932.  It  is  not  a  world-beater  but  has  a  good  habit 
and  is  a  clear,  rather  lemony  yellow.  Pluie  D’or  seemed  even 
better  this  year  than  last  and  I  was  very  well  satisfied  with  it  then. 
8o  far  it  is  the  best  yellow  of  its  tone  I  have  met  with.  Desert 
Gold  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  pale  yellows  that  are  not  of 
leathery  substance.  R.  Dykes  was  causing  excitement  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  it  has  a  character  of  its  own  even  if  in  some  seasons 
there  are  streaks  on  it.  One  either  does  not  like  it  or  goes  mad 
about  it.  One  man  said  he  regretted  his  new  panama  hat  and 
wished  he  had  waited,  the  money  would  have  been  better  spent  on 
a  plant  of  AAA  R.  Dykes  !  Nymph,  the  Sass  yellow  intermediate,  is 
splendid  just  as  Mrs.  Hires  told  me  a  while  ago,  and  proved  en¬ 
tirely  worthy  and  can  be  used  in  charming  combinations  with  tulips 
and  other  early  bulbs.  The  spreading  character  of  the  flower  is 
very  much  in  its  favor  and  not  a  detriment  as  is  the  case  in  some 
of  the  later,  taller  varieties. 

Dr.  Ayres’  white,  Venus  De  Milo,  which  has  been  introduced 
b}^  Mr.  Cooley,  has  good  substance  and  is  a  charming  flower.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  good  and  the  branching  all  that  could  be  desired 
and  it  appears  to  be  an  easy  grower.  Dr.  Ayres  had  also  an  ex¬ 
quisite  pale  blend  of  light  cofiPee  tones  lit  with  a  yellow  gleam.  The 
edges  of  the  petals  have  a  slightly  fringed  effect  and  the  flower  is 
a  “tall-shaped”  one,  very  large  and  graceful  with  broad,  strong 
foliage  and  a  rampant  vigor  of  growth.  This  has  been  named  after 
Airs.  Ayres  (K.  V.  Ayres),  and  is  one  of  the  loveliest  irises  I  have 
seen  but  it  is  more  of  an  exhibition  variety  than  a  garden  subject 
as  the  color  is  too  quiet  to  “carry”  well. 

I  like  a  blue  of  his,  too,  (Indigo  Bunting)  with  heavy  substance 
and  neat  conical  standards  and  there  were  several  fine  plicatas 
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Iris  Brahmin- — bluer  than  the  other (Meldoric)  . 
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hard  to  select  among,  with  a  stippled  plicata  that  was  unusual  in 
that  it  did  not  look  dirty  as  stippled  flowers  generally  do.  Mr. 
Williamson  has  a  very  startling  dark  blue  which  opens  nearly  black, 
turning  later  to  a  rich  blue.  (Sumac  is  the  name,  I  think.  No. 
1108.)  The  flowers  are  large  and  there  are  many  on  the  stalk 
while  the  stems  are  tall  and  strong.  This,  with  three  reds  of  his 
are  among  the  best  irises  seen  by  me  this  year. 

One  red,  Dazzler,  has  the  unique  attribute  of  remaining  the 
same  clear  color  both  indoors  and  out,  in  sun  or  in  shade.  This 
is  rarely  the  case  with  reds,  they  seem  to  go  dull  indoors.  Dazzler, 
then,  should  be  equally  good  in  the  show-room  or  in  the  garden.  A 
very  tall  variety  it  is,  the  only  fault  to  my  mind  would  be  that  the 
flowers  might  be  a  bit  too  small  and  still  they  are  more  than  usually 
large !  I  believe  this  variety,  together  with  Illuminator,  a  cherry 
red,  will  become  very  popular  shortly.  Cimarron,  (No.  980)  a  dark 
red,  is  a  handsome  thing  also,  but  perhaps  not  so  new  as  the  other. 
Mr.  Williamson’s  best,  he  thinks,  is  No.  873  which  really  is  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  red  aMir.  It  knocks  you  in  the  eye  as  you  come  to  the 
nursery  and  it  flutters  in  a  big  breeze  and  keeps  you  looking  at  it 
and  still  does  not  get  tattered  or  spoiled  by  vagaries  of  the 
weather.  This  is  a  red.  Crimson  Lake  as  to  standards,  the  falls 
are  Indian  Ked  overlaid  with  Crimson  Lake.  It  seems  to  be  a 
vigorous  grower  and  was  blooming  very  well  and  has  a  long  season. 
This  and  the  dark  blue  (Sumac)  are  well  ahead  of  anything  pro¬ 
duced  so  far  by  the  Longfield  Farm.  Climatic  conditions  in  In¬ 
diana  were  bad  this  year  with  first  a  drought  and  then  hard  rain 
and  warm  weather  and  then  a  terrific,  hot  beating  wind.  Irises 
that  stood  up  under  all  of  this  must  be  good. 

The  two  amoenas  (are  they?)  Dorothy  Dietz  and  Cantabile  are 
favorites  of  mine.  Dorothy  Dietz  is  a  large  flower  and  less  crinkled 
than  Lindbergh  (neglecta)  which  I  saw  again  at  Mr.  Mead’s  and 
found  very  well  grown  and  attractive.  Cantabile  is  spreading  in 
form,  the  stems  slender.  This  has  good  pollen,  a  thing  which  is 
sadly  lacking  in  amoenas  and  Dorothy  Dietz  sets  fine  seed  but 
you  cannot  discover  pollen  on  it. 

Cavatina,  a  soft  blend,  was  a  late  bloomer  with  a  very  long 
season,  rather  dull  in  color  but  a  delightfrd  shape  and  well  worth 
having.  This  and  Cantata  are  good  garden  irises  as  is  Toscana, 
a  pale,  buff  blend  raised  by  Curtis  Counterman  of  Bluffton. 
Toscana  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  style  from  bearded  irises 
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we  usually  extoL  Tall,  graceful  stems  more  like  a  Siberian  variety 
and  would  be  exquisite  planted  with  Yvonne  Pelletier.  While 
the  stems  are  slender  they  have  that  elasticity  that  allows  them  to 
sway  with  the  wind  but  yet  come  back  into  place.  I  can  imagine 
them  as  splendid  foils  for  such  large  flaunting  flowers  as  No.  873  or 
Cimarron.  Mr,  Williamson  had  one  queer  affair,  a  real  deep  beech- 
leaf  brown,  a  rich  brown  such  as  of  good  old  riding-boots  (made  to 
order,  you  know,  in  London).  A  lovely  large  flower  it  was,  but  Oh ! 
what  stems !  It  lay  about  on  the  ground  in  coils  more  than  snaky. 
An  excellent  ‘‘window-box  iris’^  this,  to  hang  down  and  wave  about 
the  front  of  a  pale  buff  brick  apartment ! 

There  was  a  mass  of  bloom  at  Bluffton,  not  only  on  Mr.  William¬ 
son’s  own  introductions  but  upon  those  of  others.  I  saw  there 
Wambliska  in  good  form  and  thought  well  of  it  but  found  it  a 
very  bluish  white.  Three  rows  of  Nathalis  were  so  covered  with 
flowers  that  it  all  looked  like  a  great  feather-bed  and  it  was  hard 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  take  a  running  dive  and  land  on  the  top 
of  it.  One  had  the  feeling  the  flowers  would  surely  hold  one  up 
with  that  delicious  bouncy,  soft  feeling  of  the  feather-bed  of  grand¬ 
mother’s  time.  Why  have  we  given  up  those  real  blessings  in  our 
uncomfortable  clime?  Did  they  need  too  much  engineering  in  the 
bed-making  or  do  we  really  not  Avant  comfort  any  more?  Would  it 
be  too  hard  to  leap  out  on  a  morning  in  iris-time  when  one  sus¬ 
pects  guests  may  be  looking  at  one’s  irises  or  something  new  may 
be  open  ?  Many  feathers  on  top  are  not  a  patch  on  feathers  beneath. 
Birds  seem  to  have  feathers  topside  and  beloAv,  AAdiy  not  us?  But 
this  is  a  digression  as  trying  to  iris  maniacs  as  songs  are  to  garden- 
club  members,  clicking  knitting-needles  were  to  lecturers  during 
the  wav  and  cheAAdng-gum  perhaps  AAmuld  be  to  the  celebrated  duck¬ 
billed  platypus.  It  AA^ould  not  be  fair  to  leave  Indiana  AAdthout 
mentioning  a  very  fine  seedling  of  a  deep  magenta  color,  a  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  self  of  excellent  shape  which  we  saAV  at  Mr.  Mead’s 
and  AAdiich  I  can  well  imagine  in  beautiful  color  combinations  AAdth 
pale  pinks  and  Avitli  which  I  knoAV  full  well  that  Mr.  Mead  will  cer¬ 
tainly  manage  to  produce  some  fascinating  effects. 

The  loveliest  pink  seen  was  flourishing  in  the  seedling  roAA^s  of 
Mr,  Paul  Cook  AAdiere  he  said  it  would  just  be  used  for  breeding  and 
was  not  good  enough  to  introduce.  There  was  nothing  faded  or 
Avashed  out  about  this  pink  nor  Avas  it  a  crumpled  up  miserable 
little  floAA^er  nor  Avas  it  a  “rose”  (fatal  word)  pink.  Oh  no,  it  AA^as 
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the  sort  of  pink  some  of  our  most  revered  judges  would  call  a 
^^piiik”  pink;  tall,  well-branched,  large  flowers  of  suitable  size  for 
the  stem.  Unbelievable,  yes.  But  it  will  not  be  introduced  so  there 
is  no  use  rushing  after  it  nor  is  there  any  use  for  me,  having  seen 
this,  to  get  enthusiastic  about  any  pink  that  is  in  commerce  at  the 
present  time  except,  perhaps  that  one  of  Miss  Insole’s  which  has 
not  yet  reached  these  shores.  Such  bicolors  with  veining  on  them 
as  Hochelaga  are  not  pinks  to  my  mind  and  this  variety  did  show 
up  very  well  this  season.  It  is  not  a  marvelously  beautiful  iris 
when  you  examine  it  closely  but  it  can  be  seen  all  over  the  garden 
and  is  tall  and  has  a  character  of  its  own  and  what  is  more,  it  is 
a  good  grower.  Some  irises  are  sort  of  done  in  the  impressionistic 
style  and,  like  pictures  of  the  school  that  indulged  in  luminosity, 
they  have  a  certain  something  that  makes  them  live  and  glow  out 
life  and  light  whether  they  are  of  the  very  first  quality  in  all  other 
ways  or  not. 

To  go  back  to  breeders  producing  varieties  that  are  practically 
identical,  I  think  I  called  attention  to  the  resemblance  between 
Meldoric  and  Brahmin  last  year.  There  is  a  difference  in  hue,  one 
being  bluer  than  the  other,  but  the  two  illustrations  will  show  their 
great  likeness  in  shape  and  habit  and  it  would  not  do  any  harm  if 
breeders  would  interest  themselves  in  looking  up  pictures  of  other 
people’s  irises  and  studying  them  and  then  getting  the  varieties 
they  suspect  resemble  their  own  to  try  them  out  together  before 
they  rush  to  introduce.  They  might  then  get  a  jolt  and  yet  again 
they  might  find  the  two  identical  but  one  a  poor  doer  and  their  own 
the  better  one ! 

The  detestable  habit  some  amateurs  have  of  raising  plants  from 
seed — especially  iris  species — and  then  telling  you  that  certain 
plants  are  certain  clones  or  horticultural  varieties  simply  because 
the  flower  looks  the  same  to  them,  should  be  stepped  on  with  both 
feet.  Why  is  it  a  Flavescens  (no  species  this)  if  it  appears  just 
the  same  but  has  bluer  foliage,  a  shorter  stature,  etc.  ?  Disdain,  0 
amateurs,  gifts  such  as  these  from  neighbor  friends.  You  will  soon 
be  in  trouble  in  a  flower-show  otherwise.  The  practice  of  selling 
seedlings  by  the  dozen,  hundred  or  so  on  does  not  seem  quite  so 
dangerous  for  at  least  they  start  unnamed  and,  as  Mr.  AYilliamson 
contends  truly,  they  do  raise  the  general  standard  of  iris  in  the 
land.  Yes  they  do,  if  they  are  good  seedlings  sent  out  by  the  man 
or  woman  who  is  a  carefrd  selector  and  who  goes  beforehand  ruth¬ 
lessly  burning  all  those  that  are  poor. 
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The  iris-loving  public  should  be  taught  to  discriminate  about 
seedlings,  not  to  select  and  name  or  introduce  any  plant  so  ac¬ 
quired,  not  to  buy  except  from  the  very  few  who  have  a  reputation 
for  integrity  and  who  set  an  exceedingly  high  standard  in  their 
introductions.  I  well  see  the  point  that  public  places  and  road¬ 
sides  are  benefited  by  these  plants  so  much  better  than  the  old, 
old  named  sorts,  but  there  is  some  danger  in  the  practice  unless  we 
teach  the  people  who  buy  how  to  handle  the  plants  and  unless  we 
continue  to  be  ‘‘hard-boiled”  in  our  rating  down  of  varieties  that 
too  closely  resemble  each  other.  In  regard  to  this  latter  thing,  why 
does  not  the  A.  I.  S.  set  to  work  at  once  and  make  lists  of  “too  much 
alike  varieties”  as  in  roses  and  rule  that  collections  shall  only  have 
one  variety  from  each  group  on  such  a  list  to  obtain  a  prize  ?  Would 
this  not  be  a  long  step  forward  f  And  would  the  list  be  so  arranged 
that  the  highest  rated  one  of  a  type  and  color  be  set  at  the  top  and 
so  on  down?  But,  please  do  not  ask  me  to  make  this  list  because 
after  all,  I  am  only  a  “poor  judge.” 


F.  X.  SCHREINER 

October  18,  1877-March  31,  1931 

Francis  Xavier  Schreiner  was  born  in  Grafenau,  Bavaria,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  came  to  this  country  when  eleven  years  old.  His 
parents  settled  in  St.  Paul  but  owing  to  the  early  death  of 
his  father  he  was  forced  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
go  to  work.  He  started  as  a  cash  boy  in  the  department  store  of 
Schuneman  &  Evans  in  St.  Paul  and  worked  himself  up  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  manager  and  buyer  of  the  Rug  and  Linoleum  Department. 
He  was  with  this  firm  for  thirty-nine  years  and  left  them  in  the 
summer  of  1929  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  flowers. 

He  had  bought  a  farm  in  1900  and  here  he  worked  at  various 
enterprises  outside  of  office  hours.  His  first  venture  in  farming 
was  with  poultry  but  after  twenty  years  he  gave  this  up  to  devote 
his  time  to  flowers,  for  even  in  his  childhood  in  Germany  he  had 
had  a  garden  next  to  his  mother’s,  and  after  coming  to  this  country 
he  had  never  been  without  his  little  window-box.  As  early  as  1898 
he  had  begun  a  Cactus  collection  which  was  then  and  still  is  of 
great  interest  to  all  visitors. 

After  giving  up  the  poultry  business  in  1920  he  started  his  col¬ 
lections  of  Iris,  Peony,  Phlox  and  other  annuals  and  perennials. 
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Iris  soon  became  his  favorite  flower,  however,  and  after  he  had 
obtained  all  that  he  could  in  this  country  he  began  to  import  some 
of  the  new  introductions  from  Europe.  By  1922  he  had  a  large 
collection  and  began  to  realize  the  need  of  a  new  and  better  classi¬ 
fication  of  varieties.  He  sent  out  his  first  Iris  price  list  in  1924 
and  the  next  year  began  to  work  on  a  new  scheme  of  color  classi¬ 
fication  which  he  published  in  his  first  catalogue  in  1928.  This 
classification  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  all  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  Iris.  It  was  an  immense  help  to  the  beginner  who  was  con¬ 
fused  in  having  so  many  different  varieties,  and  it  gave  the  cata¬ 
logue  the  usefulness  of  an  encyclopedia  rather  than  of  an  ordinary 
selling  list. 

The  Schreiner  Iris  collection  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world 
and  his  catalogue  was  one  of  the  few  places  where  all  the  new  varie¬ 
ties  could  be  found  grouped  together  year  by  year.  To  compile 
them  was  an  immense  piece  of  work  which  deserved  far  greater 
recognition  than  it  ever  received. 

Mr.  Schreiner  was  one  of  the  hardest  workers  for  the  American 
Iris  Society  and  in  recent  years  sent  in  more  new  members  than  any 
other  officer  or  member  of  the  society.  He  served  for  a  number  of 
years  as  Regional  Vice  President  for  his  district  and  was  there  re¬ 
sponsible  for  bringing  Iris  to  many  people  who  never  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  before.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  our 
test  gardens  and  a  most  generous  contributor  of  plants  to  many  of 
them,  particularly  those  in  his  own  neighborhood.  It  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  his  son  has  continued  this  interest  and  is  at  present 
working  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  the  establishment  of 
a  test  garden  on  their  campus. 

In  the  fall  of  1930  Mr.  Schreiner  was  elected  a  Director  of  the 
society  bj?'  one  of  the  largest  votes  ever  recorded  in  our  elections, 
but  his  illness  and  tragic  death  prevented  his  attending  any  meet¬ 
ings.  He  helped  the  society,  however,  with  his  advice  on  many  of 
its  problems,  as  indeed  he  had  done  for  years  before  having  any 
official  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Schreiner’s  son  Robert  is  continuing  the  business  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  continue  the  fine  catalogues  and  research  work  which 
so  interested  his  father.  He  has  already  shown  toward  the  society 
the  same  spirit  of  helpfulness  which  prompted  Mr.  Schreiner  to 
send  us  so  many  new  members  and  to  distribute  his  plants  so  gen¬ 
erously  to  public  institutions.  In  addition  to  this  son,  his  widow 
and  two  other  children  survive. 
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Many  of  our  members  who  never  met  Mr.  Schreiner  will  long 
remember  him  for  the  great  help  that  he  gave  their  gardens 
through  his  classification  of  varieties  and  the  good  descriptions  in 
his  catalogues. 

*  *  $5=  4s=  ^5= 

It  was  never  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Schreiner  iDcrsonally, 
but  through  correspondence  of  several  years  I  came  to  have  a  high 
regard  for  his  enthusiasm,  sincerity  and  integrity  of  purpose.  He 
achieved  an  unique  position  among  the  makers  of  Iris  catalogues 
and  his  contribution  will  prove  to  be  of  an  inestimable  value  to  the 
Iris  world ;  through  his  gathering  a  collection  of  practically  all 
of  the  Iris  that  have  been  considered  worthy  of  cultivation  in  the 
IDast,  as  well  as  most  of  the  newer  introductions  of  the  present  day 
as  they  become  available,  and  then  publishing  the  results  of  the 
studies  and  observations  in  his  catalogues  from  year  to  year.  Not 
even  in  any  of  the  books  devoted  to  the  subject  can  we  find  such  a 
complete  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  so  large  a  number  of 
Iris.  His  catalogues  commanded  a  leading  position  among  all  such 
publications.  Here  we  instinctively  felt  were  expressed  honest 
personal  opinions  of  all  the  Iris  reviewed,  covering  a  wider  range 
of  varieties  than  could  be  found  elsewhere.  One  correspondent, 
while  criticising  some  details  of  his  classification,  then  said:  “I  feel 
that  Mr.  Schreiner  has  done  a  marvelous  piece  of  work  in  liLs  Iris 
map;  every  one  uses  it  for  reference.”  The  question  of  monetary 
loss  or  gain  did  not  enter  into  the  question  at  all, — whether  of 
varieties  of  such  wide  and  universal  distribution  as  to  be  no  longer 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  commercial  growing  specialist  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  have  been  largely  dropped  from  the  lists,  or  of  the  newer 
introductions  which  are  being  alluringly  advertised  in  the  hope  of 
getting  back  at  least  the  original  purchase  price.  Differences  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  his  or  any  other  color  classification  are  inevi¬ 
table  and  they  will  always  be  noted,  except  in  the  case  of  the  rela- 
tivel}^  pure  seifs,  blues,  reds,  yellows  or  whites;  and  there  will 
always  be  wide  variances  as  to  the  proper  placing  of  certain  border¬ 
line  varieties  in  one  or  another  group, — but  the  fundamental  con¬ 
ception  of  using  the  primary  colors  as  a  base  to  start  from  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  sound  one,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  absolutely  pure 
primary  colors  are  in  a  negligible  minority. 

Mr.  Schreiner  was  an  indefatigable  worker  in  spite  of  handi¬ 
caps  to  the  very  last.  As  I  wrote  to  his  son  Kobert  on  learning  of 
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Ids  demise^  lie  certainly  carried  out  Voltaire’s  dictum  who  when 
speaking  of  his  planting  activities  in  his  retreat  -at  Fernay^  when 
already  over  eighty  years  of  age^  ‘^Feeble  as  I  am^  I  shall  plant 
today  even  if  I  have  to  die  tomorrow,  others  will  profit  by  it.” 

E.  N.  S.  Ringueberg 

# 

Last  spring  on  my  Iris  trip  to  Southern  California  I  called  at 
the  postoffice  in  Redlands  for  mail.  Among  the  letters  was  one 
from  the  Schreiner  Iris  Garden  in  St.  Paul.  I  opened  it,  and  the 
words  therein  made  the  California  sun  lose  its  brightness,  and  the 
sky  its  blueness,  for  the  news  was  there  that  F.  X.  Schreiner  had 
passed  on. 

It  was  a  surprise  and  a  shock,  and  Dr.  Berry,  Mr.  Milliken,  Dr. 
Loomis,  and  others  at  the  San  Diego  Iris  show  the  following  day, 
all  agreed  that  the  Iris  w^orld  had  lost  one  of  its  greatest  members 
and  hardest  workers.  The  year  before  it  had  been  my  own  good 
fortune  to  spend  a  full  day  in  Mr.  Schreiner’s  home  and  garden, 
and  to  listen  to  his  enthusiastic  and  sincere  discussion  of  the  Iris 
game,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  commercial  grower  and  from 
that  of  the  amateur  who  grows  one  or  a  hundred  Irises  for  their 
beauty  alone.  I  shall  always  cherish  that  day  as  one  of  the  fullest 
and  most  valuable  I  have  ever  experienced. 

The  Schreiner  garden  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most  complete  Iris 
collections  in  the  world.  For  j^ears  every  new  introduction  from 
every  available  source  was  purchased,  that  its  true  value  might  be 
judged  from  performance  alongside  the  worthiest  competitors. 
Such  a  policy  necessarily  entailed  great  expense,  and  obviously 
many  dollars  so  spent  never  returned  in  the  form  of  profit,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  rigorous  Minnesota  climate  w^as  not  always  to  the 
liking  of  many  uf  the  expensive  newcomers.  But  Mr.  Schreiner 
was  pioneering  in  a  w^ork  and  service  which  he  felt  the  Iris  and  the 
Iris  lover  needed,  and  financial  return  was  only  secondary. 

Mr.  Schreiner’s  son  Robert,  in  his  early  twenties,  has  worked 
with  his  father  since  he  was  big  enough  to  wield  a  hoe.  The  same 
spirit  of  love  and  pleasure  wdiich  the  elder  Schreiner  felt  for  his 
chosen  flower  has  passed  on  to  this  young  man,  and  I  feel  confident 
that  he  will  prove  a  worthy  successor.  I  was  happy  to  spend  a 
day  with  him  and  in  his  garden  this  last  blooming  season,  and  can 
assure  all  members  of  the  American  Iris  Society  and  other  Iris  en¬ 
thusiasts  that  Mr.  F.  X.  Schreiner  has  left  his  work  and  his  garden 
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in  capable  hands,  and  to  a  young  mind  fired  with  the  same  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  carried  him  to  recognized  heights  in  the  realm  of  the 
Iris.  R.  M.  Cooley 


SYMPOSIUM,  PERHAPS 

The  following  varieties  of  Iris  of  recent  American  origin  have 
been  sent  in  to  the  Committee  on  Awards,  with  a  rating  of  80  or 
higher,  by  two  or  more  accredited  judges,  or  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  Honorable  Mention. 

As  the  number  of  judges  reporting  on  individual  varieties  was 
not  large  the  Board  of  Directors  felt  that  it  would  often  be  unfair 
to  the  variety  to  publish  the  actual  rating  at  this  time.  Therefore 
the  entire  list  of  those  above  80  is  here  published,  with  the  request 
that  all  accredited  judges  watch  these  varieties  during  the  1932 
season  and  send  in  reports  so  that  ratings  can  be  published  next 


year. 

Abora  (Hill),  HM  1930 
Airy  Dream  (  Sturt. ) 

Al-lu-wee  (Sass,  H.  P.) 

Alta  California  (Mohr-Mit.) 

Ambera  (Sass),  HM  1931 
Ambrosia  (Sturt.) 

Andante  (Wmsn.) 

Andrew  Jackson  (Kirk.) 

Aphro  No.  2  (Sim.)  H  M  1931 
Arbutus  (Loth.)  HM  1931 
Aubade  (Connell) 

Aurifero  (Mohr-Mit.) 

Ayres  No.  41 
Ayres  No.  101 
Ayres  No.  102 
Ayres  No.  303 

Beau  Sabreur  (Wmsn.) 

Blackamoor  (Sass,  J.),  HM  1931 
Black  Wings  (Kirk.),  HM  1931 
Blue  Banner  (Kirk.) 

Blue  Hill  (Sass,  J.) 

Blue  Velvet  (Loomis) 

Bravura  (Mohr-Mit.) 

Cantata  (Wmsn.) 

Carnelian  (Loth.) 

Cavatina  (Wmsn.) 
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Cheerio  (Ayres) 

Chromylla  (Loomis)  H  M  1931 
Churchmouse  (Sass) 

Cimarron  (Sass) 

Cinnabar  (Wmsn.) 

Clara  Noyes  (Sass,  H.  P.),  H  M  1931 
Colusa  (Mohr-Mit.) 

Cooley  Surprise  (Cooley) 

Coral  (Mor.) 

Coronation  (Moore) 

Crown  Prince  (Kleinsorge) 

Dazzler  (Wmsn.) 

Decennial  (Wmsn.) 

Desert  Gold  (Kirk),  HM  1931 
Douglass  (Sass) 

Dune  Sprite  (Shull),  H  M  1931 
Du  Pont  26 
Du  Pont  28 

Easter  Morn  (Essig),  HM  1931 
Elegante 

El  Tovar  (Sass,  H.  P.) 

Erebian  (Loomis) 

Erin  (Mor.) 

Estrallon  (Mohr-Mit.) 

Ethel  Peekham  (Wmsn.) 

Euphony  (Sass,  H.  P.) 
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Fire  God  (Me.) 

Fortima  (Molir-Mit.) 

Gay  Huzzar  (Wmsn.) 

Giant  King  (Sass,  H.  P.) 

Goldilocks  (Wayman) 

Gold  Lace  (Loth.),  HM  1931 
Gold  Standard  (Edl.) 

Gold  Stream  (Edl.) 

Gold  Top  (Salbach) 

Helen  of  Troy  (Kirk.) 

Hermene  (Parker),  HM  1931 
Hollywood  (Essig) 

Honeydrop  (Mor.) 

Indian  Chief  (Ayres) 

Indigo  Bunting  (Ayres) 

Joycette  (Sass,  J.) 

King  Juba  (Sass,  J.) 

K.  V.  Ayres  (Ayres),  HM  1931 

Laurentia  (Williams,  F,  F.),  H  M 
1931 

M.  A.  Porter  (Lapham) 

Mareschal  Ney  (Wmsn.) 

Mary  Geddes  (Stahl-Washington), 
HM  1930 

Meldoric  (Ayres),  HM  1931 
Midnight  Skies  (Gersdorff) 

Mirasol  (Mohr-Mit.) 

Monterey  (Mohr-Mit.) 

Moon  Magic  (Shull) 

Moon  Maiden  (Sheets) 

Mount  Eoyal  (Morgan) 

Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  (Home.) 

Nepenthe  (Connell) 

Newtonia  (Donahue) 

Nurmahal  (Nichols) 

Omaha  (Sass,  H.  P.) 

Opaline  (Wmsn.) 

Oruga  (Mohr-Mit.) 

Pacific  (Essig) 


Padre  (Mohr-Mit.) 

Padusoy,  (Sass,  J.),  H  M  1928 
Pink  Satin  (Sass,  J.),  HM  1931 
Polar  King  (Donahue),  H  M  1931 

Querida  (Mohr-Mit.) 

Quevera  (Sass,  J.),  HM  1931 

Raineses  (Sass,  H.  P.),  HM  1931 
Rasakura  (Wmsn.) 

Rayo  de  Sol  (Mohr-Mit.) 

Red  Dominion  (Ayres),  HM  1931 
Red  Ember  (Sturt.) 

Red  Flare  (Milliken),  HM  1931 
Red  Wing  (Sass,  H.  P.) 

Revelation  (Kirk.) 

Rob  Roy  (Kirk.) 

Rose  Ash  (Mor.) 

Rose  Dominion  (Conn.) 

Rose  Mitchell  (Essig) 

Rose  of  Cuba  (Sass,  J.) 

Rose  Valley  (Scott) 

Royal  Beauty  (McKee),  HM  1931 
Rubeo  (Mohr-Mit.) 

Sachem  (Loomis) 

Sacramento  (Mohr-Mit.),  HM  1931 
San  Diego  (Mohr-Mit.),  HM  1931 
San  Luis  Rey  (Mohr-Mit.) 

San  Rafael  (Mohr-Mit.) 

Santa  Clara  (Mohr-Mit.) 

Santa  Fe  (Mohr-Mit.) 

Sass— H.  P.,  18-31 
Sass — H.  P.,  25-31 
Sass— H.  P.,  111-31 
Sass — J,,  D  31 
Sass — J.,  30-11 
Sass — J.,  30-40 
Sass — J.,  128-12 
Sass — J.,  P  30-101 
Selene  (Con.) 

Senorita  (Mohr-Mit.) 

Sheets,  S.,  18 
Shir  van  (Loomis) 

Shull  2071 

Shull  2  pale  Y.,  H  M  1931 
Skitchewaug  (Chase) 

Sonoma  (Mohr-Mit.) 
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Summer  Cloud  (Kirk.) 
Summer  Tan  (Kirk.) 
Sundew  (Essig) 
Sungod  (Sass,  H.  P.) 
Sunlight  (Sturt.) 

Tlieodolinda  (Ayres) 
Tuscarora  (Wmsn.) 


Uncle  Eemus  (Essig) 

Venus  de  Milo  (Ayres) 

Violet  Crown  (Kirk.) 

Waconda  (Sass,  H.  P.),  HM  1931 
Wambliska  (Sass,  J.),  HM  1931 


1931  REPORT— COMMITTEE  ON  AWARDS 

In  accordance  with  regulations  published  in  Bulletin  39,  the 
Committee  on  Awards  hereby  announces  the  following  awards  for 
the  season  1931 : 

Honorable  Mention 

AMBEEA  (H.  P.  Sass).  Fine  large  yellow  intermediate  of  medium  depth. 

APHEO  No.  2  (Simpson).  Better  colored  Aphrodite. 

AEBUTUS  (Lothrop).  A  large  smooth  texture,  pink  laid  over  yellow  with 
substance  that  resists  all  weather. 

BLACKAMOOE  (J.  Sass).  Dark  blue  purple,  blue  beard,  large,  tall. 

BLACK  WINGS  (Kirkland).  One  of  best  dark  Iris,  almost  black. 

CHEOMYLLA  (Loomis).  Best  substance  and  texture  of  yelloAvs;  tall,  large, 
branched. 

CLAEA  NOYES  (H.  P.  Sass).  Brilliant  red,  rose,  yellow  blend.  Good  size, 
stem,  height,  branching. 

DESEET  GOLD  (Kirkland).  Fine  early  large  yellow.  Not  tall. 

DUNE  SPEITE  (Shull).  A  very  good  yellow. 

EASTEE  MOEN  (Essig).  Splendid  white.  Tall,  large.  Texture  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  best. 

GOLD  LACE  (Lothrop).  A  very  tall  tloriferous  gold  blend. 

HEEMENE  (J.  B.  Parker).  Pinkish  buff  blend.  Tall,  large,  fragrant;  falls 
lack  substance,  pinched. 

K.  V.  AYEES  (Ayres).  Mauve  yellow  blend.  Large,  tall.  Called  by  some 
best  blend. 

LAUEENTIA  (Williams).  Dazzling  cerise  purple  fulva  hybrid.  Good  tall 
stem. 

MELDOEIC  (Ayres).  Darker  than  Blue  Velvet,  not  so  blue,  huge;  tall,  tine 
substance  and  texture. 

PINK  SATIN  (J.  Sass).  Pinkest  pink.  Pine  form,  substance,  size. 

POLAE  KING  (Donahue).  Extra  tine  big  garden  white,  medium  height. 

QUEVEEA  (J.  Sass).  Fascinating  buff,  pink,  orange  and  yellow  blend. 
Good  height  and  size. 

EAMESES  (H.  P.  Sass).  Big  russet,  pink,  yellow  blend. 

EED  DOMINION  (Ayres).  Depute  Nomblot  type;  brighter  color,  hue  form, 
size,  balance,  substance. 

EED  FLAEE  (Milliken).  Tall  lightly  poised,  flaring  blood  red  (Eidgway) 
with  brilliant  beard. 
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EOYAL  BEAUTY  (McKee).  Blue  purple  Dominion  type.  Pine  stalk; 
intense  color. 

SACEAMENTO  (Molir-Mit.).  San  Francisco  type.  Heavy  red  purple  edging. 
SAN  DIEGO  (Molir-Mit.).  Large  Souv.  de  Mine.  Gaudicliau  type. 
WACONDA  (H.  P.  Sass).  Dahlia  carmine  self  of  remarkable  carrying  qual¬ 
ity.  Large,  good  height,  substance,  stem. 

WAMBLISKA  (J.  Sass).  One  of  best,  largest,  tallest  blue  -whites. 


THE  FOLLOWING  COMMITTEE  ON  AWAEDS  HAS  BEEN 
APPOINTED  FOE  1932 


John  C.  Wister,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Chairman. 

Sherman  E,  Duffy,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Vice- 
chairman  and  Chairman  of  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Tabulation. 

Miss  Meda  Hinckley,  Eedlands,  Calif. 


Mrs.  J.  Edgar  Hires,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Win.  L.  Karcher,  Freeport,  Ill. 
Mrs.  Wheeler  H.  Peckham,  New  Eo- 
chelle,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Wallace,  Jr.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Silas  B.  Waters,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  FOLLOWING  1932  ACCEEDITED  JUDGES  HAVE 
BEEN  APPOINTED 

Beg  ion 

1. — Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Massachusetts. 


Connecticut, 

T.  F.  Donahue,  Newton  Lower  Falls, 
Mass. 

L.  Merton  Gage,  Natick,  Mass. 

Prof.  John  E.  Hill,  Providence, 

E.  I. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Kellogg,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Ehode  Island 

Miss  Grace  Stiirtevant,  Wellesley 
Farms,  Mass. 

E.  S.  Stiirtevant,  Groton,  Mass. 
Wiiithrop  Thurlow,  West  Newbury, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Tobie,  Portland,  Me. 

Dr.  Ealph  G.  Van  Name,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


2. — New  York 


Leonard  Barron,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
H.  F.  Little,  Caniillus,  N.  Y. 

Col.  J.  C.  Nicolls,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  H.  Peckham,  New  Eo- 
chelle,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  M.  S.  Pridham,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Prof.  A.  P.  Saunders,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Louis  Schmidt,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Eobert  Wayman,  Bayside,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Eichardson  Wright,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


3. — Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware 


Mrs.  Elliott  Averett,  Chatham,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  J.  Edgar  Hires,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd,  Haverford,  Pa. 
Mrs.  C.  S.  McKinney,  Madison,  N.  J. 


Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Scott,  Media,  Pa. 
John  C.  Wister,  Germantown,  Phila 
delphia,  Pa. 
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4. — Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia 

Miss  Josephine  Kinnier,  Lynchburg, Va.  E.  W.  Sheets,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bernard  H.  Lane,  Washington,  D.  C,  J.  Marion  Shnll,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Mrs,  John  Love,  Towson,  Md.  H,  P.  Simpson,  Cherrydale,  Va. 

Benjamin  Y.  Morrison,  Takoma  Park,  Homer  C.  Skeels,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 
D.  C. 

5. — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida 

Dr.  Frederick  M.  Hanes,  Winston-  Mrs.  H.  L.  McColl,  Bennettsville, 
Salem,  N.  C.  S.  C. 

6. — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana 

Dr.  W.  McL.  Ayres,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Charles  S.  Phillips,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

E,  H.  Bretschneider,  Columbus,  Ohio  George  R.  Seyfert,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Paul  Cook,  Bluff  ton,  Indiana  Dr.  A.  E.  Waller,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Mrs,  J.  P.  Emigholz,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  John  Dee  Wareham,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dr.  A,  C,  Kinsey,  Bloomington,  Ind,  Mrs.  Silas  B.  Waters,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
E.  G.  Lapham,  Elkhart,  Ind.  E.  B.  Williamson,  Bluffton,  Ind. 

Franklin  B.  Mead,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Harvey  Whipple,  Detroit,  Mich, 

7. — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi 

C.  P.  Connell,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Dr.  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Samuel  L.  Earle,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Dr.  John  W.  Scott,  Lexington,  Ky. 


8. — Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 


Mrs,  Conrad  J,  Schlamann,  Duluth,  Robert  Schreiner,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Minn. 

9. — Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas 


G.  J.  Boehland,  Rockford,  Ill. 
Sherman  R.  Duffy,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  DuMont,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dr.  H.  H.  Everett,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Clarence  W.  Hubbard,  Lake  Forest,  Ill, 
William  S.  Johnson,  Quincy,  Ill. 
Howard  T.  R.  Judson,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Mrs.  W.  L,  Karcher,  Freeport,  Ill. 
Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison,  Freeport,  Ill. 
H.  P.  Sass,  Washington,  Nebr. 

Jacob  Sass,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Charles  A.  Sherman,  Freeport,  Ill. 
Percy  W.  Smith,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Euclid  Snow,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 


10. — Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana 
Geo.  M.  Allen,  San  Antonio,  Texas  R.  W.  Shreve,  Farmington,  Arkansas 

11. — ^Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming 
D.  C.  Petrie,  Boise,  Idaho 

12. — Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico 

D.  M.  Andrews,  Boulder,  Colo.  Mrs.  G.  R.  Marriage,  Colorado  Springs, 

Dr.  P.  A.  Loomis,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Colo. 
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13. — Washington,  Oregon 
E.  M.  Cooley,  Silverton,  Ore. 


14. — California,  Nevada 


Dr.  S.  S.  Berry,  Eedlands,  Calif. 

H.  M.  Butterfield,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Prof.  E.  O.  Essig,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

J.  N.  Giridlian,  Pasadena,  Calif, 

Miss  Hinda  T.  Hill,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Miss  Meda  Hinkley,  Eedlands,  Calif. 
E.  O.  James,  Oakland,  Calif. 


Mrs.  L.  E,  Lothrop,  San  Bernardino, 
Calif. 

C.  S.  Milliken,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Dr.  Sydney  B.  Mitchell,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Carl  Salbacli,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Shank,  Corona,  Calif. 

Dr.  F.  F.  Williams,  Jr.,  Patton,  Calif. 


15. — Canada 

L.  T.  Chadwick,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  William  Miles,  Ingersoll,  Out.,  Canada 
Canada  F.  Cleveland  Morgan,  Montreal,  Canada 

Prof,  H.  S.  Jackson,  Toronto,  Out.,  Harry  A.  Norton,  Ayersclilf,  Quebec 
Canada  W.  E.  Saunders,  London,  Ont.,  Canada 

The  Committee  on  Awards  will  be  glad  to  give  consideration  to  requests 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  judges. 


ON  AWARDS 

J.  Marion  Shull 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  that  there  should  be  so  much  questioning 
and  perhaps  not  a  little  misgiving  over  the  matter  of  Iris  honors  in 
the  way  of  awards,  honors  bestowed  by  the  American  Iris  Society  in 
recognition  of  high  achievement  in  this  particular  field  of  breeding 
and  selection.  In  this  connection  I  am  rejoiced  that  the  English 
Society  has  become  aware  of  the  apparent  impossibility  of  admin¬ 
istering  the  Dykes  award  in  accordance  with  the  original  stipula¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  is  taking  steps  looking  to  the  betterment  of  this 
condition.  To  pick  out  the  best  Iris  seedling  of  the  current  year  in 
a  country  such  as  this  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  any 
judge  or  set  of  judges  and  could  only  be  approached  if  backed  by 
unlimited  means  for  travel  throughout  the  blooming  season  as  it 
swept  from  south  to  north  over  a  thousand  miles  of  latitude. 

We  have  likewise  carried  at  recurring  intervals  since  issuing 
Bulletin  15,  reference  to  the  prize  offer  of  Mr.  AAMyman,  where 
also  the  stipulated  conditions  are  such  as  to  effectually  preclude  its 
ever  being  taken.  The  mere  economics  of  the  situation  stand 
squarely  across  the  path  since  any  new  arrival  of  such  supremely 
outstanding  character  as  the  donor  has  indicated  would  be  named 
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a]]d  introduced  long  before  it  could  undergo  any  such  period  of 
anonymity  in  a  test  garden  as  is  stipulated  in  the  offer.  Luckily 
there  is  a  provision  for  revision  of  the  requirements  after  1932,  and 
that  is  now  near  at  hand. 

And  the  question  that  H.  M.  winners  be  assembled  as  candidates 
for  the  Dykes  award  is  not  without  its  drawbacks  particularly  so 
long  as  H.  M. ’s  are  chiefly  given  at  Iris  Shows.  These  latter,  in 
any  given  region,  are  necessarily  definitely  dated  occasions  and  if  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  using  a  purely  personal  illustration,  this 
year’s  show  date  at  AVashington,  D.  C.,  was  such  that  while  I  was 
able  to  exhibit  two  beautiful  new  seedlings  that  were  fortunate 
enough  to  win  some  praise  I  would  greatly  have  preferred  to  put  on 
display  my  new  Moon  Magic,  a  last  year  registration,  or  AVaterfall, 
registered  this  year,  but  neither  were  ready  for  showing.  Moon 
Magic  having  opened  its  very  first  bloom  the  evening  before  the 
show.  A  week  later  it  could  have  been  shown  in  single  stem  or  a 
number  of  stems  in  splendid  form.  Doubtless  this  and  all  other  Iris 
shows  have  duplicated  this  experience  with  other  breeders,  so  that 
an  H.  M.  awarded,  or  recommended  as  we  should  now  say,  at  an 
Iris  show  may  easily  fail  to  light  upon  the,  best  production  of  the 
region  and  year,  or  even  upon  the  best  production  of  the  winning 
individual. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Dykes  award  should  stand  in  a 
class  by  itself  and  become  the  most  significant  honor  that  the  A.  I. 
S.  has  at  its  disposal ;  that  it  should  be  awarded  on  some  basis  that 
would  preclude  any  possibility  of  later  regret.  To  do  this  with  cer¬ 
tainty  w^ould  require  a  much  wider  time  range  than  the  current 
year  or  even  the  last  two  years  of  production.  Perhaps  even  five 
years  would  not  be  long  enough  but  it  would  at  least  be  better  than 
the  original  provision  which  was  obviously  impossible  of  adminis¬ 
tration  from  the  start. 

Naturally,  in  discussing  a  question  of  this  kind,  there  bobs  up, 
as  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  the  two  opposing  schools  of  inter¬ 
est,  the  ideal  or  esthetic  and  the  commercial  or  practical.  Shall  the 
award  be  solely  or  chiefly  an  honor — an  empty  honor  perhaps  the 
practical  school  might  say — an  esthetic  satisfaction  granted  to  the 
one  whose  skill  and  good  judgment  had  produced  and  perpetuated 
something  of  distinction?  Or  should  the  award  serve  chiefly  as  an 
advertisement  of  merchantable  wares,  the  recipient  profiting  largely 
through  the  pocket  route  ?  Obviously  the  earlier  an  award  is  made 
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the  more  profitable  and  desirable  from  the  view-point  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  school.  It  is  almost  equally  obvious  that  by  the  end  of  a  five- 
year  period  from  the  date  of  introduction  any  financial  gain  that 
might  result  by  reason  of  an  award  would  go  not  to  the  producer 
but  to  those  who  had  acquired  it  in  the  meantime,  with  whom  in 
many  cases  the  producer  can  not  compete  in  the  matter  of  rapid 
propagation  or  facilities  for  distribution. 

To  the  idealist  it  would  be  heavenly  to  assume  that  all  awards 
speak  only  of  supreme  merit  generously  recognized  and  carry  with 
them  naught  but  the  purest  of  honor  to  the  recipient — and  so  per¬ 
haps  the  Dykes  award  ought  to  be.  But  we  live  in  a  very  practical 
world  and  I  wonder  just  how  much  support  can  be  won  for  the 
esthetic  school. 

Of  course  these  two  schools  are  not  quite  so  clearly  differentiated 
as  the  above  bald  statement  would  indicate.  There  are  members  of 
the  practical  school  with  quite  decided  if  more  or  less  fluctuating 
esthetic  promptings,  and  there  are  those  of  the  esthetic  school  who 
are  by  no  means  lacking  the  practical,  but  an  exact  balance  between 
these  tendencies  must  be  exceedingly  rare.  In  any  case  in  reaching 
for  a  decision  on  so  important  a  matter  as  the  administration  of  the 
Dykes  award  all  the  facts  will  need  to  be  faced  unflinchingly  be 
they  agreeable  or  otherwise. 


English  Awards,  1931 

Foster  Memorial  Plaque  to  Robert  AV.  AVallace. 

Dykes  Memorial  Medal,  England,  to  Gudrun  (Dykes — K). 

Award  of  Merit,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  to ; 

Ariel  (Mur.  1924),  Duke  of  Bedford  (Bliss  1922),  Egypt  (Wal¬ 
lace  1929),  Hamdoillah  (Baker,  G.  P.  1924),  Juanita  (Mur.  N), 
Kashmir  AVhite  (Foster  1913),  King  Karl  (Sass,  J.  1925),  Mile. 
Schwartz  (Denis  1916),  Morning  Splendor  (Shull  1923),  Romance 
Murrell  (Mur.  1928),  Santa  Barbara  (Mohr-Mit.  1925),  Seraph 
(Mur.  1929),  Sweethriar  (Insole  N.)  ;  (Name  changed). 

First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit,  R.  H.  S.,  to  Realm  (Baker,  G.  P. 
1920). 
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ADDITIONS  TO  LIST  OF  BREEDERS  AND 
INTRODUCERS 


Alex. — E.  J. — Edward  J.  Alexander,  N.  Y,  Bot.  Garden,  Bronx  Pk.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Arends — Georg  Arends,  Wuppertal,  Eonsdorf,  Germany. 

Benners — Mrs,  Win,  H,  Benners,  336  N.  Lancaster  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Bloese — A.  P.  Bloese,  128  Eoseneath  Ave.,  Battle  Creek,  Midi, 

Chad. — H.  Cliadburn,  Saxinundliam,  Suffolk,  England. 

Cobble. — Cobblestone  Gardens,  (N.  J.  Thomas),  3513  Highland  Drive,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Collier — Mrs.  John  S.  Collier,  832  S.  Wildwood  St.,  Kankakee,  Ill, 

Count. — Curtis  Counterman,  Bluff  ton,  Ind. 

Crow — J.  W.  Crow,  J.  W.  Crow  Ltd.,  Siincoe,  Out.,  Canada. 

Denby — Eoland  K.  Denby,  516  Penna,  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dorn— Werner  Dorn,  Staudengaertnerei,  Koenigswinter  &  Aachen,  Germany. 
English — Miss  Cora  English,  Sterling  Ave.,  Englewood  Sta.,  Independence,  Mo. 
Fellows — Katherine  Fording  (Mrs.  Azro)  Fellows,  321  North  State  St.,  Bel- 
videre.  Ill. 

Foerster — Karl  Foerster,  Bornini  bei  Potsdani-San  Souci,  Germany. 

Gottsche — Mrs,  Win.  H.  Gottsche,  1909  Main  St.,  Hamburg,  Iowa. 

Grandview — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eauch,  Grandview  Iris  Gardens,  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
Guy — Mrs.  Lottie  Guy,  Independence,  Mo. 

Hend.,  W.  K. — W.  K.  Henderson,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Jay — J.  C.  Jay,  Eoute  2,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark, 

McEach. — Hugh  M.  A,  McEachran,  ‘  ^  Invereck,  ’  ’  Cartierville,  Quebec,  Canada. 
McKee — ^Wm,  J.  McKee,  45  Kenwood  Ave.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

McSk. — W.  McSkimming,  Guelph,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Millik. — C.  S,  Milliken,  960  New  Y'ork  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Notcutt — E.  C.  Notcutt,  The  Nursery,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  England. 

Parker,  J.  B. — J.  B.  Parker,  The  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Eiedel — Mr.  J,  M.  E.  Eiedel. 

Sharp — Wm.  Sharp  &  Sons,  1  Grange  Lane,  Didsbury,  Manchester,  England. 
Storer — Eev.  J,  Storer,  589  Parkside  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Thornton — T.  W,  Thornton,  Brockhall,  Nr,  Weedon,  Northamptonshire,  England. 
Tomaliii — F.  W.  Tomalin,  19  Gloucester  Ed.,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  England. 
Toole — ^W.  A.  Toole,  Garry-Nee-Dule,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

Walsh — Mrs.  C.  Walsh,  Eiverside,  Iowa. 

W.  &  O. — ^Whitley  &  Osborn,  Fulham,  London,  England. 

Wash. — Thos.  A.  Washington,  1700  18th  Ave.  S.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Watson,  J,  H. — J.  Henry  W^atson,  P.E.S.,  who  raised  many  years  ago  in 
England  bulbous  irises  of  a  new  strain.  Introduced  by  Sharp. 

Weston — Weston  Nursery,  Weston,  Mass, 

AVilding — Alexander  Wilding,  Principal,  Budlong  Agricultural  School,  111  W. 
60th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Wood — The  late  S.  Frank  Wood,  Canada,  Eaised  seedlings  which  have  been 
named  by  W.  E,  Saunders. 


THE  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOR  BEARDED  IRIS 

The  dwarf,  intermediate  and  tall  bearded  types  are  to  be  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  height  instead  of  season  of  bloom,  but  the  latter  will  be  noted  by  the 
addition  of  the  letters  E,  M,  F  and  FF  for  early,  midseason,  late  and  very 
late  blooming  habits.  This  will  enable  the  dwarf  bearded  section  to  take  in 
all  former  so-called  intermediates  and  tall  bearded  varieties  of  a  height  under 
16  inches,  and  the  intermediates  all  former  tall  bearded  of  a  height  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-eight  inches,  reserving  for  the  tall  bearded  section  only 
those  attaining  a  height  of  30  inches  or  more — this  section  will  then  include 
some  of  the  newer  intermediates  that  attain  a  height  of  30  inches.  Breeders 

IX  FUTURE  WHEN  SUBMITTING  VARIETIES  FOR  REGISTRATION  WILL  THEREFORE 
INDICATE  THE  EXACT  HEIGHT  AND  THE  BLOOMING  SEASON. 


INTRODUCTIONS,  1931 

ABORA.  TB-M-B7L  (Hill  1931);  Gage  1931;  Kellogg  1931;  R.,  A.  I.  S. 
1928;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1930. 

acleantha.  Bicristatae  (Small  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
alabamensis.  Hex.  (Small  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PL  Gulf  States  1931. 
albilinea.  Coronicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 
1931. 

ALCINA.  TB-M-S3L  (Con.  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  Nes.  1931;  Pat.  1931; 
R.,  1927. 

ALICE  AILEEN.  TB-M-BIL  (Breth.  1931);  Crow.  1931;  R.,  Canad.  Hort. 

Coun,  29  May,  1928. 

Alice  Blue.  Jap-Dbl.  Weed  1931. 

ALTA  CALIFORNIA.  TB-M-S6D  (Mohr-Mit.  1931);  Salb.  1931. 
alticristata.  Radicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
AMBER  GLOW.  TB-M-S3L  (Davis  1931);  Davis  1931;  R.,  1931;  (Cru¬ 
sader  X  Dominion) . 

amnicolor.  Tricristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf 

States  1931. 

ANN  STAHLMAN.  Sib.-BIL  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  R.,  1931. 
ANTRIM.  TB-M-B9D  (Mor.  1931);  Sturt.  1931;  R.,  1928. 
atroenantha.  Tricristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PL  Gulf  States  1931. 
AUBADE.  TB-M-S9L  (Con.  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  Nes.  1931;  Pat.  1931; 
R.,  1927. 

auralata.  Coronicristatae  (Small  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PL  Gulf  States 
1931. 

aurilinea.  Radicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PL  Gulf 
States  1931. 

AVIATEUR  COSTES.  TB-M-S5  (Mil.  1931) ;  Mil.  1931. 

Azedo.  Jap-Dbl.  Farr  1931. 
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BABY  BLUE.  MB-E-BIL  (Wmsii.-Gers.  1931);  Gers.  1931;  E.,  1931; 
(korolkowi  x - ) . 

Beaconfield.  TB-M-W8.  TottYl931;  (Bosset  ?) 

BEENAEDINO.  TB-M-E3M  (Berry  1931);  Berry  1931;  E.,  1926;  H.  M., 
A.  I.  S.  1930;  (Conquistador  X  Dominion). 
bifurcata.  Lancieristatae  (Small  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Iricl.  PL  Gulf  States 
1931. 

BLUE  AND  GOLD.  TB-M-BID  (Essig  1931);  S.  Cal.  1931;  E.,  1929;  (Cali¬ 
fornia  Blue  X  Louis  Bel). 

BLUEBONNET.  TB-M-B3M  (Egel.  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  E.,  1930;  (Ehein 
Nixe  X - ) . 

BLUE  GEM.  TB-M-B3M  (Wayman  1931);  Wayman  1931;  E.,  1931. 

BLUE  HEAVEN.  TB-B  (Wass.  1931);  Wass.  1931;  (Dominion  x - ). 

BLUE  HILL.  TB-BIM  (Sass-H.  P.  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  Nes.  1931;  E., 

1930. 

BLUE  LAKE.  Jap.  (Clii.  1931);  Stumpp  1931;  E.,  1931;  Blue  Giant. 

BLUE  MIDGET.  DB-E-BIL  (Nes.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  E.,  1931. 

Blue  Moon.  TB-M-B7L  (Davis  1931);  Davis  1931;  (Lewis  Trowbridge  x 
Halfdan). 

BOADICEA.  TB-S6L  (Nic.  1931);  Nic.  1931;  Kellogg  1931;  E.,  1931; 
(Midgard  X  Mary  Gibson)  . 

brevipes.  Hex.  (Small  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
BEIMPTON.  TB-P-BID  (Waterer  1931)  ;  Waterer  1931. 

calliloplia.  Coroiiicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf 
States  1931. 

callirhodea.  Trieristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 

1931. 

CANELANDS.  TB-M-A"9D  (Nes.  1931);  Nes,  1931;  E.,  1931;  (Dominion 
X  Valkyrie). 

CAEPEAUX.  IB-F-S3M  (Cay.  1931)  ;  Cay.  1931. 

CAVALCADE.  TB-Y9D  (Sturt.  1931);  Berry  1931;  E.,  1931. 

Celebrity.  TB-SIL  (Keller  1931);  Keller  1931;  name  to  be  elianged. 
cerasioides.  Lancieristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 
1931. 

Cliarmeur.  TB-M-E3L  (Cay.  1931);  Cay.  1931. 

chlorolopha.  Bicristatae  (Small  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
CHOLSEY.  TB-F-S9M  (Waterer  1931);  Waterer  1931. 
cbrysolopha.  Coroiiicristatae  (Small  1931) ;  Bot.  Int,  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931, 
citricristata.  Eadicristatae  (Small  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
citriviola.  Lancieristatae  (Small  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PL  Gulf  States  1931. 
CLASSIC.  TB-M-S3L  (Grinter  1931);  Cooley  1931;  (Morning  Splendor, 

Ambassadeur,  Eoseway  X - ) . 

CLELL  JAY.  TB  (Jay  1931);  Jay  1931;  E.,  1931. 

COLLEEN.  IB-E-S9M  (Sass-H.  P.  1931);  Thom-W.  1931;  E.,  1931. 
COLOSSUS.  TB-M-B3D  (Sass-H.  P.  1931);  Sass  1931;  Keller  1931;  E., 
1930. 
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CONSTANCE  GARNEE.  Eng~R7L  (Watsoii-J.  H. — Sharp  .1931);  Sharp 
1931 ;  (Virginia  x  L  ’Obscurite). 

CORAL.  TB-M-S9L  (Mor.  1931);  Sturt.  1931;  R.,  1928. 

CORAL  QUEEN.  TB-M-SIL  (Wayman  1931);  Wayman  1931;  Kellogg 
1931;  R.,  1931. 

COTTAGE  WHITE.  TB-W4  (Egel.  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  R.,  1930. 

crocinuMa.  Unicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 
1931. 

CRYSORO.  IB-M-Y4D  (Nic.  1931);  Nic.  1931;  Kellogg  1931;  R.,  1931; 
(Souv.  He  Mme.  Gaudichau  x  Alcazar)  x  (yellow  dwarf). 

cyanantha.  Laiicicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 
1931. 

cyanochrysea.  Tricristatae  (Small  1931).  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 

DALOU.  TB-M-Y9  (Cay.  1931);  Cay.  1931. 

DESERT  DAWN.  TB-M-S4  (And.  1931);  And.  1931;  (Candlelight  x 
Amerind). 

deWmkeleri.  Tricristatae  (Small  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931, 

DUART.  TB-M-S7  (Ayres  1931);  Sturt.  1931;  R.,  1930. 

DULCE  ALAMO.  TB-Y4L  (Davis  1931);  Davis  1931;  R.,  1931;  (Sheki- 
NAH  X  Afterglow)  . 

EASTER  MORN.  TB-M-W4  (Essig  1931);  Essig  1931;  R.,  1931;  (Califor¬ 
nia  Blue)  x  (Argentina  x  Conquistador)  ;  H.  M.,  A.  I,  S.  1931. 

ecristata.  Ecristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 

ECSTACY.  TB-M-S3M  (Mor.  1931);  Sturt.  1931;  R.,  1928. 

Electre.  TB-S7L  (Cay.  1931)  ;  Cay.  1931. 

ELEGANTE.  TB-M-S3M  (Mohr-Mit.  1931)  ;  Salb.  1931. 

elephantina.  Radicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Jour.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Gard.  32:  384, 
281.  1931. 

ELIZABETH  WASHINGTON.  Hex-BIM  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  R., 
1931;  (Dorothea  K.  Williamson  x  follosa), 

ESCAMILLO.  TB-M-Y9D  (Mor.  1931);  Sturt.  1931;  R.,  1928. 

EUPHROSYNE.  Spur-Y4L  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  R.,  1931. 

EUREKA  SPRINGS.  TB-W8  (Jay  1931);  Jay  1931;  R.,  1931;  Jaij\^ 
Eureka. 

EVELYN  BENSON.  TB-F-S9M  (Mur.  1931);  Orp.  1931;  Gard.  Ill.  53: 
383.  20  June,  1931;  Silver  Medal,  R.  H.  S.  1931;  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc. 

(Eng.)  29.  1931. 

FAIRY  PRINCESS.  TB-M-RIM  (Mur.  1931)  ;  Orp.  1931. 

FAIRY  WAND.  Spur-BIL  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  R.,  1931. 

FALLEN  LEAF.  DMB-E-S9M  (Wmsn.-Gers.  1931);  R.,  1931;  (korolkowi  x 

- ). 

FANNY  GRAY.  TB-R9L  (Davis  1931);  Davis  1931;  R.,  1926. 

FAX.  DB-B3D  (Davis  1931);  Davis  1931;  R.,  1926. 

Fay  gold.  IB-Y4L  (Nic.  1931);  Nic.  1931;  Kellogg  1931;  Maygold. 

FESTIVE.  TB-M-Y9  (Mor.  1931);  Sturt.  1931;  R.,  1928. 
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FIREFLAME.  TB-S9M  (Wayman  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  R.,  1930. 
FLORENCE  IRENE.  TB-M-SIL  (Pfeif.  1931)  ;  Pfeif.  1931. 

FLUSH  OF  DAWN.  TB-S3L  (Berry  1931)  ;  Berry  1931;  R.,  1931;  (Jacinto 
xMme.  Cheri). 

fluviatilis.  Radicristatae  (Small  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
fourchiana.  Lancicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
fulvaurea.  Unicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
fiimillora.  Unicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid,  PI.  Gulf  States 
1931, 

fumifulva.  Unicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
fuscaurea.  Unicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot,  Int,  Irid.  PI,  Gulf  States  1931, 
fiiscirosea.  Lancicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid,  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
fiiscisanguinea.  Tricristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf 
States  1931. 

GAY  GIRL.  TB-M-Y9M  (Mur.  1931) ;  Orp.  1931. 

GAYNELLE.  TB-Y3M  (Richer  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  R.,  1930. 
gentilliana.  Lancicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 
1931. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  Fulv.-S9  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  R.,  1931; 
(fulva  X - ). 

GERMAIN  PILON.  TB-F-SGLrev.  (Cay.  1931);  Cay.  1931;  R.,  1931. 
GIANT  KING.  TB-M-Y9M  (Sass-J.  1931);  Wayman  1931;  Garoiichi. 
GILEAD.  TB-M-S4M  (And.  1931);  And.  1931;  R.,  1931;  (Candlelight  x 
Amerind). 

GOLDEN  CROWN.  TB-Y9M  (Wayman  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  R.,  1931. 
GOLDEN  FLARE.  TB-S4  (Insole  1931);  Orp.  1931;  Gard.  Ill.  52:  648.  4 

Oct.  1930;  Silver  Medal,  R.  H.  S.  1930;  Flame. 

GOLDEN  GATE.  Spur-Y  (Bran.  1931) ;  Ainsley  1931. 

GOLDENLILY.  TB-Y4M  (Hudson  1931)  ;  Hudson  1931;  R.,  1931. 

Golden  Nugget.  Spur-Y4L  (Dean  1931)  ;  S.  Cal.  1931. 

Golden  Queen.  DB-Y.  Toole  1931. 

GOLD  TOP.  TB-E-S8  (Salb.  1931)  ;  Salb.  1931;  R.,  1931. 

GRACE  WAYMAN.  TB-M-R3D  (Wayman  1931);  Wayman  1931;  Kellogg 
1931;  R.,  1930. 

GUYASUTA.  TB-M-RID  (Hall  1931);  Hall  1931;  R.,  1930;  (Souv.  de 
Mme.  Gaudichau  X  Lent  A.  Williamson), 

GWENDOLYN.  TB-M-RIL  (Bod.  1931);  Sheets  1931;  R.,  1921;  H.  M.,  A. 

I.  S.  1921;  (pallida X  Queen  of  May). 

GYPTIS.  TB-M-RID  (Cay.  1931);  Cay.  1931. 

HAZY  HILLS.  Spur-BIL  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  R.,  1931. 

HELIANE.  TB-M-W2  (Mil.  1931)  ;  Mil.  1931. 

HENCHMAN.  TB-M-B9D  (Mor.  1931);  Sturt.  1931;  R.,  1928. 

Herman.  Eng-B7M,  Thoolen  1931, 

HERMITAGE.  TB-M-RIM  (Kirk.  1931);  Kirk.  1931;  R.,  1928;  H.  M.,  A. 
I.  S.  1930. 

HEXAGONA  ALBA.  Hex-W  (Millik.  1931);  S.  Cal.  1931;  R.,  1931;  White 
Hexagona. 

HEYDAY.  IB-F-Y9M  (Wmsn.  1931);  Long.  1931;  R.,  1931. 
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HOCHELAGA.  TB-M-E3L  (Morg.  1931);  Pat.  1931;  E.,  1927;  E.,  Canad. 
Hort.  Conn.  1929, 

HOMESPUN.  IB-S4L  (Nes.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  E.,  1931. 

HONEY  BOY.  DB-E-S4L  (Keller  1931)  ;  Keller  1931. 

HOUSTONIAN.  TB-M-SIL  (Davis  1931);  Davis  1931;  E.,  1931;  (Mother 
OF  Pearl  X  Lady  Byng). 

HUMBOLDT.  Sib-BIM  (Foerster  1931) ;  Foerster  1931. 

HUELEY.  TB-F-B3M  (Waterer  1931)  ;  Waterer  1931. 

HYMETTUS.  TB-M-Y4L  (Hill  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  E.,  1929;  H.  M.,  A. 

I.  S,  1929;  (Sindjkha)  X  (Argentina  X - ). 

HYPNOS.  TB-M-S9L  (Con.  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  E,,  1928. 

ianthina.  Bicristatae  (Alex,-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
ILLINA  WATSON.  Eng-WW  (Watson-J.  H.— Sharp  1931);  Sharp  1931; 
(Virginia  x  L  ^Obscurite)  . 

INDEPENDENCE.  TB-M-B3D  (Nes.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  E.,  1931;  (Domin¬ 
ion  x - ). 

INDIAN  GOLD.  TB-M-S6L  (Hend.-W.  K.  1931);  Schreiner  1931;  (El 
Capitan  X  Glowing  Embers). 

iochroma.  Tricristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
iocyanea.  Lancicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
iodantha.  Lancicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 
1931. 

ioleuca.  Lancicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI,  Gulf  States 
1931. 

iophaea.  Bicristatae  (Alex.-E,  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931, 
lEMA  POLLOCK.  TB-M-E9  (Sass-H.  P.  1931);  Sass  1931;  Kellogg  1931; 
E.,  1930. 

JACQUAED.  TB-M-EID  (Ayres  1931);  Emig.  1931;  E.,  1931;  (Oporto  x 
Lent  A.  Williamson  ?)  x  (Cardinal). 

J.  A,  Hayden.  Jap-Dbl  (Weed  1931)  ;  Weed  1931. 

JAY  PINK.  TB-M-EID  (Jay  1931)  ;  Jay  1931;  E.,  1931. 

J.  CALLOT.  TB-M-S6L  (Cay.  1931)  ;  Cay.  1931. 

JEAN  CAYEUX.  TB-M-S4M  (Cay.  1931);  Cay.  1931;  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc. 
(Eng.)  79.  1930;  C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.  1931;  Dykes  Memorial  Medal,  France 
1931;  Bull.  S.  N.  H.  F.  5th  Ser.  4:  309.  25  June  1931. 

JEANETTE  MAY  KENNEDY.  TB-M-B9M  (Keller  1931);  Keller  1931; 
E.,  1929. 

JUNE  NIGHT.  TB-BID  (Egel.  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  Weed  1931;  (trojana 
X  Souv.  de  Mme.  Gaudichau), 

KINTBUEY.  TB-F-B2  (Waterer  1931) ;  Waterer  1931. 

KUBLAI  KHAN.  TB-M-E3D  (Wmsn.  1931);  Long.  1931;  E.,  1931. 

LADDIE  BOY.  DB-E-BIM  (Sass-H.  P.  1931);  Sass  1931;  Keller  1931; 

E.,  1930  (pumilax - )  x  (ib). 

LADY  HUDSON.  TB-E-SIL  (Mur.  1931)  ;  Orp.  1931. 

lancipetala.  Lancicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 
1931. 

LAEGO.  TB-M-S6M  (Ashley  1931);  Grandview  1931;  E.,  1930;  (Mme. 
CherixLe  Grand  Ferre), 
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LAVENDER  KIDS.  TB-M-RIL  (Davis  1931);  Davis  1931;  R.,  1931; 
(  Shekinah  X - ) . 

LEOPARD.  IB-F-S6M  (Mil.  1931);  Mil.  1931. 

LEWKNOR.  TB-F-RIL  (Waterer  1931);  Waterer  1931. 
lilacinaurea.  Lancicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 
1931. 

LOCHINVAR.  TB-M-B9M  (Sass-H.  P.  1931);  Sass  1931;  Gage  1931;  Kel¬ 
logg  1931;  (Mme.  Chereau  X  Amas). 

liidoviciana.  Bicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 

LUX.  TB-M-S4  (Cay,  1931);  Cay.  1931;  Gard.  Cliroii.  3rd.  Ser.  87:  482. 
14  June  1930;  C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.  1930. 

Magali.  TB-M-SIL  (Cay.  1931);  Cay.  1931;  C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F. 
MAHOGANY  GIANT.  Jap  (Chi.  1931);  Stuinpp  1931;  R.,  1931. 

MAISIE  LOWE.  TB  (G.  &  A.  1931)  ;  G.  &  A.  1931. 

M.  A.  PORTER.  TB-M-S9D  (Lap.  1931);  Gage  1931;  R.  1929;  (Ambassa- 
deurxSouv.  de  Mme.  Gaudichau). 

MARECHAL  FOCH.  TB-M-Y9  (Mil.  1931);  Mil.  1931. 

MARILYNN  RICHARDS.  TB-M-R7M  (Rich.  1931)  ;  Kellogg  1931. 

Marion.  IB-F-BIL  (Mil.  1931)  ;  Mil.  1931. 

marplei.  Tricristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
MARQUITA.  TB-M-Y5L  (Cay.  1931);  Cay.  1931;  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.) 
89.  1930;  43.  1931;  C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.;  Bull.  S.  N.  H.  F.  5th  Ser.  4:  308. 
25  June  1931;  Marqiiitfa. 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON.  Hex-RIM  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  R.,  1931; 
H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1930. 

MARY  BARTON.  TB-M-B5  (Hudson  1931);  Hudson  1931;  R.,  1931. 
MARY  DOUGLAS.  Hex-RIL  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  R.,  1931. 

MARY  GEDDES.  TB-M-S7L  (Stahl.-Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  R.,  1930; 

H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1930;  (Dejazet  x  Cardinal). 

MARY  LOVE.  Hex-B7L  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  R.,  1931. 

MARY  MORRIS.  Hex-SIM  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  R.,  1931;  (hexagona 

X - ). 

MARY  NULTY.  Spur-W  (Bran.  1931)  ;  Ainsley  1931. 

MARY  WASHINGTON.  Hex-W4  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  R.,  1931; 

(Dorothea  K.  Williamson  x  foliosa). 

MAYGOLD.  IB-Y4L  (Nic.  1931);  Nie.  1931;  Fay  gold. 

McGREGOR.  Fulv.-S4  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  R.,  1931. 

MIDNIGHT  SUN.  TB-M-B7D  (Nes.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  (Dominion  x  Es- 

PLENDIDO). 

MILDRED  STAHLMAN.  Sib-BIL  (W^ash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  R.,  1931. 
MILLY  MITCHELL.  TB-M-S9D  (Davis  1931);  Davis  1931;  R.,  1931; 
(Lent  A.  Williamson  x  Moa). 

mississippiensis.  Hex.  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
Miss  Rockford.  TB-W2.  Kunderd  1931. 

MME.  DE  BEAUMARCHAIS.  TB-M-S9M  (Mil.  1931)  ;  Mil.  1931. 

MONA  LISA.  TB-M-S5L  (Gottsche  1931)  ;  Toedt  1931. 

MOON  MAGIC.  TB-Y4L  (Shull  1931);  Shull  1931;  Sheets  1931;  R.,  1929; 
(SoPHRONiAx  Coppersmith). 
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moricolor.  Unicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Iiit.  Irid.  PL  Gulf  States  1931. 
MOTIF.  TB-M-B7D  (Sturt.  1931);  Sturt.  1931;  B.,  1929;  (Sherbert  X  Souv. 
DE  Mme.  Gaudichau)  X  (Moa). 

MOUNTAIN  MIST.  TB-M-SIL  (And.  1931)  ;  And.  1931;  E.,  1931;  (Candle¬ 
light  X  Amerind)  . 

NELLIE  KIEKMAN.  Hex-B7L  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  E.,  1931. 
NELLIE  STUAET.  Spur-B  (Bran.  1931);  Ainsley  1931;  E.,  1931. 

Nemesis.  IB-E-Y9L  (Mil.  1931)  ;  Mil.  1931. 

NEPENTHE.  TB-~S4L  (Con.  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  Nes.  1931;  E.,  1927. 
LEW  ALBION.  TB-M-W4  (Essig  1931)  ;  Essig  1931;  E.,  1931;  (California 
Blue)  x  (Argentina  x  Conquistador)  . 

NUEMAHAL.  TB-S9D  (Nic.  1931);  Nic.  1931;  Kellogg  1931;  E.,  1931; 
(Fire  God  x  Cardinal). 

OCTOBEE  MAPLES.  TB-S5L  (Sass-H.  P.  1931);  Thom-W  1931;  E.,  1931. 
oenantha.  Lancicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
oolopha.  Coronicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 
1931. 

OSCAE  WILDE.  Ens-W5  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  E.,  1931. 

PACKAED  BLUE.  TB-B  (Wass.  1931);  Wass.  1931;  (Dominion  x—). 
pallidirosea.  Tricristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 
1931. 

PALOMAE,  TB-M-B7D  (Berry  1931)  ;  Berry  1931;  E.,  1931;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S. 

1930;  (Conquistador X Lent  A.  Williamson). 
paludicola.  Eadicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PL  Gulf  States 
1931. 

parvicaerulea.  Eadicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PL  Gulf 
States  1931. 

parvirosea.  Tricristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PL  Gulf  States  1931. 
PAVLOWA.  TB-M-Y3D  (Eicher  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  E.,  1930. 
PEACHES.  TB-S4L  (Sass-H.  P,  1931);  Keller  1931;  E.,  1931. 
PEEVANEH.  IB-F-Y4L  (Mur.  1931);  Orp.  1931;  Gard.  Ill.  53:  390.  20 

June,  1930;  (Moonlight  x — ). 

Pharao.  Eng-EIL  Thoolen  1931. 

phoenicis.  Coronicristatae  (Small  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PL  Gulf  States  1931. 
PHOSPHOE.  TB-M-Y4L  (Shull  1931);  Shull  1931;  E.,  1931;  (Copper¬ 
smith  X  Sophronia)  . 

PIEEEE  LESCOT.  TB-M-W2  (Cay.  1931);  Cay.  1931. 

PINK  FEILLS.  TB-W7  (Wass.  1931)  ;  Wass.  1931. 

PINK  JADU.  TB-M-E8L  (Sturt.  1931);  Sturt.  1931;  E.,  1931;  (Aksarben 
X  ‘Gall  Dream”). 

PIEATE  GOLD.  TB-Y4D  (Wayinan  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  E.,  1931. 
PONGEE.  TB-M-S4L  (Bretsch.  1931);  Bretsch.  1931;  Sheets  1931;  Silmar 
1931;  E.,  1930;  (Shekinah  x  Vesper  Gold), 

PEADIEE.  TB-M-B3L  (Cay.  1931)  ;  Cay.  1931. 

PEESIDENT  PILKINGTON.  TB-M-S6L  (Cay.  1931);  Cay.  1931;  C.  M., 
S.  N.  H.  F.  1929;  1931  &  Spec.  Prize;  Eev.  Hort.  101:  438.  16  June  1929; 
Bull.  S.  N.  H.  F.  5th  Ser.  4:  307.  25  June  1931;  President  G.  L.  Pilkmgton. 
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PEIMAT.  TB-M-S9L  (Cay.  1931)  ;  Cay.  1931;  C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.  1931;  Yr. 
Bk.  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  46.  1931;  Bull.  S.  N.  H.  F.  5th  Ser.  4:  308.  25  June 
1931. 

pseudocristata.  Lancicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 
1931. 

purpurissata.  Unicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 

pyrrholopha.  Unicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 
1931. 

QUEEN  OF  SHEBA.  TB-M-S3M  (Insole  1931)  ;  Orp.  1931. 

RANEE.  DB-E-B7M  (Sturt.  1931);  Sturt.  1931;  R.,  1931. 

REBECCA  WASHINGTON.  Hex-RIL  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  E.,  1931. 

RED  DOMINION.  TB-M-R9D  (Ayres  1931);  Pat.  1931;  R.,  1928;  (Domin¬ 
ion  x  Nancy  Orne)  X  (Dominion)  ;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1931. 

RED  EMBER.  TB-M-S7D  (Sturt.  1931);  Sturt.  1931;  E.,  1931;  (Dr.  Ber¬ 
nice  x — )  X  (cypriana). 

REDLIGHT.  TB-M-RIM  (Wayman  1931);  Wayman  1931;  Kellogg  1931; 
R.,  1930. 

RED  ROBE.  TB-M-R9D  (Nic.  1931);  Nic.  1931;  Kellogg  1931;  R.,  1930; 
(Morning  Splendor  x  Cardinal)  ;  Mirabel. 

regalis.  Lancicristatae  (Small  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 

regifulva.  Bicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 

REMENHAM.  TB-F-S9M  (Waterer  1931)  ;  Waterer  1931. 

RETHA  ETHEL.  TB-M-B8L  (Jay  1931)  ;  Jay  1931. 

rhodantha.  Tricristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 
1931. 

rhodochrysa.  Tricristatae  (Small  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 

ROB  ROY.  TB-R7M  (Kirk.  1931);  Kirk.  1931;  R.,  1928. 

ROSA.  DB  Mill.  1931. 

ROSANNA  HOLT.  Hex-B7D  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  R.,  1931. 

ROSE  DOMINION.  TB-M-S7M  (Con.  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  Nes.  1931; 
Pat.  1931;  Sturt.  1931. 

ROSE  MIST.  DB-E-R7M  (Sass-H.  P.  1931) ;  Keller  1931;  E.,  1931;  Old  Ease. 

ROSE  WATSON.  Eng-R7L  (Watson-J.  H.— Sharp  1931);  Sharp  1931;  (Vir¬ 
ginia  X  l’Obscurite). 

rosilutea.  Lancicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 
1931. 

rosipurpurea.  Lancicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf 
States  1931. 

Eofa  Carmine.  TB-R7M  Egel.  1931;  Rota. 

rubea.  Bicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 

RUBEO.  TB-S9D  (Mohr-Mit.  1931);  Salb.  1921;  R.,  1930;  (Siierbert  x  — ) 
X  (Cardinal). 

rubicunda.  Lancicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 

rubrolilaclna.  Lancicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf 
States  1931. 

RUFINA.  TB-M-RIL  (Dykes-K.  1931);  Dykes-K.  1931;  R.,  1931;  (Aphro¬ 
dite  X  — ) ;  Malvena. 

RUSTY  GOLD.  TB-M-S4D  (And.  1931);  And.  1931;  R.,  1931;  (No.  94  X 
Amerind). 
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SALEROSA.  DMB-E-B9D  (Wmsn.-Gers.  1931);  Gers.  1931;  (korolkowi 

X—). 

Salmon  Buff.  TB-B9L  Field  1931. 

salmonicolor.  Unicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
SAMBA-DIOUF.  TB-E-S3D  (Cay.  1931);  Cay.  1931;  C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F. 

1931;  Bull.  S.  N.  H.  F.  Sth  Ser.  4:  308.  25  June  1931. 

SAN  JACINTO.  TB-M-S8  (Davis  1931);  Davis  1931;  R.,  1931;  (Crusaderx 
Moa)  , 

SANTA  CLARA.  TB-M-B7M  (Mohr-Mit.  1931)  ;  Salb.  1931. 

SARA  CHEEK.  Hex-S7L  (Wash.  1931)  ;  Nes.  1931;  R.,  1931;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S. 
1930. 

sckizoloplia.  Coronicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931) ;  Bot.  Int.  Did.  PI.  Gulf 
States  1931. 

SELENE.  TB-M-WW  (Con.  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  Nes.  1931;  Pat.  1931; 
Sturt.  1931;  R.,  1928. 

SERENITe.  TB-M-S3L  (Cay.  1931);  Cay.  1931;  C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.  1931; 

Bull.  S.  N.  H.  F.  Sth  Ser.  4:  308.  25  June  1931. 

SERPOLETTE.  DB-W9  (Mil.  1931)  ;  Mil.  1931. 

SESOSTRIS.  TB-M-S9D  (Cay.  1931);  Cay.  1931;  C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.  1931; 
Yr.  Bk.  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  46.  1931;  Bull.  S.  N.  H.  F.  Sth  Ser.  4:  309.  25 

June  1931. 

SEVILLE.  TB-M-S9L  (Mor.  1931);  Sturt.  1931;  R.,  1928. 
SHADOWLAND.  DB-E-B7D  (Nes.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  R.,  1931. 

SHOGUN.  TB-M-S7M  (Nic.  1931);  Nic.  1931;  R.,  1931;  (R.  W.  Wallace  x 
Morning  Splendor)  ;  Hanee. 

SIBIRICA  SCHWAN.  Sib-W4  (Foerster  1931);  Foerster  1931. 

SIR  WM.  MANSFIELD.  Eng-B7  Thoolen  1931. 

SITKA.  TB-M-Wl  (Essig  1931);  Essig  1931;  R.,  1931;  (Oriflamme  x  Con¬ 
quistador)  X  (Shasta). 

SONNET.  TB-M-S3M  (Hill  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  R.,  1930;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S. 
1930. 

SPARK.  TH-M-R7D  (Nic.  1931);  Nic.  1931;  Kellogg  1931;  R.,  1931; 
(Medrano  x  Montour)  . 

SPURAUR.  Spur-W4  (Den.  1931);  Cay.  1931;  (spuria  x  Spuria  Aurea). 
STARSONG.  TB-M-S7L  (Mor.  1931);  Sturt.  1931;  R.,  1931. 

STEVENTON.  TB-F-RIM  (Waterer  1931)  ;  Waterer  1931. 
suMulva.  Bicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int,  Irid,  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 

SUN  GLORY.  TB-Y6M  (Jay  1931);  Jay  1931;  R.,  1931. 

TAPESTRY.  TB-R3M  (Ayres  1931);  Cooley  1931;  R.,  1931;  (LouTExmeso- 
potamica)  x  (Dominion). 

TEXAS  RANGER.  TB-M--B9D  (Davis  1931);  Davis  1931;  R.,  1931; 
(Sweet  Lavender  x  Dominion)  . 

thomasii.  Tricristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
THURATUS.  TB-M-B7D  (Sass-H.  P.  1931);  Sass  1931;  Keller  1931;  R., 
1930. 

TIOGA.  TB-M-B7D  (Salb.  1931);  Salb.  1931;  R.,  1931;  (Cardinal  x  violet 
seedlg.). 
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TITANIA.  DB-E-Y4M  (Sass-H.  P.  1931);  Sass  1931;  Keller  1931;  E., 
1928. 

TOKAY.  TB-M-S9L  (Nic.  1931);  Me.  1931;  E.,  1931;  (Midgard  x  Mary 
Gibson). 

TOMMY  TUCKEE.  TB-M-Y4  (Nes.  1931);  Nes.  1931;  Deiiby  1931;  E., 

1930. 

TOKY.  DB-E-E7I)  (Sass-H.  P.  1931);  Sass  1931;  Keller  1931;  Kellogg 
1931;  E.,  1930. 

TWEEDLEDEE.  IB-P-Y9D  (Hudson  1931)  ;  Hudson  1931;  E.,  1931. 
TWEEDLEDUM.  IB-F-Y9D  (Hudson  1931);  Hudson  1931;  E.,  1931. 

T.  W.  THOENTON.  TB-M-B3M  (Thorn.-Bost.  1931);  Notcutt  1931;  A.  M., 
E.  H.  S.  1930;  Gard.  Ill.  52:  651.  4  Oct.  1930. 
tyriana.  Unicristatae  (Small  1931) ;  Bot.  Int,  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 

venulosa.  Eadicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931);  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 

1931. 

VENUS  DE  MILO.  TB-M-WW  (Ayres  1931);  Cooley  1931;  E.,  1931; 

(Kashmir  White)  x  (Loute  x  mesopotamica) ;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1931. 
VIOLET  CEOWN.  TB-M-BID  (Kirk.  1931);  Kirk.  1931;  E.,  1928. 
VIOLET  GIANT.  Jap-Dbl  (Chi.  1931);  Stumpp  1931;  E.,  1931. 
violilutea.  Coronieristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 
1931. 

violivenosa.  Bicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
viridivinea.  Unicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int,  Irid,  PI,  Gulf  States  1931. 
viridis.  Lancicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States 
1931. 

WAX  WINGS.  TB-W2  (Jay  1931);  Jay  1931;  E.,  1931. 

W.  C.  KENNEDY.  TB-M-Y6  (Keller  1931);  Keller  1931;  E.,  1929. 

WHAT  CHEEE.  TB-M-S9M  (Hill  1931);  Kellogg  1931;  E.,  1930. 
wherryana.  Eadicristatae  (Small  1931)  ;  Bot.  Int.  Irid.  PI.  Gulf  States  1931. 
WHITEBIED.  TB-M-W2  (Wayman  1931);  Wayman  1931;  Kellogg  1931; 
E.,  1930. 

WHITE  GIANT.  Jap-1  (Chi.  1931);  Stumpp  1931;  E.,  1931. 
WINNESHIEK.  TB-M-B7D  (Egel.  1931);  Egel.  1931;  E.,  1930;  (Blue¬ 
bonnet  X - ) . 

WITHINGTON  BEIDE.  Eng-W7  (Watson-J.  H.— Sharp  1931) ;  Sharp  1931; 
(Virginia  x  l’Obscurite). 

YELLOW  PEAEL.  TB-Y4L  (Salb.  1931);  Salb.  1931;  E.,  1931;  (plicata 
seedlg.  xEayo  de  Sol). 

ZUNI.  TB-M-S7D  (Ayres  1931)  ;  Cooley  1931;  E.,  1930. 

ZUNI  MAID.  TB-S7D  (And.  1931);  And.  1931;  E.,  1931. 
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REGISTRATIONS  FOR  1931 

No  person  other  than  the  originator  may  register  a  seedling  unless  per¬ 
mission  in  writing  from  the  breeder  to  make  such  registration  has  been  granted 
and  said  letter  filed  Avith  the  Chairman  of  the  Eegistration  Committee  at  the 
time  such  registration  is  requested. 

The  closing  date  for  registrations  to  be  received  for  publication  in  the 
January  Bulletin  following  is  August  31.  Any  received  after  that  date  Avill 
be  treated  as  registrations  of  the  following  year. 

Under  no  consideration  will  names  without  descriptions  as  to  type,  color, 
season  of  bloom,  height,  fragrance  and  its  quality,  and  parentage  if  available, 
be  registered  or  approved. 

It  is  also  to  be  understood  that  registration  or  approval  of  a  variety  is 
made  subject  to  the  contingency  of  an  older  variety  of  the  same  or  closely 
similar  name  coming  to  light  soon  after  the  current  registration  or  approval, 
in  which  case  a  new  approvable  name  must  be  submitted. 

The  new  species  of  Dr.  Small  are  all  natives  of  Louisiana  and  represent 
many  pronounced  differences.  The  group  names  are  neAv,  tentative  ones,  given 
to  make  a  working  basis,  and  may  be  changed. 


AAEON.  TB-EIM  (Tobie  N.). 
acleantha.  Bicristatae  (Small  1931). 
ACUSHLA.  TB-FF-S3M  (Thom.- 
W.  N.). 

ADOBE.  TB-S9L  (Wmsn.  N.). 
AFTON.  TB-E9M  (Thom.-W.  N.). 
albilinea.  Coronicristatae  (Alex.-E. 
J.  1931). 

ALBEIGHT.  TB-E3L  (Storer  N.). 
ALGONQUIN.  TB-S3D  (Crow 

1930) ;  Pirate  (CroAv). 

ALICE  HOESFALL.  IB-S7D  (Sass- 
H.  P.  N.). 

AL-LU-WEE.  TB-Y9M  (Sass-H.  P. 
N.). 

AMANULLAH.  TB-  (Baker-G.  P. 
N.). 

AMBEE  GLOW.  TB-M-S3L  (Davis 

1931) . 

AMINTA.  TB-BID  (Harding  N.). 
amnicolor,  Tricristatae  (Alex.-E.  J. 
1931). 

ANDOEEA.  TB-E3L  (Tobie  N.). 
ANN  DOUGLAS.  TB-B3L  (Benners 
N.). 

ANN  STAHLMAN.  Sib-BIL  (Wash. 
1931);  Nes.  1931. 


ANTIQUE  GOLD.  TB-S9M  rev. 
(Tobie  N.). 

APEIL  GOLD.  IB-E-Yo  (Eicher 
N.). 

AEBUTUS.  TB-S7L  (Loth.  N.)  ;  H. 

M. ,  A.  I.  S.  1931. 

ASMUND.  TB-S9M  (G  &  K  1930). 
ASTEAL.  TB-BIM  (Tobie  N.). 
ATIEA.  TB-Y4L  (Wmsn.  N.). 
AUDEY  COOK.  TB-S7M  (McEach. 

N. )  ;  E.  Canad.  Hort.  Coun.,  1931. 
auralata.  Coronicristatae  (Small 

1931). 

AUEEX.  TB-Y9D  (Nic.  N.). 
AWENDA.  TB-S7L  (Thom.-W. 
1929). 

AZTEC.  TB-S9L  (Kirk.  N.). 
AZTEC  GLOE Y.  TB-S9  ( Sheets  N. ) . 

BABY  BLUE.  DMB-E-BIL  (Wmsn.; 
Gers.  1931). 

BAMBOO  TAN.  TB-S4  (Sheets  N.). 
BEACON.  TB-Y  (Kirk.  N.). 
BELMAE.  TB-S7L  (Hall  N.). 
BEEGAMA.  TB-S9M  (Wmsn.  N.). 


BEUEA.  TB-  (Dykes-K.  N.). 
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bifurcata.  Lancicristatae  (Small 
1931). 

BISCAY.  TB-S7L  (Tobie  N.). 
BLACK  ELFIN.  DB-F-S9D  (Tobie 
N.). 

BLACK  WARKIOE.  TB-S3D  (Nie. 
N.). 

BLANCHIE  BLACK.  TB-B2M  rev. 
(Black  N.). 

BLAZE.  TB-E7M  (Kirk.  N.). 
BLOSSOM  TIME.  TB^W7  (Way- 
man  N.). 

BLUE  ASIA.  TB-S3L  (Collier  N.). 
BLUE  GEM.  TB-B3M  (Wayman 
N.). 

BLUE  LAKE.  Jap-  (Chi.  1931); 
Stumpp  1931. 

BLUE  MIDGET.  DB-E-BIL  (Nes. 
1931). 

BLUE  WAVES.  TB-BIM  (Sass-H. 
P.  N.). 

BOADICEA.  TB-S6L  (Nic.  1931). 
BEIGHT  LIGHT.  TB-E9  (Sheets 
N.). 

BEISING.  TB-W3  (G  &  K  1930). 
BEOWN  PEAEL.  TB-S4L  (Hudson 

N.). 

BUDDHA  BLUE.  TB-B3  (Sheets 

N.). 

CAEZAES  BEOTHEE.  Sib-B  (Morg. 

N.). 

CAINTUCK.  TB-E9  (Nes.  N.). 
CALICO.  TB-E2M  (Black  N.). 
CALIXA.  TB-BlM  (Dykes-K.  N.) ; 
Caluxa. 

callirhodea.  Tricristatae  (Alex.-E. 
J.  1931). 

CANADA.  TB-Y9M  (Pilk.  N.). 
CANELANDS.  TB-Y9D  (Nes.  1931) . 
CAEISSIMA.  TB-W4  (Kirk.  N.). 
CAEOL  McKEE.  Spur-Y4L  (Wild¬ 
ing  N.). 

CASENKA.  TB-S9M  (Storer  N.). 
CAVALCADE.  TB-Y9D  (Sturt. 

1931)  ;  Berry  1931. 
cerasioides.  Lancicristatae  (Alex.-E. 
J.  1931). 

CHEEEIO.  TB-S9D  (Ayres  N.). 


CHENANGO.  TB-E3M  (Gers.  N.). 
CHENOA.  TB-E9  (Nes.  N.). 
CH’ENYAUN.  TB-S7L  (Gers.  N.). 
CHEEA.  TB-W8  (Dykes-K.  N.). 
CHEEEAULET.  TB-W2L  (Black 
N.). 

CHEEEY  EUST.  TB-S9M  (Wmsn. 
N.). 

CHIEF  lEOQUOIS.  TB-E3M  (Col¬ 
lier  N.). 

CHIFFON.  TB-S4L  (Tobie  N.). 
chlorolopha.  Bicristatae  (Small 
1931). 

CIMAEEON.  TB-E9D  (Wmsn.  N.). 
citricristata.  Eadicristatae  (Small 
1931). 

citriviola.  Lancicristatae  (Small 
1931). 

CLELL  JAY.  TB-  (Jay  1931). 
COLLEEN.  IB-S9M  (Sass-H.  P. 

1931);  Thom.-W.  1931. 
CONCADOEO.  TB-Y4M  (Kirk.  N.). 
CONSTANCE  MEYEE.  TB-F-E9L 
(Meyer-E.  H.  N.)  ;  Constance;  Sil¬ 
ver  Medal  E.  H.  S.  1931. 

COPPEE  KING.  TB-Y8L  (Way- 
man  N.). 

COPPEE  LUSTEE.  TB-S4L  (Kirk. 
N.). 

COEALIE.  TB-S7L  (Ayres  N.). 
COEAL  QUEEN.  TB-SIL  (Way- 
man  1931)  ;  Kellogg  1931. 

CEEAM  AND  GOLD.  TB-Y3M 
(Nes.  N.). 

CEIMSON  CLOVEE.  TB-S9M  (Davis 
N.). 

crocinubia.  Unicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J. 

1931) . 

CEOWN  PEINCE.  TB~S6L  (Klein. 

1932) . 

CEYSOEO.  IB-M-Y4D  (Nic.  1931). 
CUBA.  DB-E-B3L  (Sheets  N.). 
cyanatha.  Lancicristatae  (Alex.-E. 
J.  1931). 

CYENA.  TB-F-E7L  (Dykes-K.  N.). 
CYTHNA.  TB-  (Dykes-K.  N.). 

DAZZLEE.  TB-E3M  (Wmsn.  N.). 
DESEET  DAWN.  TB-S4  (And. 
1931). 
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deWinkeleri.  Tricristatae  (Small 
1931). 

DIXIE  MOON.  TB-Y9  (Sheets  N.). 
DOEOTHEA  EOSE.  Hex-S7  (Walsh 
N.). 

DOEOTHY  FLETCHEE.  TB-W 
(Dykes-K.  N.). 

DOUGLAS.  TB-B3M  (Sass-J.  N.). 
DEEADNAUGHT  BEALLIAE.  TB- 
E7D  (Bral.  1931);  Weed  1931; 
Dreadnaught  (Bral.). 

DULCE  ALAMO.  TB-Y4L  (Davis 
1931). 

DUSKY  BOY.  TB-S7M  (Jay  1930). 

EASTEE  MOEN.  TB-W4  (Essig 
1931)  ;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1931. 
ecristata.  Ecristatae  (Alex.-E.  J. 
1931). 

ELEANOE  LOUISE.  TB-S9D  (Black 

N.). 

ELEANOE  MEAD.  TB-E7L  (Hud¬ 
son  N.). 

elephantina.  Eadicristatae  (Small 
1931). 

ELFINLAND.  TB-W2D  (Black  N.) . 
ELIZABETH  WASHINGTON.  Hex- 
BIM  (Wash.  1931) ;  Nes.  1931. 
EMBASSY.  TB-B7D  (Jay  1930). 
ENDOE.  TB-B7D  (Berry  N.). 
EOSINE.  TB-E7M  (Griiiter  N.). 
EOTHEN.  TB-Y4L  (Wrhm.  1932). 
EEEBUS.  TB-S7M(  Berry  N.). 
EEOS.  TB-S9M  (Eiedel  N.). 
ETHEL  BECKHAM.  TB-E9M 
(Wmsn.  N.). 

EUPHEOSYNE.  Spur-Y4L  (Wash. 
1931);  Nes.  1931. 

EUEEKA  SPEINGS.  TB-E3L  (Jay 
1931);  Jay’s  EureTca. 

EVENING  SPLENDOUE.  TB-B9D 
(Wayman  N.). 

FAIEYLEA.  TB-W2  (Hall  N.). 
FAIEY  WAND.  Spur~BlL  (Wash. 
1931);  Nes.  1931. 

FALLEN  LEAF.  DMB-E-S9M 
(Wmsn.;  Gers.  1931). 

FATUM.  TB-BID  (G  &  K  1928). 


FAUNIA.  TB-B2L  (Dykes-K.  N.). 

FEAELESS.  TB-E7M  (Kirk.  N.). 

FEATHEE.  TB-B2L  (Tobie  N.). 

FESTE.  TB-EIL  (Dykes-K.  N.). 

FLAMING  SKY.  TB-E9M  (Kirk. 
N.). 

FLA  VILLA.  TB-Y  (Dykes-K.  N.). 

FLOEENCE  TEEEESFIELD.  TB- 
E3D  (Wayman  N.). 

FLUSH  OF  DAWN.  TB-S3L  (Berry 
1931). 

fonrchiana.  Lancicristatae  (Small 
1931). 

FEAGILE.  TB-B2L  (Davis  N.). 

FEOZEN  FOAM.  TB-Wl  (Dykes- 
K.  N.). 

FUCHSIA.  TB-E8  (Tobie  N.). 

fulvaurea.  Unicristatae  (Small  1931). 

fumiflora.  Unicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J. 
1931). 

fumifulva.  Unicristatae  (Small  1931). 

fuscaurea.  Unicristatae  (Small  1931). 

fuscivenosa.  Unicristatae  (Small 
1931). 

fuscirosea.  Lancicristatae  (Small 
1931). 

FYLLA.  DB-F-Y9  (G  &  K  1930). 

GALAXY.  TB-Y  (Berry  N.). 

GAEDENIA.  TB-W  (Nes.  N.). 

GEIEA.  TB-BIL  (Dykes-K.  N.). 

gentilliana.  Lancicristatae  (Alex.-E, 
J.  1931). 

GEOEGE  WASHINGTON.  Fulv-S9 
(Wash.  1931)  ;  Nes.  1931. 

GHAZI.  TB-  (Baker-G.  P.  N.). 

GIAX^T  KING.  TB-Y9M  (Wayman 
1931);  Kellogg  1931;  Garouchi 
(Bratt). 

GILEAD.  TB-S4M  (And.  1931). 

GILT  EDGE.  TB-FF-S3D  (Thom.- 
W.  N.). 

GINGHAM.  TB-B2  (Tobie  N.). 

GLACILLA.  TB-W  (Dykes-K.  N.) ; 
Icederg. 

GLADSOME.  TB-W  (Dykes-K.  N.). 

GOLDEN  CEOWN.  TB-Y9M  (Way- 
man  1931). 
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GOLDEN  DAWN.  TB-EIL  (Way- 
man  N.). 

GOLDEN  GLEAM.  TB-Y5  (Benners 
N.). 

GOLDEN  HEART.  TB-S4L  (Gers. 
N.). 

GOLDEN  HIND.  TB-E-Y4M  (Chad. 

N.)  ;  C.  M.,  R.  H.  S.,  1931. 
GOLDEN  HORN.  DB-M-S4  (Dona¬ 
hue  N.). 

GOLDENLILY.  TB-Y4M  (Hudson 
N.). 

GOLDEN  WEDDING.  TB  -  Y4D 
(Way man  N.). 

GOLD  FOAM.  TB-Y4L  (Nes.  N.). 
GOLD  STAR.  TB-Y4M  (Kirk.  N.). 
GOLD  TOP.  TB-S8  (Salbaeh  1931). 
GOLDVLIESS.  TB-Y9D  (G  &  K 
1927)  ;  Goldvliel). 

GOOD  NIGHT.  TB-B3  (Sheets  N.). 
GOVERNOR.  TB-S9D  (Wayman 

N.). 

GRECIAN  GOLD.  TB-Y  (Tobie  N.). 
GUDRUN.  TB-W  (Dykes-K.  1930)  ; 
C.  M.,  R.  H.  S.  1930;  A.  M.,  R.  H. 
S.  1931;  Dykes  Memorial  Medal 
1931. 

HADRIAN.  Sib-  (Morg.  N.)  ;  R., 
Canad.  Hort.  Coun.  1931. 
HAMADRYAD.  Cal-S7L  (Berry  N.). 
HAPPINESS.  TB-W8L  (Hudson 
N.). 

HATASU.  TB-B7D  (Harding  N.). 
HAZY  HILLS.  Spur-BIL  (Wash. 
1931)  ;  Nes.  1931. 

HERMENE.  TB-S7L  (Parker-J.  B. 

N.);  H.  M.,  A.  1.  S.  1931. 
HEXAGONA  ALBA.  Hex-W 
(Millik.  1931);  S.  Cal.  1931;  White 
Hexagona. 

HEYDAY.  IB-P-Y9M  (Wmsn. 

1931)  ;  Long.  1931. 

HOLIDAY.  TB-W8  (Richer  N.). 
HOMESPUN.  IB-S4L  (Nes.  1931). 
HON'EY  BOY.  DB-E-S4L  (Keller 
1931). 


HONEYMOON.  TB-S3M  (Black  N.). 
HOUSTONIAN.  TB-SIL  (Davis 
1931). 

HUDSON  CHOICE.  TB-S5  (Jay 

1930) . 

ianthina.  Bicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J. 

1931) . 

INDEPENDENCE.  TB-B3D  (Nes. 
1931). 

INDIGO  BUNTING.  TB-BID 
(Ayres  N.). 

INTRIGUING.  TB-R7M  (Thom.-W. 

N.). 

iocyanea.  Lancicristatae  (Small 
1931). 

iodantha.  Lancicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J. 
1931). 

ioleuca.  Lancicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J. 
1931). 

iophaea.  Bicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J. 
1931). 

IRIDESCENCE.  TB-B3L  rev.  (Nes. 
N.). 

IRISH  EYES.  TB-B7M  (Collier  N.). 
I-SPEC-SO.  TB-S7  (Thom.-W.  N.). 
IVALD.  TB-Y2  (G  &  K  1930). 
IVORY  TREASURE.  TB-W4L 
(Tobie  N.). 

JACQUARD.  TB-RID  (Ayres  1931)  ; 
Emig.  1931. 

JAMES  STORER.  TB-R3D  (Storer 
N.). 

JAY  CHOICE.  TB-Y5  (Jay  1930). 
JAY  PINK.  TB-RID  (Jay  1931). 
JERRY.  TB-S9D  (Lap.  N.). 

JEVA.  TB-  (Dykes-K.  N.). 

JORAM.  TB-Y3  (Nes.  N.). 
JOYCETTE.  TB-R7M  (Sass-J.  N.). 
JULIA  MEAD.  TB-W2L  (Hudson 
N.). 

JUNALUSKA.  TB-S3  (Kirk.  N.). 

J.  W.  LYON.  TB-  (McSk.  1929); 
Crow  1929. 

KANKAKEE.  TB-B9M  (Collier  N.). 
KARADAGH.  TB-S4L  (Baker-G.  P. 
N.). 
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KEDESHKA.  TB-S9M  (Wmsn. ; 
Gers.  N.). 

KENWOOD.  TB-S9D  (Ayres  N.). 
KHALASA.  TB-B7D  (Slier.  N.). 
KICKAPOO  KID.  IB-F-S9D  (Thom.- 
W.  N.). 

KUBLAI  KHAN.  TB-E3D  (Wmsn. 

1931);  Long.  1931. 

K.  V.  AYEES.  TB-S7I  (Ayres  N.)  ; 
H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1931. 

LADY  FAIB.  TB-E3M  (Wayman 
N.). 

lancipetala.  Lancicristatae  (Alex.~E. 
J.  1931). 

LANTEEN  GLOW.  TB-Y9  (Sheets 
N.). 

LAODICEA.  TB-M-BIM  (Gers.N.). 
LAON.  TB-  (Dykes-K.  N.). 
LAEKSPUE.  TB-E-S3L  (Black  N. ) . 
LA  VENDEE  KIDS.  TB-EIL  (Davis 
1931). 

LEOCEATES.  TB-M-E3M  (Gers. 

N.). 

LESLEY  MAEY.  TB-W  (Dykes-K. 
N.). 

LIGHTNING.  TB-Y9  (Sheets  N.). 
lilacinaurea.  Lancicristatae  (Alex.- 
E.  J.  1931). 

LILAC-TIME.  TB-B7L  (Wayman 
N.). 

LISI.  TB-S8  (Thoni.-W.  N.). 
LITTLE  DOEEITT.  IB  -  F  -  Y5M 
(Benners  N.). 

LONE  STAE.  TB-S3  (Benners  N.). 
LOEICE.  TB-F-EIM  (Gers.  N.). 
LOUIS  WILLEET.  TB-Y9M  (Storer 
N.). 

LOVELY  LADY.  TB-E3L  (Wayman 
N.). 

LUCETTA.  TB-  (Dykes-K.  N.). 
LUCILLA.  Ev-BIL  (Dykes-K.  N.). 
ludoviciana.  Bicristatae  (Small  1931). 
LUZIANNA.  TB-SIM  (Wmsn.  N.). 

MADAGASCAE.  TB-E3D  (Mead 
N.). 

MAHOGANY  GIANT.  Jap-  (Chi. 
1931)  ;  Stumpp  1931. 


MAID  OF  HONOE.  TB-B3M  (Col¬ 
lier  N.). 

MALLOW  BOSE.  TB-F-E7M  (Gers. 
N.). 

MAEGAEET  ANNE.  TB-S9M 
(Wmsn.  N.). 

MAEGAEET  OGDEN.  TB-B3M 
(Black  M.). 

MAEJOEIE  TAYLOE.  TB-Y 
(Dykes-K.  N.). 

marplei.  Tricristatae  (Alex.-E.  J. 
1931). 

MAETHA  WASHINGTON.  Hex- 
ElM  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931. 
MAEY  BAETON.  IB-M-Y3D  (Hud¬ 
son  1931). 

MAEY  DOUGLAS.  Hex-E7L  (Wash. 
1931);  Nes.  1931. 

MAEY  LOVE.  Hex-B7L  (AVash. 
1931)  ;  Nes.  1931. 

MAEY  MOEEIS.  Hex-SIM  (AVash. 
1931)  ;  Nes.  1931. 

MAEY  WASHINGTON.  Hex-AV4 
(Wash.  1931)  ;  Nes.  1931. 
MATILDA  EEID.  TB-Y4M  (Guy 

N.). 

MAUD  ADAMS.  TB-B7D  (A¥ayman 

N.). 

MAUDE  MAEIE.  TB-B3  (Eicher 
N.). 

MAYFOED.  TB-B7L  (Dykes-K. 
N.). 

MAYGOLD.  IB-Y4L  (Nic.  1931); 

Kellogg  1931;  Fay  gold. 
McGEEGOE.  Fulv-S4  (Wash.  1931); 
Nes.  1931. 

MEEEY  WIDOW.  TB-W8D  (AVay- 
man  N.). 

MIDNIGHT  SUN.  TB-B7D  (Nes. 
1931). 

MILDEED  STAHLMAN.  Sib-BIL 
(Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931. 
MILLICENT.  TB-  (Dykes-K.  N.). 
MILLIE  GEOVE.  TB-E-BID 
(Dykes-K.  N.). 

MILLY  MITCHELL.  TB-S9D  (Davis 
1931). 

MINOAN.  TB-S6D  (Mead  N.). 


MISPAH.  TB-  (Baker-G.  P.  N.). 
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MISS  DULUTH.  Sib-B7D  (Sass~J. 

N.). 

MISTY  MOEN.  TB-E7L  (Tobie 
N.). 

MME.  POMPADOUE.  TB-S9D 
(Wayman  N.). 

MOCCAS.  TB-  (Dykes-K.  N.). 
MOHICAN.  TB-E  (Berry  N.). 
MONA  LISA.  TB-S5L  (Gottsclie 
1931);  Toedt  1931. 

MONTEEAL.  TB-B9D  (Morg.  N.) 

E.  Canad.  Hort,  Coun.  1931. 

MOEA.  TB-E3M  (Mead  N.). 
moricolor.  Unicristatae  (Small  1931) . 
MOTIF.  TB-B7D  (Sturt.  1931). 
MOUNTAIN  MIST.  TB-SIL  (And. 
1931). 

MOUNT  E  V  E  E  E  S  T.  TB-WW 
(Kirk.  N.). 

MOZAMBIQUE.  TB-B9D  (Mead 
N.). 

MUEEX.  TB-EIM  (Mead  N.). 

NANCY  TAYLOE.  TB-E2  (Black 

N.). 

NASSAK.  TB-W2  (Sass-H.  P.  N.). 
NAUTCH-GIEL.  TB-B9M  (Hard¬ 
ing  N.). 

NELLIE  KIEKMAN.  Hex-B7L 
(Wash.  1931)  ;  Nes.  1931. 

NEOLA.  DB-E-S9D  (Sass-J.  N.). 
NEVADA.  TB-Y5L  (Tobie  N.). 
NEW  ALBION.  TB-W4  (Essig 
1931). 

NEW  GOLD.  TB-S6  (Sheets  N.). 
NIAGAEA  FALLS.  TB-W5  (Storer 
N.). 

NIGEEIA.  TB-EID  (Mead  N.). 
NIGHTSHADE.  TB-B3D  (Winsn. 
N.). 

NINETTE.  TB-  (Dykes-K.  N.). 
NOBILITY.  TB-W  (Nes.  N.). 
NOONDAY.  TB-Y4  (Tobie  N.). 
NOEDIC.  TB-S9L  (Kirk.  N.). 
NOEEENA.  TB-S3M  (G  &  K  1930). 
NOUEA.  TB-E7L  (Dykes-K.  N.). 
NO-WE-TA.  TB-E7M  (Sass-H.  P. 
N.). 


NUEMAHAL.  TB-S9D  (Nic.  1931). 

OCTOBEE  MAPLES.  TB-S5L  (Sass- 
H.  P.  1931)  ;  Thom.-W.  1931. 
oenantha.  Lancicristatae  (Small 
1931). 

OKOBOJI.  TB-B9D  (Sass-J.  N.). 
OLD  MADEID.  TB-E9D  ( Shull  N. ) . 
OLETA.  TB-M-E7M  (Gers.  N.). 
OEIENTAL  BEAUTY.  TB-E9 
(Sheets  N.). 

OEINDA.  TB-W2  (Nes.  N.). 
OEINOCO.  TB-Y4M  (Tobie  N.). 
OELOFF.  TB-S6M  (Sass-H.  P. 
N.). 

OEMUZ.  TB-  (Dykes-K.  N.). 
OSCAE  WILDE.  Ens-W5  (Wash. 
1931)  ;  Nes.  1931. 

OZAEK  BLUE.  TB-BIL  (Jay 

1930)  ;  Big  Boy  Blue. 

PAGODA  EED.  TB-E7  (Sheets  N.). 
pallidirosea.  Trier istatae  (Alex.-E. 
J.  1931). 

PALOMAE.  TB-B7D  (Berry  1931). 
PANOPE.  TB-  (Dykes-K.  N.). 
PANSY  BOY.  TB-B9D  (Wayman 
N.). 

parvirosea.  Tricristatae  (Small  1931). 
PAWNEE.  TB-E6  (Sheets  N.) 
PEACHES.  TB-S4L  (Sass-H.  P. 

1931)  ;  Keller  1931. 

P  E  I  T  H  O.  TB-BlL  (Dykes-K. 

1930)  ;  PertJio. 

PENTELICON.  TB-W  (Berry  N.). 
PEECES  PEIM.  IB-F-E7D  (Thom.- 
W.  N.). 

PFAUENFEDEE.  DB-F-Y3D  (G 
&  K  1928). 

PHOSPHOE.  TB-Y4L  (Shull  1931 ) . 
PICAEDY.  TB-E7  (Sheets  N.). 
PICKANINNY.  Sib-  (Loth.  N.). 
PINK  GIEL.  TB-E  (Jay  1930). 
PINK  GLOEY.  TB-E5  (Jay  1930). 
PINK  JADU.  TB-E8L  (Sturt. 

1931) . 

PINK  PEINCESS.  TB-E  (Tobie 
N.). 
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PIEATE  GOLD.  TB-Y4D  (Way- 
man  1931). 

PLAY  BOY.  IB-F-W3D  (Wmsn. 

K). 

POLAE  STAE.  TB-W  (Doiialiue 
N.). 

POMPOUS.  TB-S9L  (Wayman  N.). 
PONTIAC.  TB-S7  (Sheets  N.). 
PEACHT.  Jap-Sgl-6  (Collier  N.). 
PEAETOE.  TB-B7  (Dykes-K.  N.). 
pseudocrlstata.  Laneicristatae  (Small 
1931). 

PUEPLE  NIGHT.  TB-B7D  (Eiclier 

N.). 

purpurissata.  Unicristatae  (Small 
1931). 

pyrrholoplia.  Unicristatae  (Alex.-E. 
J.  1931). 

QUEBEC.  Sib-Sl  (Morg.  N.)  ;  E. 
Canad.  Hort.  Conn.  1931. 

EADIANT  CEOWN.  TB-B7M  (To- 
bie  N.). 

EANEE.  DB-E-B7M  (Sturt.  1931). 
EAPIDAN.  TB-B3  (Sheets  N.). 
EEBECCA  WASHINGTON.  Hex- 
EIL  (Wash.  1931);  Nes.  1931. 

EED  ELF.  TB-E7M  (Nic.  N.). 

EED  EMBEE.  TB-S7D  (Sturt. 
1931). 

EED  FLAEE.  TB-E9D  (Millik. 

N.) ;  H.  M.,  A.  1.  S.  1931. 

EED  GIANT.  TB-E7  (Wayman 
N.). 

EED  EADIANCE.  TB-E7D  (Grin- 
ter  N.). 

regalis.  Laneicristatae  (Small  1931). 
regifulva.  Bicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J. 
1931). 

EETHA  ETHEL.  TB-B9L  (Jay 
1931). 

EETHA  JAY.  TB-B7L  (Jay  1931). 
EEVELATION.  TB-S4L  (Kirk. 
N.). 

EHEINFELS.  TB-W2  (G  &  K 
1928). 


EHEINSAGE.  TB-S9L  (G  &  K 

1930) . 

EHEINTOCHTEE.  TB-B3L  (G  & 
K  1928). 

rhodantha.  Tricristatae  (Alex.-E.  J. 

1931) . 

rhodochrysa.  Tricristatae  (Small 
1931). 

EIO  EITA.  TB-E6  (Sheets  N.). 
EISING  SUN.  TB-Y4  (Sheets  N.). 
EOMAN  GOLD.  TB-Y  (Tobie  N.). 
EOSANNA  HOLT.  Hex-B7D 
(Wash.  1931) ;  Nes.  1931. 

EOSE  BEAUTY.  TB-S9L  (Way- 
man  N.). 

EOSE  MIST.  DB-E-E7M  (Sass-H. 

P.  1931)  ;  Keller  1931;  Old  Bose. 
rosiflora.  Bicristatae  (Small  1931). 
rosilutea.  Laneicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J. 
1931). 

rosipurpurea.  Laneicristatae  (Alex.- 
E.  J.  1931). 

EOT  VOGEL.  Jap-Dbl-6  (Collier 

N.). 

EOYAL  BEAUTY.  TB-B7D  (Mc¬ 
Kee  N.) ;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1931;  Vel¬ 
vet  King. 

EOYAL  MANTLE.  TB-B9M  (Mc¬ 
Kee  N.). 

rubea.  Bicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J.  1931). 
rubicunda.  Laneicristatae  (Small 
1931). 

rubrolilacina.  Laneicristatae  (Alex.- 
E.  J.  1931). 

EUBYGOLD.  TB-Y9D  (Nic.  N.). 
EUFINA.  TB-EIL  (Dykes-K.  1931)  ; 
Malvena. 

EUSTYGOLD.  TB-S4D  (And.  1931). 

SALEEOSA.  DMB-E-B9D  (Wmsn.; 
Gers.  1931). 

salmonicolor.  LTnicristatae  (Small 
1931). 

SAN  JACINTO.  TB-S8  (Davis 
1931). 

SAEA  CHEEK.  Hex-S7L  (Wash. 

1931)  ;  Nes.  1931.  , 

SAECINA.  IB-F-Y5  (Tobie  N.). 
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SASKIA.  TB-Wl  (Dykes-K.  1930). 
SCHNEEBEEG.  Jap-Sgl-1  (Collier 
N.). 

SCHNEEVOGEL.  Jap-Sgl-1  (Col¬ 
lier  jST.). 

SEA  DAWN.  TB-S7L  (Nic.  N.). 
SHADOWLAND.  DB-E-B7D  (Nes. 
1931). 

SHABAZAD.  TB-S3  (Sheets  N.). 
SHAGA-LASKA.  TB-M-B9D  (Gers. 
N.). 

SHIRVAN.  TB-S7D  (Loomis  N.). 
SHOGUN.  TB-S7M  (Nie.  1931)  ; 

Kellogg  1931;  Banee. 

SHRINE  OF  GOLD.  TB-BIL.  (Bral. 
N.). 

SIAM  GOLD.  TB-R6  (Sheets  N.). 
SIS.  DB-M-S8L  (Davis  N.). 
SISKIN.  IB-F-Y4  (Wmsn.  N.). 
SITKA.  TB-Wl  (Essig  1931). 
SKYSCRAPER.  TB-Y4L  (Dykes-K. 
N.). 

SNOW  BLOSSOM.  TB-WW  (Nes. 

N.). 

SNOWBOY.  TB-WW  (Waymaii  N.) . 
SNOWFIELD.  TB  -  W  (Dykes  -  K. 
N.). 

SNOW  KING.  TB-WW  (Sass-H.  P. 
N.). 

SOLITAIRE.  TB-WW  (Nic.  N.). 
SPANISH  GOLD.  TB-Y4M  (Tobie 
N.). 

SPARK.  TB-R7D  (Nie.  1931)  ;  Kel¬ 
logg  1931, 

SPECKLED  BEAUTY.  TB-B7L 
(Jay  1930). 

SPRING  MORN.  TB-W7  (Nes. 
1930). 

STARGLOW.  TB-Y8L  (Waymaii 
N.)  . 

STAR  OF  GOLD.  TB-Y4D  (Nes. 
N.). 

STARSONG.  TB-S7L  (Mor.  1931); 
Sturt.  1931. 

STELLA  ROSE.  TB-S7M  (Richer 
N.). 

STRATOSPHERE.  TB-Wl  (Dona¬ 
hue  N.). 


subfulva.  Bicristatae  (Small  1931). 
SUMAC.  TB-B9D  (Wmsn.  N.). 
SUMMER  BREEZE.  TB-B9M 
(Tobie  N.). 

SUMMER  TAN.  TB-S9L  ( Kirk.  N . ) . 
SUN  GLORY.  TB-M-Y6M  (Jay 
1931). 

SUNGLOW.  TB-W4  (Waymaii  N.). 
SUNKIST  GOLD.  TB-Y8  (Wayman 
N.). 

SUNNY  DAY.  Spur-Y4D  (Sass-H.  P. 

N.). 

SUNNY  TENNESSEE.  TB-  (Bral. 

N.). 

SUNSET  GLOW.  TB-S4  (Nes.  N.). 
SWEET  CICELY.  TB-W7  (Berniers 

N.). 

SWEET  SUSAN.  TB-B9D  (Collier 
N.). 

TALWEWE.  TB-Y4  (Sheets  N.). 
TAPESTRY.  TB-R3M  (Ayres  1931)  : 
Cooley  1931. 

TAYLOR.  TB-R7D  (Black  N.). 
TEMPEST.  TB-S9D  (Tobie  N.). 
TEXAS  RANGER.  TB-B9D  (Davis 
1931) 

THEODOLINDA.  TB-B2M  (Ayres 
N.). 

thomasii.  Tricristatae  (Small  1931). 
TICONDEROGA.  TB-Y9D  (Hudson 
N.). 

TIFFANY.  TB-S8D  (Sass-H.  P. 
N.). 

TIMMIE.  DB-M-B3D  (Richer  N.). 
TINY  TIM.  DB-Y  (Tobie  N.). 
TIOGA.  TB-B7D  (Salbach  1931). 
TITMOUSE.  IB-M-BIM  (Wmsn. 
N.). 

TOKAY.  TB-S9L  (Nic.  1931.). 

TOP  O'  THE  MORN.  TB-S7M 
(Thom.-W.  N.). 

TORCH.  TB-B7M  (Kirk.  N.). 
TORCHLIGHT.  TB-WW  (Richer 
N.). 

TOSCANA.  TB-S4L  (Count.  N.). 
TROPIC  NIGHT.  Sib-BID  (Morg. 
N.)  ;  R.  Canad.  Hort.  Conn,  1931. 
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TWEEDLEDEE.  IB-F-Y9D  (Hud¬ 
son  1931). 

TWEEDLEDUM.  IB-r-Y9D  (Hud¬ 
son  1931). 

tyriana.  Unicristatae  (Small  1931). 
UTOPIA.  TB-BIL  (Tobie  N.). 

V  A  C  U  N  A.  MB-S9L  (Dykes-K. 

1930) . 

VALOE.  TB-B3D  (Me.  N.). 

VENUS  DE  MILO.  TB-WW  (Ayres 

1931)  ;  Cooley  1931;  H.  M.,  A.  1.  S. 
1931. 

VERMONT  WINTER.  Jap-Dbl-1 
(Freeborn  N,). 

VIOLET  GIANT.  Jap-Dbl-  (Clii. 

1931)  ;  Stumpp  1931. 

VIOLET  MELODY.  TB-B7D  (Way- 
man  N.). 

violilutea.  Coronicristatae  (A’ex.-E. 
J.  1931). 

violivenosa.  Bicristatae  ( Small  1931). 
vlridis.  Laneicristatae  (Alex.-E.  J. 
1931). 

viridivinea.  Unicristatae  (Small 
1931). 

WATERFALL.  TB-Wl  (Shull  N.). 
WATSON  YELLOW.  TB-Y6M  rev. 
(Black  N.). 

Iris  Names  Approved  in 

ALTA  CALIFORNIA.  TB-M-S6D 
(Mohr-Mit.  1931)  ;  Salbacli  1931. 
AMRITA.  TB-M-B3M  (Con.  N.). 
APPARITION.  IB-M-S9M  (Cay. 

N.). 

ARMIDE.  TB-R3M  (Cay.  N.). 
AUDREY  KITTOW.  TB-E-RIM 
(Per.  N.). 

AVIATEUR  COSTES.  TB-S5  (Mil. 
1931). 

BEOTIE.  TB-S3L  (Cay.  N.). 
BIJOU.  Jap-Dbl-1.  Le  Petit  Jar- 
din,  38:  213.  26  July  1931. 

BLUE  DRAGON.  TB-B  (Tomalin 

M). 


WAX  WINGS.  TB-W2  (Jay  1931). 
WEE  WILLIE.  IB-F-S3L  (Tobie 

N.). 

wherryana.  Radicristatae  (Small 
1931). 

WHITE  GIANT.  Jap-1  (Chi.  1931)  ; 
Stumpp  1931. 

WHITE  JADE.  TB-W  (Donahue 
N.). 

WHITE  SISTER.  TB-M-W4L 
•  (Gers.  N.). 

WIDOW  WHO.  DB-E-S9  (Fellows 
1920). 

WISTERIANA.  Jap-Sgl-5  (Collier 
N.). 

WRENS  EGG.  TB-S9M  (Black  N.). 

YACQUITA.  TB-F-RIL  (Gers.  N.). 
YADKIN.  TB-Y9  (Nes.  N.). 
YANKEE  ROSE.  TB-R  (Wayman 
N.). 

YELLOW  JAY.  TB-Y4D  (Jay 

1930)  ;  Yellow  Boy. 

YELLOW  PEARL.  TB-Y4L  (Salb. 

1931) . 

YOSEMITE.  TB-Wl  (Sheets  N.). 

ZENITH.  TB-BID  (Tobie  N.). 
ZIERLICH.  Jap-Dbl-4  (Collier  N.). 
ZUNI  MAID.  TB-S7D  (And.  1931). 

1931,  but  not  Registered 

BLUE  HEAVEN.  TB-B  (Wass. 
1931). 

BLUE  WAIF.  DB-BIM  (McK. 

1931)  ;  Brook.  1931. 

BRENNUS.  TB-B3  (Cay.  bef.  1929). 
BRIMPTON.  TB-F-BID  (Waterer 
1931). 

CABECO.  TB-B3M  (Craw.  1922). 
CANDEUR.  Jap-Sgl-1.  Le  Petit 
Jar  din,  38:  213.  26  July  1931. 
CARMINE  CREST.  TB-R 7  (Craw. 
1922). 

CARPEAUX.  IB-F-S3M  (Cay. 
1931). 

CHALDEE.  TB-W2  (Cay.  N.). 

] 


CHOLSEY.  TB-F-S9M  (Waterer 
1931). 

CONQUETE.  Jap-Dbl-3.  Le  Petit 
Jardin,  38:  213.  26  July  1931. 
CONSTANCE  GAENER.  Eng-R7L 
(Watsoii-J.  H.-Sharp  1931). 

DALOU.  TB-Y9  (Cay.  1931). 
DORIS  PIPER.  TB-F-B9M  (Gib¬ 
son  N.). 

DOUAIRIERE.  TB-RIM  (Cay.  bef. 

1929). 

ELEGANTE.  TB-S3M  (Molir-Mit. 

1931)  ;  Salbach  1931. 

EVELYN  BENSON.  TB-S9M  (Mur. 
1931)  ;  Silver  Medal  R.  H.  S.  1931. 

FAIRY  PRINCESS.  TB-RIL  (Mur. 
1931);  Orp.  1931. 

FANDANGO.  TB-S9M  (Cay.  bef. 

1929)  ;  C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.  1929. 
FARAUD.  TB-S3D  (Cay.  N.). 
FAVORI.  TB-EIL  (Cay.  N.). 
FLORENCE  IRENE.  TB-SIL 

(Pfeif.  1931), 

GAY  GIRL.  TB-Y9M  (Mur.  1931). 
GENEVIEVE  SEROUGE.  TB-S3L 
(Cay.  N.)  ;  Prize  for  3  best  irises 
S.  N.  H.  F.,  1931;  T7ieZ>es. 
GERMAIN  PILON.  TB-F-S6L  rev. 
(Cay.  1931). 

GOODWILL.  TB-  (Sass-J.  bef 

1930)  ;  Bretsch.  bef.  1930. 
GRANNY.  TB-W2  (Baker-G.  P. 

N.). 

GREY  GHOST.  TB-F-SIL  (Per. 

N.). 

GUARDIAN.  TB-S4L  (Cay.  N.). 
GYPTIS.  TB-RID  (Cay.  1931). 

H.  CORREVON.  TB-S3  (Cay.  bef. 

1929)  ;  C.  M.,  8.  N.  H.  F.,  1931. 
HELIANE.  TB-W2  (Mil.  1931). 
HUMBOLDT.  Sib-BIM.  Foerster 
1931. 

HURLEY.  TB-F-B3M  (Waterer 

1931) . 


ILLINA  WATSON.  Eiig-WW  (Wat- 
son~J.  H. — Sharp  1931). 

INDIAN  GOLD.  TB-S6L  (Hend.- 
W.  K.  1931). 

JANET  RICHTER.  TB-S9M  (Craw. 
1927). 

J.  CALLOT.  TB-S6L  (Cay.  1931). 
JOCUMBO.  TB-S3M  (Craw.  1925). 
JOLIET.  TB-B3M  (Craw.  1925). 
JONCHEE.  TB-F-B3  (Vilm.  N.)  ; 

C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.,  1931. 

JUDITH  NILES.  TB-R3D  (Craw. 
1926). 

JULIA  FOX.  TB-S3D  (Craw. 
1926). 

KING  ARTHUR.  TB-B3M  (Kirk. 
N.). 

KINTBURY.  TB-F-B2  (Waterer 
1931). 

LACUSTRIS  ALBA.  Ev-W.  (1931) 
A.  I.  S.  Bull.  39:  21  April  1931. 
LADY  HUDSON.  TB-SlL  (Mur. 
1931)  ;  Orp.  1931. 

LADY  LOUISE.  TB-Y3  (Craw. 
1929). 

LADY  MARY.  TB-R3L  (Craw. 
1929). 

LEOPARD.  IB-P-S6M  (Mil.  1931). 
LE  TIGRE.  TB-F-S9L  (Cay.  N.). 
LEWKNOR.  TB-F-RIL  (Waterer 
1931). 

LOLITA.  TB-Y5L  (Cay.  N.). 

MARECHAL  FOCH.  TB-Y9  (Mil. 
1931). 

MARYLISE.  TB-R2  (Cay.  bef. 

1929) ;  Cay.  bef.  1929. 

MARY  NULTY.  Spur-W  (Bran. 

1931)  ;  Ainsley  1931. 

MATSUDA.  Jap-  (Vilm.  N.)  ; 

C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.,  1931. 

MME.  DE  BEAUMARCHAIS.  TB- 
S9M  (Mil.  1931). 

MME.  M.  LASSAILLY.  TB-S3D 
(Cay.  N.). 
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MME.  PIEERE  THIBAULT.  Jap- 
Sgl-2.  Le  Petit  Jar  din,  38:  213. 
26  July  1931. 

MODESTIE.  TB-Wl  (Cay.  bef. 

1929)  ;  Cay.  bef.  1929. 

MOEIOKA.  Jap-Dbl-6  (Vilm.  N.)  ; 

C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  E.,  1931. 
MOUSQUETAIEE.  IB-E-B3D  (Cay. 
K). 

MES.  FEANCIS  WOOD.  TB-EIL 
(Wood  K). 

NELLIE  STUAET.  Spur-B  (Bran. 

1931)  ;  Ainsley  1931. 

NEMEE.  TB-P-B9  (Vilm.  N.) ; 
C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.,  1931. 

OUEAVA.  Jap-Sgl-7  (Vilm.  N.)  ; 
C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.,  19'31. 

PACILAED  BLUE.  TB~B  (Wass. 
1931). 

PAUL  HUET.  TB-S5  (Cay.-F. 

1928)  ;  C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.,  1924. 
PEEVANEH.  IB-F-Y4L  (Mur. 

1931). 

PETEAEQUE.  TB-EIM  (Cay.  bef. 

1929) . 

PIEEEE  LESCOT.  TB-W2  (Cay. 
1931). 

PINK  FEILLS.  TB-W7  (Wass. 
1931). 

PEADIEE.  TB-B3L  (Cay.  1931). 
PEESIDENT  PILKINGTON.  TB- 
S6L  (Cay.  1931);  C.  M.,  S.  N. 
H,  F,,  1929,  1931. 

PEIMAT.  TB-S9L  (Cay.  1931)  ; 

C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.,  1931, 
PEOFESSEUE  MITCHELL.  TB- 
ElM  (Cay.  N.)  ;  Prize  for  3  best 
irises  S.  N.  H.  F.,  1931;  Sidney  B. 
Mitchell;  Sidney  Mitchell. 
PTOLEMeE.  TB-F-B3  (Vilm.  N.)  ; 

C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.,  1931. 
PULLACH.  TB-E-B3M  (Foerster 
1916). 

QUEEN  ANNE.  MB-S6L  (Way- 
man  N.). 


QUEEN  OF  SHEBA.  TB-S3M  (In¬ 
sole  1931)  ;  Orp.  1931. 

EAFI.  TB-Y9M  (Mur.  N.)  ;  C.  M., 
Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  1931. 
EEMENHAM.  TB-F-S9M  (Waterer 
1931). 

EEVEEENCE.  IB-F-W2  (Cay.  N.). 
EICHAEDON.  Jap-Sgl-3.  Le  Petit 
Jardin,  38:  214.  26  July  1931. 

EOI  SOLEIL.  TB-Y4M  (Cay.  N.). 
EOSE  WATSON.  Eng-E7L  (Wat- 
son-J.  H.-Sharp  1931). 

EOXANE.  TB-EIM  (Cay.  bef. 
1929). 

SAMBA-DIOUF.  TB-E-S3D  (Cay. 

1931)  ;  C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.,  1931. 
SANTA  CLAEA.  TB-B7M  (Mohr- 
Mit.  1931)  ;  Salbach  1931. 
SASUNA.  Jap-Dbl-6  (Vilm.  N.)  ; 

C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.,  1931. 
SEDUCTION.  TB-W2  (Cay.  N.). 
SEQUANA.  TB-Y3  (Cay.  bef. 

1929) . 

SEEENITE.  TB-S3L  (Cay.  1931); 

C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.,  1931. 
SEEPOLETTE.  DB-W9  (Mil. 
1931). 

SESOSTEIS.  TB-S9D  (Cay.  1931) ; 

C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F.,  1931. 
SIBIEICA  SCHWANN.  Sib  -  W4 
Foerster  1931. 

SIE  WM.  MANSFIELD.  Eng-B7 
Tlioolen  1931. 

SPUEAUE.  Spur-W4  (Den.  1931); 
Cay.  1931. 

ST.  CECILIA.  TB-W8  (English 

1930) . 

STEVENTON.  TB-F-EIM  (Wat¬ 
erer  1931). 

SUNKIST.  TB-S6L  (Per.  N.)  ; 
C.  M.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  1931. 

TAETUFE.  TB-S9M  (Cay.  N.). 
TEENISSA.  TB-S3M  (Dykes-K. 
1929). 
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TOELLETUEM.  TB-B3L  (Arends 
1930)  ;  Foerster  1931. 
TEIGONOCAEPA.  Sib-Dwf-B 
(1853)  •,  Foerster  1931. 

VERONIQUE.  TB-B2  (Cay.  bef. 
1929). 


VISION.  TB-S6D  (Cay.  N.)  ; 
Felicite. 

WITHINGTON  BRIDE.  Eiig.W7 
(Watson-J.  H.-Sliarp  1931). 

YASMIN.  TB-S6M  (Mur.  N.)  ; 
C.  M.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  1931. 


Varietal  Names  Unapproved  or  Under  Investigation 


Alice  Blue.  Jap-Dbl.  Weed  1931. 
Astarte.  TB-W2  (Cay.  N.). 

Azedo.  Jap-Dbl.  Farr  1931. 

Beaeonfield.  TB-W8.  Totty  1931. 
Blue  Boy.  Sib.-B  (Wal.  N.). 

Blue  Moon  TB-B7L  (Davis  1931)  ; 
Davis  1931. 

Catliay.  TBF-Y6  rev.  (Wal.  N.). 
Celebrity.  TB-SIL  (Keller  1931); 

Keller  1931;  to  be  changed. 
Charmeur.  TB-R3L  (Cay.  1931)  ; 

Cay.  1931. 

Clair  de  Liine.  Jap-Dbl-3.  Le  Petit 
Jardin  38:  213.  26  July  1931. 

Clio-Fluffy. 

Columbine.  TB-W4  (Mur.  1930). 
Coquette.  TB-B3L  (Dykes-K.  1928)  ; 

will  probably  be  changed. 

Dionee.  TB-E-Y9  (Vilm.  N.). 

Electre.  TB-S7L  (Cay.  1931);  Cay. 
1931. 

Golden  Queen.  DB-Y  Toole  1931. 
Herman.  Eng-B7M  Thoolen  1931. 
Iroquois.  TB-Y9D  (Caj.  bef.  1929)  ; 
Cay.  bef.  1929. 

Josephs  Coat.  TB-Y9D  (Jay  1930)  ; 
Jay  1930;  name  to  be  changed. 

Magali.  TB-S7L  (Cay.  1931);  Cay. 
1931. 

Maisie  Lowe.  TB-  (G  &  A  1931)  ; 
G  &  A  1931;  not  the  approved  var¬ 
iety  now  listed  as  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gib¬ 
son. 

Marion.  IB-F-BIL  (Mil.  1931); 
Mil.  1931. 


Miss  Rockford.  TB-W2.  Kunderd 
1931. 

Nemesis.  1B-E-Y9L  (Mil.  1931); 
Mil.  1931. 

Ossamequin.  TB-Y9M.  Alex.  1931. 


Papillon.  TB-B3L  (Cay.  bef.  1929)  ; 
Cay.  bef.  1929. 


Picador. 

TB-  (Cay 

.  N.). 

Pigeon. 

Eng-W. 

Ann.  Hort.  70. 

1847. 

Pompeius  Magnus. 

Eng-W  8.  Ann. 

Hort. 

70.  1847. 

Priam. 

Eng-W  8. 

Ann.  Hort.  70. 

1847. 

Priam. 

Span-B9. 

Ann.  Hort.  70. 

1847. 

Prince 

Arthur. 

TB-S9L  (Craw. 

1929). 

Princess 

Royal. 

Span-W.  Ann. 

Hort. 

70.  1847. 

Queen  Esther.  Eng-W7.  Ann.  Hort. 
70.  1847. 

Queen  of  France.  Span-W7.  Ann. 
Hort.  70.  1847. 

Queen  of  Scots.  Span-B3.  Ann. 
Hort.  70.  1847. 

Rebecca.  Span-B3.  Ann.  Hort.  70. 
1847. 

Reform.  Span-B3.  Ann.  Hort.  70. 
1847. 

Romulus.  TB-S9M  (Cay.  bef.  1929)  ; 

Cay.  bef.  1929. 

Rosa.  DB-  Mil.  1931. 

Rosabelle.  Span-W7.  Ann.  Hort. 
70.  1847. 
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Eosinate.  Span-B3.  Ann.  Hort.  70. 
1847. 

Eosita.  TB-W2  (Cay.  N.). 

Eosy  Dawn.  TB-EIL  (Craw.  1924). 

Saladin.  TB-B3D  (Cay.  bef.  1929)  ; 

Cay.  bef.  1929;  C.  M.,  8.  N.  H.  F. 
Salmon  Buff.  TB-B9I.  Field  1931. 
Sargosa.  TB-F-EID  (Wal.  N.). 
Satrape.  TB-Y9D  (Cay.  N.)  ;  (No. 
4354). 

Sir  J.  Broughton.  Span^WS.  Ann. 
Hort.  70.  1847. 

Sir  J,  Seabriglit.  Span-B9.  Ann. 
Hort.  70.  1847. 

Soleil  d'Or.  TB-Y4D  (Cay.  N.). 
Splendour.  Jap-Dbl-2.  Le  Petit 
Jardin  38:  213.  26  July  1931. 

Spotted  Lion,  Span-W8.  Ann.  Hort. 
70.  1847. 

Taglioni.  Span-W7.  Ann.  Hort,  70. 
1847. 


Talisman.  TB-S6M  (Mur.  1930). 
Theodora.  TB-S6D  (Cay.  N.)  ;  (No. 
1299). 

Thesoulda.  Span-B3.  Ann.  Hort.  70. 
1847. 

Topsy.  TB-B3D  (Craw.  1928). 
Toreador.  TB-S9M  (Cay.  N.). 
Triumph.  Span-B3.  Ann.  Hort.  70. 
1847. 

Typhon.  Span-B3.  Ann.  Hort.  70. 
1847. 

Uncle  Tom.  TB-B3D  (Craw.  1929). 

Veronica.  Span-B9.  Ann.  Hort.  70. 
1847. 

Victor  Hugo.  TB-S7L  (Cay,  bef. 

1929)  Cay.  bef.  1929. 

Volupte.  TB-S*D  (Cay.  N.). 

White  Wolf.  Span-W.  Ann.  Hort. 
70.  1847. 

William  Tell.  Spani-B9.  Ann.  Hort. 
70.  1847. 


Synonymous  Names 


Aarehorsl — AAEESHOET. 

APHEOJUNE. 

A.  J.  Muehling—A.  J.  MUEHLIG. 
Albarte — ALBATEE. 

Andre  Barrier — ANDEE  BAEBIEE. 
AppJi  roj  u  ne — APHEO  JUNE. 
Appollo—AFO'LJjO  WALLACE. 
Araminto — AEAMINTA. 

Aramus — AEAMIS. 

Arctarus — AECTUEUS. 

Asciitar?/— ASCUTNEY. 

Auerfero — AUEIPEEO. 

Avarado — ALVAEADO. 

Avril — 27  A  VEIL. 
AAuda—AZVLADO. 

Bean  Sahereur — BEAU  SABEEUE. 
Belisare — BELTS  AIEE. 

Bianaca — BI  AN  C  A. 

Biilora  LIEUTENANT  DE 

CHAVAGNAC. 

Big  Boy  Blue — OZAEK  BLUE. 

Blue  Bonnet — BLUEBONNET. 
Bluett— BIjVET. 


Caluxa—CABIXA. 
Canielaird—CAMBBIABJ). 

Celaneeo — CELAEEIO. 

C/m5se?^cr— CHASSEUE. 

Ch  list  at  a — cristata. 

C(/mcfear— CTNNABAE. 

e?/o—CITEONELLA. 

Col.  Lindbergh— BmBBBBGB.. 

Conte  Hautefeulle—C  O  M  T  E  S  S  E 
D  ’HAUTEVILLE. 

Corn  a  u  COENU  AULT . 

C.  P.  Connelly— C.  P.  CONNELL. 
Crosspotncfc— COSPATEICK. 

C  rys#«  Z?  in  c—CEYST  ALINE. 
Cyanede—QYAXBA. 

Datedogus — DATEDOGU. 

David  Termers— DAVID  TENIEES. 
Deese— DEESSE. 

Be  jocet — DE  JAZET. 

De^mdi^eZ/— DEMI-DEUIL. 

Bixniunde — DIXMUDE. 

Dorothy  Deitz — ^DOEOTHY  DIETZ. 
Dorth  ea — DOEOTHE  A. 
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Z>reofZ— DEEAM. 

Breadnmiglit — DE  EADNAUGHT 
BEALLIAE. 

Du  Giieslin—DTJ  GUESCLIN. 

Edward  Mitchell  —  EDOUAED 
MICHEL. 

Enscorceleur — EN  SOECELEUE. 
Ensorecleur — ENSOECELEUE. 
EUPHONY. 

Faustina — FAUSTINE. 
Faygold—M.KYGO'LD. 

Flame  (Insole)~GOLDEN  FLAEE. 
Fritzof — FEIT  J  OF. 

Fuer still  Lon  Yay — F  U  E  E  S  T  I  N 
LONYAY. 

Garouchi—GIA-NT  KING. 

Gay  Hussar d— GAY  HUSSAE. 

GoUin  EefZ— GOBELIN  EED. 

Goldvlieh—GOGBY'LmSS. 

Goodrun—GVGRJJN. 

Hermosia — HEEMOSA. 

HT/pmts— HYPNOS. 

Iceberg  (Dykes) — GLACILLA. 
72?/aZZ— IBPALL. 

Jacquesiama — JACQUESIANA. 

Jay’s  Delight— JAY  CHOICE. 

Jay’s  Fwrefca— EUEEKA  SPEINGS. 
Jean  D  Arc— JEANNE  D’AEC. 

Kendron — KEDEON. 
Eulantith—KGljAN  TITH. 

La  Corrage — LE  COEEEGE. 

Lady  LADYLUCK. 

LENZ-SCHNEE. 
Llermette — L  ’HEEMITTE. 
Llermitte—h  ’HEEMITTE. 

Lord  Lahourne  —  L  O  E  D 
BOUENE. 

Lord  Lamborn  —  LOED 
BOUENE. 

Loretto — LOEETTO. 


Malvena — EUFINA. 

M.  Blanc  Pion—MMF.  BLANCHE 
PION. 

M.  Brum—M.  BEUN. 

MELCHIOE. 

Mexicane — MEXICAN  A. 

Micheline  Charrier  —  MICHELINE 
CHAEEAIEE. 

Mirabel — EED  EOBE. 

MareUe— MAEEETT. 

Mme.  Abel  Chantenay — MME.  ABEL 
CHATENAY. 

Mine.  Chatenay  —  MME.  ABEL 
CHATENAY. 

Mine.  Gaudichow—^OGY .  DE  MME. 
GAUDICHAU. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Large— MBS.  E.  B. 
LAEGE. 

Nehawala — NEHAWKA. 

Niblungen—mBFIjVNGFY. 

Yule  Borage— YGFF  D’OEAGE. 

Ochracea  Sunset — OCHEACEA. 

Oddette  Olivette— ODFJTF  OLIVET. 

Parpalion — HAEPALION. 

Perledonna — PEELADONNA. 

PEITHO. 

PerwinUe  —  PEEIWINKLE  WAL¬ 
LACE. 

Pinh  Progression — PINK  PEOGEES- 
SION. 

Pine  D’Or—PLGlF  D’OE. 

PAaZe— ALGONQUIN. 

Primrose  Yellow  —  PEIMEOSE 
DWAEF. 

Printemps — LE  PEINTEMPS. 

Prosper  Lauger  —  PEOSPEE 
LAUGIEE. 

Panee— SHOGUN. 

Bemontant  Aureoline — JEAN  SIEET. 

Bemontant  Sirio  —  LIEUTENANT 
DE  CHAVAGNAC. 

Bheine  EHEIN  NIXE. 

Bhein  Nixie — EHEIN  NIXE. 

Bota  Carmine — EOTA. 


L  AM- 
L  AM- 
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Boturoa — EOTORUA. 

Boxanna — EOZANNA. 

Saturnia  (Dykes-K.)  YACUNA. 

S.  D.  L.  Chavanac — LIEUTENANT 
DE  CHAYAGNAC. 

SiieMna — SHEKINAH. 

Simone  Vaisiere — SIMONE  YAIS- 
SIEEE. 

SKITCHEWAUG. 
SlcitcTiewawg — SKITCHEWAUG. 

SKITCHEWAUG. 

THESEUS. 

TMase—THAIS. 


Tocatta — TOCCATA. 

True  Sharm—T'RV^E  CHAEM. 

White  WHITEBIED. 

WomMisTca — AMBLISKA. 

IF.  WYOMISSING. 

Yellow  Boy  (Jay)— YELLOW  JAY. 
¥  olonde — Y  OLANDE . 

Zilia  Berry — ZILIA. 

Zuannesheurge — -ZWANENBUEG. 
ZwfeZii— ELIZABETH  HUNTING- 
TON. 


1931  REPORTS 
REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT 

In  this  year,  with  its  general  air  of  depression  and  apprehension, 
it  is  nice  to  know  that  the  American  Iris  Society  has  been  able  to 
continue  its  even  v^ay  without  any  important  curtailments  in  its  pro¬ 
gram.  It  has  been  able  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  about  a  hundred 
members,  to  finish  the  year  without  calling  upon  its  reserves  and 
even  to  make  a  slight  increase  in  its  endovTuent  fund.  We,  who 
have  been  closest  to  the  work,  have  long  known  that  the  society 
could  live  and  prosper  in  good  times ;  now  the  society  has  demon¬ 
strated  to  us  that  its  work  is  important  enough  to  continue  to  draw 
loyal  support  in  face  of  bad  times. 

I  may,  however,  mention  one  great  disappointment  in  the  year’s 
program.  We  did  not  go  to  Canada  for  our  annual  meeting  as 
planned.  We  have  many  Canadian  members  and  we  felt  we  owed 
them  a  visit.  A  delightful  program  was  arranged  only  to  be  upset 
at  the  last  minute  by  the  most  unseemly  haste  of  the  warm  weather 
which  brought  the  Irises  into  bloom  nearly  two  weeks  ahead  of  the 
usual  time.  I  want  our  kind  friends  across  the  border  to  know 
that  the  sudden  cancellation  was  decided  upon  with  very  real 
regret.  All  of  us  had  wanted  to  see  the  fine  Irises  that  are  grown 
around  Ottawa  and  Montreal,  and  all  of  us  wanted  to  know  our 
Canadian  members  better;  some  of  us  indeed  may  have  had  addi¬ 
tional  reasons  for  wishing  to  cross  the  border ! 

When  we  found  ourselves  without  an  annual  meeting  at  such  a 
late  date  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  came  to  the  rescue  and  in- 
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vited  ns  there  to  see  the  Japanese  Iris.  This  was  something  that 
had  been  talked  of  for  many  years  but  fear  of  hot  Jnly  weather  had 
always  loomed  np  like  a  specter  when  we  considered  it.  And  snre 
enough  it  was  hot.  Bnt  the  meeting,  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Reed’s 
work  with  Japanese  Iris  and  then  the  long  trip  ont  to  the  John 
Lewis  Childs  Nursery  were  all  interesting  and  enjoyable. 

I  reported  last  year  that  onr  lantern  slide  collection  had  been 
greatly  improved ;  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  note  that  this  year 
it  has  been  in  greater  demand  than  ever  before,  thereby  justifying 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  getting  it  ready. 

I  have  spoken  at  various  meetings  of  the  society,  of  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  our  test  gardens  in  proper  condition.  In  the  enthusiasm 
of  starting  such  a  garden  more  Irises  are  often  planted  than  can  be 
properly  cared  for,  with  a  result  that  valuable  plants  are  lost,  labels 
get  mixed  and  our  members  lose  confidence.  They  then  neglect  to 
send  in  new  varieties  and  then  criticize  the  lack  of  novelties.  En¬ 
tirely  aside  from  complaints  that  have  come  in  from  our  members 
I  have  been  in  close  enough  touch  with  a  number  of  these  gardens 
to  know  these  facts  from  my  own  personal  observation.  To  give 
them  up  as  has  been  occasionally  suggested  is  certainly  no  remedy. 
Granted  that  faults  have  and  do  exist,  it  is  still  true  that  these 
gardens  have  been  valuable  to  the  society,  to  its  members  and  to 
the  public. 

I  make  this  long  preamble  to  give  the  cheering  news  that  our 
two  oldest  gardens  (New  York  and  Brooklyn)  are  this  year  in  better 
condition  than  I  have  ever  seen  them,  and  that  I  am  very  proud  of 
what  has  been  and  is  being  accomplished  there.  And  may  I  tell 
you  a  story  in  this  connection:  Last  June  in  the  New  York  garden 
I  fell  into  conversation,  as  to  the  merits  of  some  of  the  Iris  varieties, 
with  a  gentleman,  a  stranger  to  me,  who  seemed  to  know  Irises 
quite  well.  Noting  occasional  gaps  in  the  planting  he  remarked 
that  it  was  strange  that  the  American  Iris  Society  did  not  keep 
the  varieties  more  up  to  date  so  that  all  the  novelties  of  previous 
years  could  be  seen. 

Now  I  confess  that  this  is  exactly  the  remark  I  would  have  made 
if  I  were  an  outsider.  I  would  assume  that  the  American  Iris 
Society  which  had  been  able  to  sponsor  this  garden,  was  large  and 
rich  and  able  to  buy  all  the  plants  it  needed,  and  to  employ  skilled 
gardeners  to  plant  and  care  for  them.  Some  day  this  may  come 
about.  In  the  meantime  we  continue  to  go  along,  our  work  done 
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in  the  spare  time  of  our  volunteer  workers,  all  of  whom  are  busy 
people  with  many  other  interests.  And  this  being  the  case  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  proud  that  we  have  done  as  much  as  we  have,  although 
I  realize  well  our  many  shortcomings. 

Our  directors  have  felt  for  some  years  that  our  system  of 
awards,  which  had  been  started  when  the  society  was  much  smaller, 
was  outgrown  and  needed  revision.  Accordingly  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  to  take  over  this  and  preliminary  announcement 
was  made  in  the  April  Bulletin.  More  than  fifty  persons  were 
named  accredited  judges  and  asked  to  send  in  ratings  and  recom¬ 
mendations.  It  is  disappointing  that  only  slightly  more  than  half 
replied  and  that  although  about  350  varieties  were  rated  the  largest 
number  of  judges  voting  on  one  variety  was  eight.  As  I  write 
this,  the  committee  on  awards  is  still  struggling  on  this  problem 
and  I  do  not  know  if  their  report  will  be  included  in  this 
issue  or  wait  over  till  the  April  number.  Mr.  Sherman  Duffy  is 
at  present  rewriting  the  instructions  to  send  to  judges  in  1932  and 
is  clarifying  matters  about  which  questions  have  arisen.  I  hope 
for  a  much  larger  response  from  our  judges  this  coming  spring. 

Our  society,  while  young,  has  suffered  much  from  death  among 
its  leaders.  Last  spring  Mr.  F.  X.  Schreiner,  who  had  only  just 
been  made  a  director,  was  taken  from  us.  His  death  deprives 
the  society  of  one  of  its  most  loyal  friends  just  as  he  was  about  to 
take  up  his  new  duties  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  I  had  corre¬ 
sponded  with  Mr.  Schreiner  for  nearly  ten  years  but  had  only  met 
him  once.  At  that  time  we  discussed  for  nearly  four  hours  the 
new  classification  he  was  about  to  publish  in  his  catalog.  His 
recent  catalogs  have  been  valuable  works  of  reference  for  all  who 
grow  and  love  Iris  and  it  is  nice  to  know  that  his  son  expects  to 
continue  the  business. 

May  I  again  remind  the  members  that  this  society  is  run  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  and  that  officers  and  directors  are  here  to  serve. 
Send  in  your  suggestions  and  your  criticisms.  Tell  us  what  you 
want  done  and  help  us  as  you  have  in  the  past  by  continuing  your 
membership  and  bring  in  your  friends. 
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MINUTES  OF  TWELFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
BROOKLYN  BOTANIC  GARDEN, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  John  C.  Wister,  at 
10 :  22  A.  M.,  Daylight  Saving  Time,  June  30th,  1931. 

The  members  of  the  Society  were  welcomed  by  Dr.  C.  Stuart 
Gager  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  who  spoke  briefly  and  also 
presented  to  the  members  present  a  copy  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic 
Garden  record  for  July,  1931,  devoted  to  Iris. 

The  Test  Garden  report  was  read  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  S.  Peckham, 
who  announced  that  the  Society  has  thirteen  Test  Gardens  at  the 
present  time.  Mrs.  Peckham  also  made  a  request  for  surplus  Iris, 
especially  of  the  newer  things,  and  suggested  that  they  be  sent 
directly  to  her.  Mrs.  Peckham  announced  that  the  Dykes  medal 
for  Prance  had  been  awarded  to  Jean  Cayeux,  described  last  year 
by  Mons.  Cayeux  under  No.  1368. 

Mrs.  Nesmith,  Regional  Vice  President  for  New  England,  gave 
a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  American  Iris  Society  in  New 
England. 

Dr.  Reed  spoke  on  his  trip  to  Japan  and  emphasized  the 
difficulties  in  straightening  out  the  confusion  in  regard  to  the  names 
of  Japanese  Iris,  by  saying  that  in  Japan  practically  every  grower 
named  the  various  Iris  in  his  own  garden  with  any  name  that 
struck  his  fancy,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  possible  to  And  the  same 
Iris  with  a  different  name  in  almost  every  garden  visited. 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Louisiana,  spoke  briefly  on  the  Iris  species  near 
New  Orleans. 

A  vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation  was  passed  to  Dr.  C.  Stuart 
Gager  and  the  officers  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  for  their 

hospitality.  - 

MEETING  OF  DIRECTORS,  DECEMBER  12,  1931 

The  Secretary  reported  a  membership  of  1,130  as  against  1,238  last  year 
at  this  time. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  an  income  of  $4,376.00  and  expenses  during 
the  year  of  $3,467.27,  leaving  a  balance  for  the  year  of  $908.73. 

Mrs.  Peckham  reported  that  she  had  seen  the  excellent  paintings  and  photo¬ 
graphs  purchased  by  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  with  the  appropriation 
from  the  American  Iris  Society  and  that  the  ownership  in  these  remains  with 
the  A.  I.  S. 
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The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  the  Science  Press  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  in  appreciation  of  the  increase  of  advertising  this  year,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  had  cooperated  with  the  American  Iris  Society  in  general. 

Mrs,  Peckham  reported  that  w^e  now  have  15  official  Test  Gardens.  The 
new  ones  being  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala. ;  at  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans.,  and  at  West  Virginia  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Morgantown,  W,  Va. 


VARIETAL  NOTES  FROM  ITALY 

Countess  Giulio  Senni 

This  year  I  saw  some  beautiful  new  American  Irises,  and,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  lost  my  heart  to  William  Mohr.  Its  color 
was  so  very  fine,  the  veining  so  delicate,  and  the  fully  opened  flower 
lasted  so  long,  wide  open,  that  it  was  the  center  of  garden  interest 
while  it  lasted. 

Frieda  Mohr  began  rather  like  a  commonplace  variety  of  large 
lilac  Iris,  but  improved  with  age,  and  became  very  beautiful,  a 
flower  of  great  resistance  in  hot,  windy  weather. 

Shasta  (Mohr-Mit.)  was  singularly  fine,  especially  at  sunset 
when  it  had  an  almost  pink  glow  quite  different  from  any  white 
Iris  I  have  seen. 

An  interesting  Iris  was  Cameliard,  primrose  and  purplish 
brown,  tall  and  vigorous.  It  ended  much  lighter,  a  soft  havana 
tan,  very  like  M.  Arnal  but  the  falls  are  brown  where  the  latter’s 
are  pale  apricot. 

Apache  was  delightful,  low,  but  such  a  warm  rose  red,  a  really 
glowing  piece  of  color.  Amerind  was  a  brass  tan,  almost  green, 
like  a  greener  M.  Arnal,  it  ought  to  be  very  effective  near  really 
red  Iris.  Triste  from  the  Orpington  nurseries  was  somewhat  like 
it;  tall,  late  and  a  mixture  of  deep  gold  snuff  and  red  chestnut, 
ending  much  paler.  Another  fine  Iris  of  buffer  tones  was  Euphony, 
gold  and  molasses,  the  falls  much  veined  with  a  gun-metal  sheen. 
It  is  darker  than  Delacroix  and  is  effective  by  rich  dark  blues. 

Cinnabar  was  a  handsome  flower,  very  tall,  very  big,  but  dis¬ 
appointing.  I  had  been  expecting  to  see  a  fine  red  and  here  was  a 
warm  old  rose  blend.  But  it  was  not  the  only  disappointment  and 
keeps  company  with  May  Sadler,  Peerless,  George  Yeld,  and  others. 
Leaving  aside  the  older  Allies,  Peau  Rouge,  etc.,  I  know  ver^^  few 
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real  ‘‘reds/’  and  tlie  principal  ones  are  Hernani,  Nnma  Rumestan, 
and  Victor  Hugo.  Millet’s  Hngnette  is  a  very  fine  shape,  but  a 
difficult  color  to  place,  too  purple  for  blues  and  yet  too  blue  for 
lilac  or  mauve  Irises.  His  little  Rene  Denis  is  very  pretty,  a  soft 
pink  and  cream-biscuit  blend,  somewhat  more  tan  than  Debussy 
(Vil.)  also  a  low  pink.  Perry’s  600  is  a  fine  clear  pink,  a  good 
even  color  and  tall  flower. 

Pink  Lustre,  after  having  sulked  a  few  years,  suddenly  flowered 
freely  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  is  truly  beautiful  soft  old  rose. 
I  liked  Ruga  jo,  an  intense  pinkish  red  blend  in  the  line  of  Herodiade 
or  Mt.  Penn. 

Melchior  (Wal.)  is  a  very  handsome  dark  red  blend,  very  rich 
against  the  sun  but  it  flowered  poorly  this  first  year.  There  were 
a  number  of  fine  purples :  Nestor,  Mrs.  Edward  Harding,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Mme.  Serouge,  and  Ministre  Fernand  David,  all  of  them 
warm  and  rich.  Katherine  McFarland  was  very  dark  and  Mephisto 
equally  dark  and  still  colder. 

Buto,  Sirius,  and  Kedron  were  the  best  dark  blues;  Gargantua, 
Ideal,  Zampa  and  Yenetia,  tall  very  fine  medium  blues  with  Sensa¬ 
tion  only  a  bit  lighter.  A  small  Iris  but  a  beautiful  slate  blue 
without  a  trace  of  violet  is  Periwinkle — every  one  who  saw  it  asked 
its  name. 

There  are  a  number  of  charming  blue  Irises,  neither  tall  nor 
large  but  of  delightfully  clean  blue  tones ;  Bonnie  Blue,  Boy  Blue, 
Sapphire,  and  Benbow, 

Carmelo  was  an  interesting  grey-blue,  much  veined ;  it  flowered 
very  early  and  should  be  put  with  the  regelio-cyclus. 

There  is  only  one  pink  Iris  which  is  really  like  the  roses  Lady 
Ashtown  or  Radiance  and  that  is  Frivolite — it  is  not  especially  big 
or  tall  but  its  fresh  color  sets  it  quite  apart.  It  was  near  Hernani 
and  when  the  setting  sun  was  back  of  them  they  were  enchanting. 
Phecda  (Bunyard)  is  a  most  unusual  color,  a  soft  sulphur  blend 
with  a  pink  flush.  I  disliked  Phryne  when  it  bloomed  but  many 
friends  liked  it — an  early  big  lilac  and  putty  blend. 

Loelia  was  outstanding,  four  feet  tall  and  in  constant  bloom  for 
two  weeks,  warmer  and  darker  than  Le  Grand  Ferre.  Lianesque  is 
tall,  big,  a  rich  warm  purple  that  is  almost  self-colored  and  very 
like  Tenebrae. 

One  much  written  about  Iris  was  a  disillusion  and  that  was 
Soledad.  It  was  a  pretty  yellow  but  here  in  Rome  nothing  re- 
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markable — the  old  varieties  Helge  and  Queen  Flavia  were  quite  as 
effective  and  Primavera  left  it  far  behind.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  yellows  in  the  garden,  early  or  late. 

I  liked  Plutter-by  so  much,  both  for  shape  and  color,  and  Colias 
was  a  rich  yellow.  Fragonard  was  a  warm  old  rose  self  and  Nadia 
a  very  rich  dark  red,  so  dark  that  unless  the  sun  was  behind  it  the 
effect  was  too  somber.  No  flower  needs  the  sun  as  much  as  an  Iris 
and  the  red,  pink,  and  magenta  ones  become  entirely  different  when 
they  are  against  the  light.  In  dark  corners  or  against  evergreens 
one  can  put  yellow  or  white  or  the  palest  blues  and  lilacs  but 
beware  of  putting  blends  or  darker  colors  there. 

When  the  Irises  have  to  be  planted  in  large  beds  or  blocks  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  a  certain  impression  of  monotony  unless  contrasts 
are  carefully  considered.  A  good  yellow,  especially  if  a  primrose 
or  sulphur  yellow,  enhances  strong  blues  and  makes  them  less  com¬ 
monplace.  Deep  reds  are  greatly  improved  by  light  and  gay  blends 
such  as  Gaulois,  Liberty,  Bellatrix,  Marquisette  and  M.  Arnal. 
Mady  Carriere,  Afterglow,  and  Nothung  will  do  wonders  among  the 
light  blues — their  yellow  tones  giving  a  relief  to  so  much  blue  just 
as  the  warm  light  standards  of  Valery  Mayet  do  among  the  reds. 
Groups  of  Louis  Bel  here  and  there  are  extraordinarily  flne  and 
accentuate  many  colors. 

There  is  a  new  Iris  of  Cayeux  to  be  called  Marquita  which  is 
really  new  and  from  a  little  distance  gives  the  effect  of  a  magnolia 
blossom.  It  is  a  mixture  of  ivory  and  peach ;  the  warm  pale  rasp¬ 
berry  falls  are  so  heavily  veined  to  the  very  tips  that  it  has  great 
lightness  for  so  large  a  flower.  Seeing  Vert  Galant  again  after  five 
years  it  did  not  seem  as  fine  a  red  as  Numa  Roumestan — it  is  less 
a  self  and  more  like  Coppersmith. 

Cayeux  No.  4450  (Ptolomee?)  is  like  a  much  bigger  Gaulois,  a 
warm  gold  and  rich  strawberry  blend. 

No.  4466  (Apparition)  in  the  line  of  Marquisette  but  pinker; 
No.  4285 — Armide — a  huge  rich  flower  somewhat  like  Evadne  but 
very  soft;  No.  4338  a  big,  rich  warm  violet;  No.  1289  a  blend  of 
prune  and  pinkish;  No.  4393  pale  blue  and  dark  violet  blue  with  a 
fine  white  edge  to  the  falls,  the  largest  yet  obtained  of  this  kind  and 
M.  Cayeux  is  very  keen  about  perfecting  them ;  No.  4341  is  red 
blend  with  too  much  yellow  for  my  taste  but  I  twice  went  back  to 
see  it,  drawn  from  across  the  field  by  its  striking  effect.  No.  4387 
(Nanette?)  low,  a  fine  pink  with  a  blue  flush  almost  like  the  tulip 
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]\Irs.  Kerrell — it  is  a  very  rich  color ;  Dr.  Chobaut  is  a  medium  blue, 
a  grey  like  a  lighter  Floridor ;  Chimene  a  dark  violet-blue  self ;  No. 
4389  (Vulcan)  a  superb  reddish  self  darker  than  Numa  Kumestan. 

Le  Roi  Soleil  is  a  fine  big  yellow — Soleil  d’Or  even  larger  but 
a  bit  veined  and  Roboliot  I  liked  best  of  all,  it  is  such  a  solid  yellow. 

Pres.  Pilkington  (which  Cayeux  calls  Pres.  P.  No.  3)  is  a  blend 
of  pale  grey  standards  and  grey  violet  falls — very  large.  Prof. 
Mitchell  is  a  very  rich  wine  red  purple  with  a  yellow  beard — vivid 
and  glowing,  much  redder  than  Ministre  Fernand  David. 

I  decided  that  I  must  have  Viene,  not  for  its  size  but  for  its 
warm  rose  hue,  and  Zingarella  and  Fulgorie,  Cayeux.  This  last  is 
neither  tall  nor  big  but  a  blazing  rich  rose  red. 

My  visit  to  Vitry  was  very  late,  June  8,  and  many  fine  things 
were  over.  I  saw  only  the  fading  fiowers  of  Jean  Cayeux  which 
they  told  me  was  a  fine  biscuit-tan  self,  quite  a  new  departure.  Its 
name  would  guarantee  a  good  Iris  following  the  excellent  rule  which 
said  ‘‘beware  of  fiowers  named  Lady  this,  Countess  that,  or  Madame 
so-and-so  but  when  you  see  a  novelty  which  its  raiser  has  named 
for  a  horticultural  rival  or  for  a  member  of  his  own  family,  get  it.” 

VARIETAL  NOTES  FROM  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Lena  M.  Lothrop 

In  making  these  observations  I  found  myself  asking  two  ques¬ 
tions,  “Does  color  influence  texture?”  and  “AVhat  relationship  is 
there  between  color  and  branching  ?  ’  ’ 

Many  whites,  light  blues,  and  light  pinks  have  a  crepey  or 
grainy  surface.  Among  a  number  of  whites  Theseus  was  the  most 
smooth.  Purissima  is  closer  in  texture  than  Shasta.  Of  the  light 
blues  Osprey  is  notably  open  in  texture  with  atoms  of  cut  crystal 
packed  in  the  interstices.  Not  one  light  blue  did  I  find  with  firm 
smooth  surface  and  the  pinks  are  not  much  better.  In  the  deeper 
pinks  Rose  Mitchell  has  not  only  a  close  texture  but  it  is  polished 
with  a  metallic  sheen.  But  it  is  an  exception. 

In  regard  to  branching,  the  branches  of  pallida  hug  the  stem 
and  this  form  is  naturally  carried  to  some  of  the  descendants  but 
why  is  this  characteristic  more  common  among  pinks  than  among 
the  blues?  Mrs.  Marion  Cran,  Thais,  and  Solferino  are  examples. 

PURISSIMA  is  pure  white — a  clearer  white  than  Shasta  but  is 
not  considered  so  floriferous.  However,  a  single  nose  planted  in 
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1929  developed  another  root  on  each  side.  In  the  Spring  of  1930 
the  end  of  the  main  rhizome  aborted  and  brought  forth  several  short 
stalks  of  lovely  large  flowers  but  later  in  the  season  each  of  the  new 
side  roots  sent  up  perfectly  branched  stems  48  inches  tall.  Each 
carried  continuously  for  two  weeks  four  huge  flowers.  It  was  of  one 
of  these  that  an  Iris  tourist  from  Colorado  remarked  that  it  was 
the  most  beautiful  stem  of  Iris  he  had  ever  seen.  But  it  may  be  a 
regional  Iris. 

LORD  LAMBOURNE  is  an  Iris  that  can  be  eliminated.  Its 
color  in  the  garden  can  be  produced  by  better  Iris — Iris  that  will 
bear  close  inspection. 

OSPREY  with  its  large  flower  might  be  on  a  taller  stem  and  the 
standards  seem  short  for  the  length  of  the  fall  but  even  so  it  is  at 
the  head  of  its  class. 

ACROPOLIS  is  a  deep  blue-purple  bicolor  with  velvety  falls. 
The  well  branched,  well  flowered  stems  are  four  feet  tall.  Texture 
is  close  and  firm.  This  and  Bernardino  are  among  the  tallest  of 
the  Dominions — the  seed  parent  of  both  being  Conquistador,  so 
they  contain  J  Mesopotamica  blood.  The  falls  of  Acropolis  are 
shaped  more  like  Conquistador  but  the  falls  of  Bernardino  are  true 
Dominion  in  form — as  I  like  them. 

BERNARDINO  formed  a  most  striking  clump.  The  erect 
foliage  measured  34  inches — the  blooming  stalks  4  ft. — the  flowers 
5"  X  5A  The  standards  are  of  light  blue  taffeta  and  the  falls  red- 
purple.  An  Iris  to  rave  about ! 

W.  R.  DYKES  was  improved  this  year.  The  purple  shadows 
were  changed  to  more  regular  brownish  flecks.  Texture,  form  and 
substance  are  excellent  but  the  stem  is  much  too  short  for  the  size 
of  the  flower.  The  same  is  true  of  Peerless — so  rich  in  color  but 
disappointing  in  proportion. 

LANGUEDOC  was  a  charming  mass  of  yellow  fluffiness.  Every 
petal  carried  a  ruffled  edge. 

PUERSTIN  LONYAY  gave  every  appearance  of  having  just 
passed  through  a  clothes  wringer. 

DON  QUIXOTE  has  a  large  flower  on  a  42-inch  stem  but  the 
texture  is  thin  and  the  standards  are  too  short  for  the  fall  and  the 
haft  is  narrow.  But  it  is  an  interesting  blend  and  I  have  a  hunch 
that  it  may  be  a  help  in  producing  a  large  yellow.  I  did  not  get 
anywhere  with  it  though  as  it  refused  to  set  seed. 
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MORERA  was  disappointing*.  Pinkish  in  tone  with  a  red  stripe 
down  the  center  of  the  fall  and  veins  of  the  same.  Petals  rather 
narrow.  Not  really  pretty. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  Four  feet  tall  with  flowers  x  5^  inches. 
Texture  crepey  and  seemingly  puckered  by  invisible  threads. 
Branches  rather  close  to  the  stem  and  not  many  flowers  to  a  stalk. 

LOS  ANGELES  has  broad  segments  bespangled  with  cut  crys¬ 
tal.  The  petals  are  more  round  than  those  of  San  Francisco  and 
are  of  flner  texture.  The  crests  are  tipped  with  blue  and  the  blue 
dots  over  the  rich  red-bronze  of  the  haft  make  of  it  a  patriotic  Iris. 
It  is  strikingly  handsome. 

MIRASOL.  Good  Arm  blooms  on  36-in.  well  branched  stems. 
The  color  is  clear  and  bright  enough  for  any  Iris.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  it. 

SANTA  FE.  Large  flowers  of  splendid  form  and  unusually 
thick  substance.  One  might  almost  believe  them  to  be  modeled  in 
wax.  But  the  color  is  so  very  pale  that  a  bloom  a  day  or  two  old 
appears  to  be  a  dirty  white.  The  newly  opened  blooms  are  beau¬ 
tiful  with  the  bright  beard  of  gold. 

SACRAMENTO.  This  big  reddish  plicata  is  not  on  a  par  with 
the  other  large  plicatas.  Substance  rather  thin  and  haft  narrow. 

CAMELIARD  is  too  utterly  gorgeous  on  its  40-inch  stem  to  be 
dissected !  A  clump  of  this  will  never  fail  to  cause  gasps  of  admira¬ 
tion. 

ROSE  ASH  showed  poor  substance  and  unattractive  color. 

PINK  GLOW.  Porty-three  inches  tall.  Splendid  branching, 
substance  and  texture.  Flowers  5  J  x  5  in. 

COCKATOO.  In  color  not  unlike  Mirasol  but  the  flower  is 
small  and  the  stems  snake  all  over  the  ground. 

STORM.  Dark  dwarf  blend.  Neat  form. 

SIERRA  BLUE.  A  clump  in  full  bloom  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered.  Very  tall  with  very  large  flowers  of  an  unusually  even  color. 
Splendid  form  and  finish. 

GARGANTUE  is  impressive  but  growing  as  it  did  just  across 
the  path  from  Sierra  Blue  could  claim  only  secondary  attention. 
In  color  value  they  are  similar. 

SOLPERINO.  The  bloom  of  Solferino  is  like  a  larger  Aphro¬ 
dite  but  it  lacks  the  grace  of  that  variety.  The  main  stem  is  shaped 
as  a  zig-zag  rail  fence  with  the  large  Aphrodite-like  flowers  plas¬ 
tered  on  the  protuberances. 
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AMNERIS.  I  do  not  understand  wliy  this  has  been  passed  by 
so  casually.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  blue-purples  I  have  seen.  Tall 
and  a  prolific  bloomer.  The  form  and  the  close-bound  texture 
remind  one  of  the  Dominion  race. 

RED  FLARE  (Milliken).  This  is  a  next  year’s  debutante.  It 
has  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  Iris;  good  form,  texture  and  sub¬ 
stance  ;  well  proportioned  flower  and  stem,  and  free  blooming.  And 
besides  the  falls  are  really  velvety  Oxblood  Red.  The  standards 
are  red,  too,  but  not  quite  Oxblood.  The  effect  is  startling  and 
yet  soft. 

SENSATION  has  strictly  horizontal  falls  that  must  be  looked 
down  upon  to  be  seen  and  then  what  does  one  see;  three  strap- 
shaped  falls  making  a  three-armed  Maltese  Cross  with  wide  spaces 
between  that  need  filling  with  something.  Horizontal  falls  belong 
on  low  growing  Irises. 

HOLLYWOOD.  There  is  no  need  to  regret  Isoline  for  in  Holly¬ 
wood  we  have  a  glowing  Isoline  of  good  form  and  with  proper 
habits  of  blooming.  A  critical  judge  will  notice  that  the  stems  are 
a  bit  heavy  and  somewhat  lacking  in  branches  but  the  flowers  are 
so  radiant  and  abundant  one  can  forget  both  stem  and  branches. 

JACQUELINE  OUILLOT  is  a  pale  blue  cut  on  a  plain  and 
severe  pattern.  No  frills  or  furbelows  here — no  trimmings  of 
darker  or  lighter  shade — no  effort  to  attract  attention.  She  is  much 
more  Quakerish  than  Dolly  Madison. 

MODOC  is  remarkable  for  fineness  of  texture  and  richness  of 
color.  I  have  seen  no  Iris  quite  so  rich  and  it  blooms  freely  and 
over  a  long  season.  It  is  large  and  well  formed. 

PETRUCHIO.  One  exclaims  over  this  color  at  a  distance  but 
is  later  disappointed  to  find  so  much  white  on  the  falls. 

CINNABAR  was  a  happy  surprise.  A  tall  stem  with  beauti¬ 
fully  arranged  branches  and  beautiful  flowers  beautifully  poised. 
There  are  not  many  Irises  with  such  grace.  If  Cayeux  had  origi¬ 
nated  this  there  would  have  been  much  noise  about  it. 

VERT  GrALANT.  The  tall  stem  is  slender  and  attractively 
branched  so  that  the  flowers  are  nicely  displayed.  The  falls  are  flat 
and  drooping  and  seem  to  be  broadest  near  the  lower  edge.  They 
give  the  impression  of  being  heart  shaped.  My  only  objection  to 
the  flower  is  the  white  area  on  the  falls. 

NeNE.  Texture  and  form  are  good.  It  impressed  me  as  being 
a  fine  Iris.  The  even  color  is  a  warm  shade  of  purplish  red.  I  am 
impatient  to  see  it  again. 
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ANNA  MAKIE  CAYEUX.  Some  one  suggested  that  this  flower 
looked  like  a  dark  opal  and  to  me  its  tall  rounded  form  and  smoky 
iridescent  coloring  could  not  be  better  described.  It  is  beautiful. 

For  grace  of  stem  and  poise  of  flower  the  most  outstanding 
Irises  seen  this  year  were  Vert  Galant,  San  Gabriel,  Purissima,  Cin¬ 
nabar,  Aurifero  and  an  unintroduced  seedling  of  Prof.  Essig’s 
which  we  call  Pale  Moon.  I  never  realized  how  very  beautiful 
Irises  could  be  in  bud  until  a  slender  stem  of  Pale  Moon  with  four 
branches  developed  four  buds  whose  petals  wrapped  themselves 
about  like  giant  buds  of  morning  glorj^ 

On  Red  Irises.  Wm.  J.  McKee,  Mass. 

Dauntless,  Mr.  Connell’s  red  Iris,  which  was  awarded  the  Dykes 
Medal  in  1929  by  the  American  Iris  Society,  lived  up  to  its  reputa¬ 
tion  during  1931  as  one  of  America’s  finest  introductions.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  inspect  it  in  several  gardens,  growing  under 
different  conditions  and  was  highly  impressed  with  its  splendid 
performance.  It  appears  to  have  exceptional  vigor  and  is  a  pro¬ 
fuse  bloomer.  One  year  old  plants  produced  stems  of  good  height 
and  blooms  of  large  size.  At  Mrs.  Kellogg’s  garden  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  Dauntless  was  at  its  best  and  made  a  most  remarkable 
showing.  A  large  well  established  planting  was  in  fine  fettle  and 
produced  stems  almost  four  feet  in  height,  with  good  branching, 
many  large  well  balanced  blooms  with  fine  form  and  extra  good 
substance.  The  color  can  perhaps  be  best  described  as  a  dark  red 
self  with  a  slight  purple  cast.  Better  reds  as  to  purity  of  color  no 
doubt  are  on  the  way,  but  Dauntless’  all  around  good  qualities  will 
keep  it  in  the  front  rank  for  some  time. 

There  is  much  interest  in  comparing  Dauntless  with  Indian 
Chief,  Numa  Koumestan  and  Red  -Wing,  three  fine  reds  of  recent 
introduction.  In  making  comparisons  in  red  shades,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  there  are  as  many  shades  of  red  as  of  any  other  color 
and  if  any  one  should  doubt  this  statement,  I  would  suggest  they 
visit  a  rose  garden  that  has  an  up-to-date  planting  in  reds.  The 
development  of  reds  in  the  Iris  field  thus  far  has  been  largely  dark 
red  with  a  purple  cast,  but  from  the  reports  of  many  of  the  Iris 
breeders,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  in  the  near  future  we  may  expect 
to  have  reds  of  brighter  shades  with  the  purple  cast  eliminated. 

Indian  Chief,  Dr.  Ayres’  introduction,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  shades  of  red  we  have  in  the  Iris  field.  This  red  has 
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very  little  of  the  purplish  cast  and  if  examined  closely,  shows  some¬ 
what  of  a  yellow  tone,  a  combination  which  produces  a  very  show^y 
garden  effect.  The  falls  have  very  heavy  substance  and  are  quite 
velvety  in  appearance.  The  standards  are  several  shades  lighter 
than  the  falls,  which  would  class  it  as  a  red  bicolor.  It  has  good 
height,  is  well  branched  and  produces  blooms  of  good  size,  form  and 
finish,  and  deserves  a  place  with  the  best  of  the  reds  introduced 
to  date. 

Numa  Eoumestan  (Cayeux),  a  rich  red  with  a  coppery  tone,  is 
a  shade  lighter  than  Dauntless  in  color,  and  a  richer  red.  The 
standards  and  falls  are  of  the  same  color  and  deeply  frilled.  The 
blooms  are  of  medium  size.  The  stalk  is  of  average  height  but  the 
branching  on  the  plants  I  saw,  was  not  entirely  to  my  liking,  as 
they  were  too  high  on  the  stallv. 

Red  Wing  (Sass,  H.  P.)  is  an  extremely  free  flowering  red, 
making  a  vivid  garden  picture.  The  blooms  are  of  good  size  and 
form,  the  standards  light  red  with  a  brown  tone,  and  the  falls 
dahlia  carmine.  The  color  of  a  single  bloom  is  perhaps  not  strik¬ 
ing  but  in  the  mass,  for  color  effect  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
all  and  should  rate  high  as  a  garden  variety. 

All  four  of  the  above  varieties  are  fine  red  Irises,  but  on  this 
year’s  performance  Dauntless  would  rank  first,  Indian  Chief  a  close 
second  and  Numa  Roumestan,  the  most  striking  clear  red,  third. 

One  of  Mr.  Grinter’s  red  seedlings,  which  I  understand  will  be 
introduced  next  year  as  Red  Radiance,  was  very  promising  on  a 
small  one-year  plant.  I  was  impressed  with  its  color,  a  self,  brighter 
than  Dauntless.  The  flowers  were  of  good  size  and  well  formed. 
The  stalk  was  short  and  I  await  wdth  interest  the  performance  on  a 
well  established  plant. 

Red  Dominion,  Dr.  Ayres’  new  red,  is  evidently  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  red  introductions  to  date,  judging  from  the  many 
favorable  reports  we  have  had  on  it.  I  was  disappointed  in  not 
having  seen  it  bloom  this  year. 

From  Nebraska.  Dr.  H.  H.  Everett. 

Your  regional  vice-president  covered  as  much  territory  as  was 
possible  last  spring,  visiting  the  Omaha,  Lincoln  and  Freeport 
shows,  which  were  as  good  as  unseasonable  weather  would  permit. 

Fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  Iris  in  the  Missouri  Valley  did  not 
bloom,  many  made  slight  increase  on  account  of  the  drought  of  last 
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summer,  while  the  week  of  frosts  ending  May  26th  caused  crippling 
and  death  of  the  bloom  stalk  in  a  considerable  proportion.  But  few 
varieties  were  at  their  best,  the  giants  dropped  back  to  the  36  inch 
class.  However  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  enforced  rest  last  year 
will  give  us  a  profusion  of  bloom  this  year. 

The  Society  cooperated  splendidly  with  the  four  main  shows  in 
this  Prairie  region  and  I  am  hoping  to  see  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph, 
Topeka  and  Kansas  City  join  the  list  this  year.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  number  of  new  seedlings  exhibited,  which  is  a  healthy 
sign,  and  was  disappointed  in  the  number  of  named  seedlings  which 
should  never  have  been  named  or  introduced. 

A  further  disappointment  is  the  exorbitant  price  asked  for 
these  very  inferior  introductions  which  have  not  been  seen  or 
judged  by  competent  Iris  authorities.  This  hallucination  of 
grandeur  is  not  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the  country  or  to  the 
U.  S.  A.  alone. 

As  I  personally  see  these  Iris  the  most  of  them  scarcely  make 
70  per  cent,  when  judged  without  the  glamour  of  rose  colored 
glasses.  There  are  a  few  happy  exceptions  which  stand  high  above 
the  flood  of  inferior  things.  American  hybridizers  have  more  than 
equalled  the  work  of  our  friends  across  the  seas.  If  every  breeder 
would  only  be  more  critical  of  his  owui  work,  would  hold  off  a  year 
or  two  longer  before  rushing  to  introduce  an  Iris,  and  w’ould  let  it 
increase  until  it  could  be  released  at  a  reasonable  price,  then  the 
lamentable  situation  which  confronts  us  would  be  relieved.  Any¬ 
way  the  introduction  of  a  new  variety  should  be  more  a  labor  of 
love  than  an  exhibition  of  greed. 

I  am  unhappy  to  state  that  the  very  ones  who  are  or  were  true 
Iris  lovers  and  enthusiastic  amateurs  are  the  greatest  transgres¬ 
sors,  while  the  larger  commercial  breeders  still  remain  modest  in 
their  introductions  and  still  more  modest  in  their  demands  on  the 
pocket  book  of  such  poor  amateurs  as  myself.  For  one  wdio  lives 
far  from  the  great  centers  of  Iris  culture  it  is  necessary  to  buy  Iris 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  ‘‘sight  unseen.”  This  works  a 
tremendous  hardship  and  if  one  could  depend  on  an  Honorable 
Mention  as  a  guide  to  the  comparative  value  of  an  Iris  everything 
would  be  all  right.  Sad  to  say,  at  present,  an  Honorable  Mention 
is  a  snare  and  a  delusion  and  will  be  so,  until  friendships  be  for¬ 
gotten  and  an  Iris  be  judged  on  its  merits  alone. 

The  Lincoln  and  Freeport  Shows  were  more  fortunate  than 
those  at  Omaha  and  Des  Moines  in  that  Omaha  and  Des  Moines 
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were  too  early  for  a  representative  display  in  the  talhbearded  class. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  splendid  exhibition  of  seedlings  by  the 
Sass  Brothers  the  Iris  at  the  two  latter  shows  would  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  wanting. 

At  Lincoln  and  Freeport  the  Sass  seedlings  compelled  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  many  visitors, — at  Freeport  winning  the  award 
offered  by  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibit. 

Mrs.  Pattison’s  display  was,  as  always,  a  demonstration  of  her 
wonderful  judgment  and  appreciation  of  the  good  qualities  in  an 
Iris. 

I  wish  that  more  of  the  commercial  growers  were  as  dependable 
as  is  this  wonderful  woman,  who  gives  so  freely  of  her  time  and 
advice,  and  who  is  so  unselfish  in  aiding  the  Garden  Club  at  Free¬ 
port  with  blooms  and  prizes  without  limit. 

Mrs.  Karcher  staged  a  splendid  show  at  Freeport.  Every  gar¬ 
den  lover  as  well  as  the  Iris  fans  in  Freeport  and  vicinity  should 
know  that  her  continued  efforts  have  made  the  Freeport  Show  one 
of  the  great  shows  of  the  country. 

Lincoln  is  splendidly  situated,  using  the  Museum  and  Art 
Departments  of  the  State  University  for  a  background  to  the  dis¬ 
play.  Me  have  another  Mrs.  Karcher  in  our  Mrs.  A.  C.  Nelson, 
who  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  equalled  the  Freeport  Show. 
We  have  to  offer  at  Lincoln  besides  our  exhibition  the  finest  public 
building  in  America — our  State  Capitol;  a  great  museum  at  the 
University;  and  many  gardens  worthy  of  inspection  by  any  Iris  or 
garden  enthusiast.  We  can  offer  under  garden  conditions  practi¬ 
cally  any  of  the  Foreign  and  American  novelties. 

In  intermediate  season  my  own  garden  has  a  large  collection  of 
the  wonderful  new  seedlings  developed  by  the  Sass  Brothers.  It 
may  not  be  known  to  some  of  you  that  the  intermediates  as  devel¬ 
oped  by  our  Nebraska  hybridizers  afford  as  much  or  more  pleasure 
to  the  Iris  enthusiast  than  do  the  best  varieties  among  the  Tall- 
bearded  group. 

From  Ohio--~-‘Tris  Gossip.”  E.  H.  Bretschneider. 

Has  it  ever  been  your  good  fortune  to  be  invited  on  an  Iris  jaunt 
to  visit  Iris  Gardens  in  other  cities?  This  spring  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Arbuckle  (President  of  our  Columbus  Iris  Society),  Dr.  Waller, 
Mrs.  Bretschneider  and  myself  took  a  trip  to  Cincinnati  to  visit  the 
gardens  of  Dr.  W.  McL.  Ayres,  Mrs.  Emigholz,  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Wareham. 
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It  was  a  real  treat  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Ayres.  There  we  saw  what  I  considered  the  most  outstanding 
new  Iris  of  this  season  which  is  to  be  named  K.  Y.  AYRES. 
My  notes  tell  me  it  is  a  super  Iris — a  mauve  blend  of  large  size,  on 
a  tall,  well  branched  stem.  I  predict  this  Iris  is  going  to  be  among 
the  prize  winners  for  some  years  to  come.  Then  there  was  MEL- 
DORIC  which  gave  us  such  a  thrill  last  year.  A  superb  dark  blue- 
black  Iris  of  Dominion  parentage.  We  could  not  help  but  ‘Y’ave” 
over  his  white  Dominion  seedlings,  among  them  YENUS  DE  MILO 
and  NANO  OK.  They  were  real  pure  whites  with  excellent  sub¬ 
stance  and  I  should  class  them  as  the  best  white  Irises  I  have  seen. 
The  famous  WAMBLISKA  bloomed  in  my  own  garden  this  year 
and  while  I  consider  it  a  fine  Iris,  I  Avas  disappointed  because  it 
had  a  decided  blue  cast  and  I  had  hoped  it  would  be  a  pure  Avhite. 
Among  the  other  outstanding  neAv  Irises  in  Dr.  Ayres’  garden  Avas 
INDIGO  BUNTING — a  real  blue-blue  Iris.  It  reminded  me  so 
much  of  GLORIAE,  AAdiich  I  had  imported  from  France  several 
years  ago,  and  after  blooming  once  I  AA’as  unfortunate  enough  to 
lose  it.  Due  to  its  tenderness  and  the  fact  that  INDIGO  BUNT¬ 
ING  has  more  substance,  I  feel  there  is  a  place  in  the  Iris  Avorld 
for  this  neAA"  seedling.  Among  the  other  seedlings  of  merit,  Ave 
noticed  CORALIE ;  TAPESTRY;  THEODOLINDA— a  fine  pli- 
cata,  NINGAL — a  tan  yelloAv  and  ZUNI — an  Indian  red  broAvn 
and  tan  combination. 

We  next  visited  Mr.  Curtis’  garden  and  saAA'  many  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  at  their  best  in  his  hillside  garden.  Mr.  Curtis  then 
took  us  to  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Wycoff,  AAdiere  we  saAv  a  great  many 
of  Mr.  Phillips’  neAv  seedlings.  By  the  AA^ay,  Mrs.  YAcoff  has  a 
most  charming  and  naturalistic  rock  garden,  not  to  mention  the 
beautiful  enclosed  patio  garden  banked  AAuth  rhododendrons  and 
azaleas,  Avhich  AA^ere  in  full  bloom,  AA'ith  a  lovely  pool  in  the  center. 
It  AA'as  a  dream  garden  I  shall  never  forget. 

At  Mrs.  Emigholz’s  garden  AA-e  saAA'  a  great  many  of  the  iieAv 
varieties  in  bloom,  including  some  ver^^  interesting  things  from 
Sass  Brothers.  AVe  have  learned  that  she  has  selected  a  feAv  of  Dr. 
Ayres’  new  seedlings  for  introduction  next  year. 

We  next  AA^ent  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Taft’s  garden,  AAdiere  Mr.  AAAre- 
ham  met  us  and  shoAA^ed  us  his  fine  lot  of  seedlings.  These  as  a 
AAdiole  Avere  very  unusual  and  possibly  the  most  outstanding  Avere 
three  chrome  yellow  Irises,  one  of  AAdiich,  I  believe,  Miss  SturteAmnt 
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described  in  a  previous  bulletin.  These  are,  in  my  estimation,  the 
finest  chrome  yellow  Irises  I  have  seen.  They  had  everything  one 
could  wish  for  in  a  tall  yellow.  I  understand  they  also  had 
Dominion  blood  which  gave  them  the  heavy  texture  generally  lack¬ 
ing  in  yellow  Irises,  especially  PLUIE  D’OR.  Another  fine  dark 
blue  of  Dominion  parentage  was  MABEL  TAFT.  Dr.  Waller  was 
impressed  from  a  hybridizer’s  standpoint,  with  an  apricot  colored 
Iris  with  a  most  vivid  orange  beard  which  Mr.  Wareham  has  named 
GOLDFISH. 

About  a  week  later  a  visit  to  the  Williamson  garden  in  Bluff - 
ton,  Indiana,  brought  another  fine  show  of  Irises.  It  would  be  a 
most  difficult  task  to  select  the  best  out  of  the  thousands  of  seed¬ 
lings,  but  I  am  told  that  Mrs.  Hires  and  Mrs.  Beckham  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  there  helping  to  select  the  most  outstanding  ones. 
They  were  also  interested  in  selecting  small  table  Irises  and  some  of 
them  look  very  promising.  We  certainly  could  use  them  to  good 
advantage. 

I  was  quite  fascinated  with  a  brilliant  red  (almost  a  brick  red) 
Iris  which  will  be  introduced  under  the  name  of  ETHEL  PECK- 
HAM.  Quite  a  few  of  the  introductions  for  next  year  are  about 
the  reddest  Irises  I  have  seen.  Among  the  best  were  DAZZLEK, 
rosier  than  SEMINOLE ;  CIMAKBON,  a  reddish  dahlia  purple 
effect.  Then  there  was  ILLUMINATOR,  a  brilliant  pink  effect. 
Another  lovely  blend  was  ADOBE,  a  rose-sand  bluff  combination, 
which  I  shall  look  forward  to  having  in  my  own  garden. 

At  Williamson’s  I  also  saw  blooms  for  the  first  time  on  DES¬ 
ERT  GOLD  (Kirk.),  a  large  straw  yellow  of  unusually  fine  form 
and  substance,  and  also  on  RAMESES  (Sass),  a  blend  which 
pleased  me  very  much. 

Next  a  visit  to  Mr.  Mead’s  beautiful  garden  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  Here  I  saw  a  whole  clump  of  DAUNTLESS  in  bloom 
for  the  first  time.  It  fully  came  up  to  my  expectations.  Mr. 
Mead’s  KING  MIDAS  is  an  exquisite  color  combination.  If  it 
only  had  a  taller  stem,  I  should  like  it  better.  Here,  too,  I  noticed 
the  similarity  between  BLUE  BANNER  (Kirkland)  and  LIND¬ 
BERGH  (Arbuckle).  Mr.  Mead  picked  blooms  and  compared 
them  and  found  them  to  be  so  similar  that  there  really  would  be 
no  necessity  for  both  of  these  Irises.  In  his  garden  were  many 
European  introductions  which  I  had  not  seen  before  and  also  a 
fine  lot  of  very  interesting  seedlings. 
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When  I  returned  to  my  own  garden,  I  almost  felt  like  digging 
up  all  my  older  varieties  and  just  planting  seedlings,  for  I  know 
both  Dr.  Ayres  and  Mr.  Williamson  throw  away  thousands  of  seed¬ 
lings  every  year  which  are  far  superior  but  too  similar  to  others 
already  on  the  market. 

From  Illinois.  Sherman  R.  Duffy. 

PAINTERS’  ART  SHADES  (Cayeux).— A  mixture  of  good, 
bad  and  indifferent  Irises,  many  so  nearly  alike  there  seems  no  good 
excuse  for  their  having  been  introduced.  When  there  seems  no 
other  excuse,  the  explanation  is  that  they  are  a  late  blooming  race, 
continuing  the  Iris  season.  They  are  not,  however,  late  in  the 
sense  that  Richard  II  and  Nebraska  are  late,  bringing  up  the  rear 
of  the  Iris  procession  while  all  other  Irises  are  on  their  last  blooming 
legs  or  completely  finished. 

They  are  reputed  to  be  of  Ochracea  origin  and  include  some 
most  beautiful  and  unusual  colorings  not  found  in  other  Irises. 
This  is  their  most  commendable  feature.  There  are  pure  variegata 
types,  blends  of  unique  coloring,  plicatas  both  in  white  and  yellow, 
blue  lavenders  and  lavender  bicolors.  The  chief  charm  of  this  race 
is  in  the  blends. 

They  are  usually  of  short  to  medium  growth,  although  the  1929 
series  and  later  ones  have  been  taller  and  larger  flowering. 

Girardon,  of  the  1929  set,  is  typical  of  the  variegatas  of  the 
series.  It  is  a  good  one,  3  feet  tall  of  good  size  for  a  variegata,  a 
clear,  brilliant,  medium  toned  yellow  with  garnet  red  almost  hori¬ 
zontal  standards  having  a  narrow  yellow  edge.  The  throat  is  yel¬ 
low  fading  to  white  with  red  veinings.  It  makes  a  bright  and 
striking  clump. 

Delaroche. — A  plicata,  no  improvement  on  the  old  Ma  Mie  and 
not  late  enough  to  be  a  good  excuse. 

Pigalle. — This  would  not  rate  high  but  it  has  a  certain  style 
and  crispiness  about  it  I  like  and  it  makes  a  neat  bit  in  the  garden. 
It  is  a  light  blue — flax  blue,  according  to  French  description,  with 
a  3-foot  stem  carrying  the  finely  formed  bloom  of  medium  size  most 
gracefully.  The  telling  feature  is  an  orange  beard  of  unusual 
depth. 

Delacroix. — This  is  one  of  my  favorites  of  about  a  dozen  of 
these  Art  Shades  I  have  seen.  It  is  a  brilliant  golden  yellow  about 
30  inches  tall  with  a  faint  tint  of  lilac  in  the  falls,  in  some  seasons 
more  pronounced  than  in  others. 
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Bastien  Lepage  is  a  good  Fellow,  30  inches,  liorizontal  falls,  the 
standards  paler  in  the  center,  a  very  bright  garden  Iris  and  worth 
growing. 

There  are  brown  venations  at  the  haft  which  do  not  improve  the 
flower  and  mar  another  of  the  series.  This  is — 

Nicholas  Poussin. — ^An  upside  down  bicolor  yellow  of  which  Miss 
Sturtevant’s  Plutterby  was  the  forerunner.  Nicholas  Poussin  is 
3  feet  tall  with  brilliant  standards  that  make  it  a  fine  color  bit  but 
with  creamy  white  falls  rather  heavily  veined  browned  at  the  haft, 
almost  suggesting  a  plicata  pattern.  It  is  a  flower  of  size  on  a  nice 
stem  but  lacks  entirely  the  ruffled  grace  which  make  Miss  Sturte- 
vanFs  Flutterby  and  Autumn  Glow  such  fine  garden  Irises,  the 
former  being  one  of  the  most  admired  clumps  in  my  garden  each 
year. 

Van  Loo. — A  paler  edition  of  Sweet  Lavender,  standards  almost 
white.  Dainty  but  unimportant.  The  color  is  attractive  but  in¬ 
effective. 

Fromentin. — An  unusual  and  fine  bit  of  color,  copper  standards 
and  falls  of  the  same  ground  with  rosy  suffusions  in  the  falls,  30 
inches  tall  with  stiffly  horizontal  falls. 

Rosa  Bonheur. — Fairly  well  distributed  and  a  beautiful,  grace¬ 
ful  Iris,  a  brighter  yellow  Ochracea.  An  excellent  Iris. 

Watteau. — The  finest  individual  bloom  of  the  series  that  I  have 
seen.  Tall,  fairly  large  blooms  of  glowing  yellow  standards  with 
lilac  falls  heavily  bordered  the  same  yellow  as  the  standards.  It 
suggests  somewhat  Henri  Riviere  on  a  smaller  scale.  Its  weakness 
as  it  grew  for  me  is  that  it  is  one  of  those  Irises  that  seem  to  suffer 
from  the  prenatal  influence  of  a  snake.  They  try  to  get  down  on 
the  ground  and  wriggle. 

Ochracea-Alias  Sunset. — This  parent  of  the  Art  Shade  series  is 
a  fine  garden  Iris,  and  of  great  importance  as  a  breeding  factor  that 
has  not  been  worked  out.  Planted  with  Corrida,  no  better  color 
combination  can  be  imagined.  It  is  also  beautiful  with  Mine.  Cheri. 
I  suspect  it  as  a  parent  of  the  stately  and  dignified  Anne  Marie 
Cayeux  and  Evolution.  Jacob  Sass  has  come  very  close  to  repro¬ 
ducing  these  types  in  a  cross  of  Ochracea  x  Baldwin.  Seedling 
raisers  are  always  sure  of  getting  unusual  colors  from  Ochracea 
seedlings. 

GAY  HUZZAR  (Williamson).  One  of  the  most  dazzlingly  col¬ 
ored  variegatas  rivaled  only  in  intensity  by  Miss  Sturtevant’s  older 
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Katrinka.  However,  Gay  Huzzar  is  much  finer  otherwise  as 
Katrinka  is  of  poor  form  and  a  slow  grower.  Having  been  brought 
up  wdth  Honorabile  and  oriental  poppies  I  still  regard  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  red  and  yellow  variegatas  and  the  orange  red  poppies 
as  a  floral  celebration  in  the  way  of  bonfire  I  wouldn’t  be  without. 
I  pity  those  timid  souls  who  fear  their  emotions  and  can’t  have  red 
in  their  gardens.  Gay  Huzzar  is  small  and  short  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  another  small  and  short  variegata  of  equal  quantity  but  of 
brown  instead  of  red  falls  that  I  cherish  is  Fryer’s  Barton  Har¬ 
rington.  It  has  all  the  good  qualities  that  Gay  Huzzar  possesses. 

Another  pleasing  handling  of  these  strongly  contrasting  varie¬ 
gatas  less  incendiary  than  red  oriental  poppies  is  their  association 
with  long  spurred  columbines  in  red  and  yellow  which  I  obtained 
from  a  packet  of  Barr’s  pink  and  red  shades  but  in  which  I  found 
no  pinks.  It  is  easy  to  lead  away  from  these  strong  colors  with 
other  columbines. 

Merlin  (Sturtevant) . — One  of  Miss  Sturtevant’s  earlier  Irises 
in  pink  and  red  purple  that  blends  so  happily  into  an  old  clump 
of  fraxinella  that  I  wouldn’t  be  without, — just  the  right  height. 

Arzani  (Sturtevant). — A  newcomer  in  my  garden,  a  gift  from 
the  late  P.  X.  Schreiner  with  his  high  commendation.  This  is  a 
fine  Iris  in  crimson,  almost  a  self  in  the  Julia  Marlowe,  Crimson 
Glow,  Seminole  range,  tall  and  large  but  aside  from  its  good  color¬ 
ing,  the  stem  and  the  distribution  of  the  bloom  is  a  delight.  It  is 
an  Iris  that  one  will  prefer  in  two  or  three  stalks  where  the  grace 
of  the  symmetrically  branched  stem  will  be  evident  rather  than  in 
a  large  clump.  Planted  with  27  Avril  and  Jalapa  it  made  a  strik¬ 
ing  group. 

27  Avril. — Another  Iris  of  prenatal  snake  affliction  and  one  of 
the  worst.  Every  stalk  must  be  staked  but  it  is  such  a  rich,  dark 
blue  purple  and  free  bloomer,  it  is  worth  the  trouble. 

JALAPA  (Millet). — A  much  better  Citronella  in  everything  but 
height,  a  brilliant  garden  Iris  that  never  seems  to  have  gotten  any¬ 
where  and  better  than  a  lot  of  more  highly  advertised  yellow  Irises. 

Chestnut  (Jacob  Sass). — A  heavily  brown  trimmed  variegata  of 
excellent  quality  and  unusual  coloring. 

Mr.  Sass  says  he  named  this  one  to  ‘‘make  up  the  collection,”  that 
is  to  add  another  color  type  to  his  amazing  list  of  plicatas.  It 
plants  beautifully  with  his  little  pink  toned  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hoyt  and 
some  of  the  unnamed  plicatas  in  pink  of  closer  stature.  Viewing 
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the  beautiful  plicatas  and  plicata  blends  kicking  around  the  farms 
of  both  Jacob  and  Hans  Sass,  arouses  the  ambition  to  carry  out  a 
suggestion  of  Ben  Morrison’s, — that  a  big  border  of  various  kinds 
of  plicatas  would  be  as  interesting  and  unusual  as  a  big  border  of 
the  bizarre  and  bybloem  tulips.  The  Sasses  could  easily  furnish 
enough  for  an  acre. 

MATILDA  (Jacob  Sass). — A  wide  margined  very  blue  trimmed 
plicata,  the  blue  being  dark,  in  fact  the  bluest  markings  I  ever  saw 
on  a  plicata. 

NEHAWKA  (Jacob  Sass). — A  plicata  so  heavily  marked  as  to 
be  almost  a  dark  blue  purple  self.  It  is  a  better  Beau  Ideal.  It  is 
in  all  likelihood  the  darkest  of  all  the  plicatas.  These  three  with 
Mr.  Morrison’s  Damozel,  Princess  Osra,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hoyt  and  a  flock 
of  seedling  plicatas  have  started  the  nucleus  of  an  all  plicata  patch 
just  to  see  what  it  looks  like. 

RED  WING  (H.  P.  Sass). — A  much  overlooked  red  Iris  of  the 
highest  quality.  In  this  part  of  the  country  it  has  been  a  standing 
denial  of  Dauntless’  claim  to  being  the  reddest  Iris  for  several 
seasons.  It  is  a  striking  and  brilliant  bit  of  color,  the  standards 
brown  red,  the  falls  dahlia  carmine,  large  flowered  and  3  feet  tall. 

SENORITA  (Mohr-Mitchell). — An  Iris  whose  claims  to  fame 
are  based  principally  on  the  factor  of  poise  and  grace,  its  tall,  very 
slender  but  strong  wiry  stem  carrying  aloft  blooms  of  Afterglow 
coloring  with  unusually  long  style  arms  held  erect  enhancing  the 
slender  effect.  One  does  not  associate  a  senorita  with  so  svelte  a 
figure  and  besides  she  is  a  blonde.  In  color  I  think  Afterglow  is 
better.  This  pioneer  among  the  light  blends  has  many  alleged  im¬ 
provements  that  don’t  improve  much,  if  any.  Candlelight  in  this 
section  I  have  never  seen  as  good  as  Afterglow.  It  does  not  grow 
kindly  for  us  but  must  be  far  finer  in  other  sections. 

DON  JUAN  (Cayeux). — This  has  proved  one  of  the  best  wear¬ 
ing  of  the  Cayeux  giants  and  makes  a  magnificent  stately  clump. 
It  avoids  a  weakness  of  a  number  of  the  Cayeux  giants,  dull  stand¬ 
ards,  and  when  established  is  a  giant  of  imposing  beauty.  The 
standards  are  rosy  lilac,  pink  in  effect.  They  stand  up  better  than 
some  of  the  Cayeux  standards  which  need  starching.  The  red 
purple  falls  with  paler  edges  are  almost  horizontal.  It  is  an  Iris 
that  improves  with  acquaintance. 
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REPORT  OF  TEST  GARDENS  1931 

Ethel  Anson  S.  Peckham 

We  liave  now  fifteen  Official  Test  Gardens.  The  new  ones  are 
at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.,  at  Kansas 
State  AgTicultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  and  at  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Agricultural  College,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

The  California  garden  has  been  abandoned,  the  plants  taken  in 
to  several  gardens  of  members  to  care  for  until  another  garden  can 
be  started. 

We  have  another  Test  Garden  promised  for  Guelph,  Ontario,  at 
the  Experiment  Station  there  under  the  care  of  Professor  Sanders 
and  this  will  be  started  this  spring. 

The  idea  of  having  a  Test  Garden  at  Ohio  State  University  at 
Columbus  has  had  to  be  given  up  as  they  would  not  agree  to  the 
upkeep,  but  Professor  Waller  has  a  large  collection  of  species  in 
the  Botany  Department  garden  there  and  I  have  promised  to  take 
him  and  it  under  my  wing  as  an  unofficial  species  testing  garden 
and  the  Columbus  Iris  Society  members  are  interested  in  this  proj¬ 
ect  too  and  have  promised  their  help. 

We  have  shipped  an  enormous  number  of  boxes  of  Irises  this 
season  and  have  done  the  usual  mounds  of  work  and  I  wish  now  to 
thank  all  those  who  have  helped  either  with  plants,  money,  work  or 
in  any  manner  as  it  is  all  greatly  appreciated  by  me. 

Brooklyn— Beardless  Iris  Test  Garden 

By  Geo.  M.  Reed 

The  season  of  1931  was  a  successful  one  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  abundant  flowering  of  the  beardless  Iris.  There  are  now  in  the 
collection  of  Iris  kaempferi  approximately  five  hundred  different 
varieties,  and  practically  all  of  these  bloomed  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  The  varieties  had  been  grouped  on  the  basis  of  the  scheme  of 
classification  previously  worked  out,  and  it  was  possible  to  readily 
compare  the  closely  similar  plants.  Additional  corrections  in  the 
identification  were  made  and  further  descriptions  of  varieties  were 
written. 

In  1929,  seventy-five  varieties  were  introduced  from  Japan; 
these  bloomed  quite  satisfactorily  this  year.  Unfortunately,  fully 
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fifty  per  cent,  of  them  were  incorrectly  named,  the  same  variety 
appearing  two  or  three  times  under  different  names. 

Early  in  the  spring  we  received  from  Japan  the  varieties 
selected  for  importation  when  we  were  in  Japan  in  1930.  The  new 
additions  to  the  collection  include  27  named  varieties  from  Hori- 
kiri-yen,  36  from  Kotaka-yen,  and  40  from  Yoshino-yen,  these  being 
the  largest  and  best  kept-np  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Tokyo.  A 
few  plants  of  the  Ise-shobu  were  also  received. 

The  condition  of  many  of  these  varieties  on  their  arrival  was 
very  disappointing.  They  had  been  long  delayed  in  transit  and 
subjected  to  other  adverse  treatments.  However,  they  have  grown 
very  well  and  a  few  plants  flowered  during  the  season.  By  care¬ 
ful  culture,  including  abundant  watering,  all  of  the  varieties  have 
come  through  the  season,  and  fully  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
plants. 

In  addition  to  the  named  varieties,  several  collections  of  wild 
forms  secured  in  different  parts  of  Japan  were  received.  These 
grew  successfully,  and  some  of  the  clumps  flowered,  although  not 
in  their  fully  characteristic  fashion.  In  another  year  it  will  be 
possible  to  make  comparisons  between  the  flower  characteristics  of 
the  plants  from  different  localities.  A  large  number  of  seedlings, 
both  of  the  wild  form  as  well  as  the  cultivated  varieties,  are  now 
growing,  and  a  few  may  be  expected  to  bloom  in  1932.  These  come 
from  seeds  obtained  in  Japan  in  1930. 

Relatively  few  plants  died  during  the  past  season.  In  previous 
years  we  have  lost  as  many  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  plants 
in  a  bed,  largely  through  the  fly  maggot  {Clmetopsis  fulvifrom). 
Early  this  spring  the  dead  leaves  were  burned  over,  and  whether 
this  has  anything  to  do  with  reducing  the  loss  of  plants  is  perhaps 
a  question.  In  any  case,  burning  over  did  no  harm  and  greatly 
decreased  the  amount  of  labor  in  cleaning  up  the  plants  in  the 
spring. 

The  injury  from  thrips,  however,  was  unusually  severe.  This 
insect  enters  between  the  folds  of  the  leaves  and  underneath  the 
bracts  of  the  flower  cluster.  Some  varieties  seemed  to  be  much 
more  susceptible  to  injury  than  others,  so  that  practically  no  well 
developed  blooms  were  secured. 

A  large  number  of  crosses  between  different  varieties  were 
made  during  the  past  season.  The  varieties  selected  for  crossing 
were  chosen  with  the  view  to  determining  some  of  the  main  points 
on  the  inheritance  of  flower  color  and  flower  shape. 
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Several  collections  of  Iris  laevigata  were  also  imported  from 
Japan,  and  a  few  of  these  flowered  in  June.  One  variety,  the  Four 
Season  Iris,  bloomed  in  September  and  October.  Practically  all 
the  plants  grew  very  w^ell  and  became  firmly  established.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  determined  how  successfully  they  will  withstand  the 
winter  conditions.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  they  will  survive 
satisfactorily  and  give  us  abundant  bloom  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  Since  there  are  several  different  varieties  in  the  collection,  it 
will  be  possible  to  make  comparisons  between  them. 

In  July  we  published  a  paper  on  hybrids  of  Iris  fidva  x  foliosa. 
The  two  species,  the  first  generation  plant — Dorothea  K.  William¬ 
son — and  five  seedlings  of  the  latter,  were  illustrated  in  color. 
These  seedlings  showed  marked  variation  in  the  shape,  size,  and 
color  of  the  flowers.  During  the  past  season  a  large  number  of 
additional  seedlings  from  these  crosses  flowered.  The  plants  varied 
greatly  in  the  length  of  the  stem,  the  vigor  of  the  plant,  as  well 
as  in  flower  characteristics.  A  few  of  them  may  prove  to  be  excel¬ 
lent  garden  varieties.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  interesting  pri¬ 
marily  in  showing  the  wide  variation  in  the  descendants  of  crosses 
between  I.  fulva  and  I.  foliosa. 

A  large  number  of  plants  of  Iris  kaempferi  were  sent  in  exchange 
to  several  people.  Based  on  the  requests  received,  a  new  interest 
has  been  developed  in  the  Japanese  Iris,  and  nurserymen  and  others 
are  desirous  of  having  authentic  material.  By  means  of  these 
exchanges  we  have  been  able  to  add  mainly  to  our  collection  of 
bearded  Iris,  although  some  beardless  types  have  also  been  secured. 
At  the  present  time,  those  who  would  exchange  with  us  have  little  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  varieties  of  I.  kaempferi,  since  our  collection  is 
relatively  so  complete. 

Cornell 

Mr.  Pridham  writes  from  Cornell,  “Next  season  we  hope  to  make 
a  definite  effort  to  secure  the  new  Iris  varieties.  Our  planting  has 
been  replanted  since  the  meeting  in  Ithaca  and  I  am  amazed  at  the 
way  the  new  plants  have  grown.  It  seems  that  for  best  results  fre¬ 
quent  replanting  is  advisable.” 

Macdonald  College,  Quebec 

Professor  Bunting  writes:  “We  have  gone  ahead  with  the  Trial 
Garden  on  the  ground  indicated  to  you  last  summer  and  the  beds 
have  been  laid  out,  in  so  far  as  plants  available  required,  in  four 
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foot  widths  with  five  foot  grass  pathvrays  between,  and  I  plan  to 
leave  a  central  rectangle  area. 

In  planting  we  have  nsed  three  divisions  of  each  variety  planted 
in  a  triangle  with  the  plants  one  foot  apart  and  the  varieties 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  I  have  arranged  them  as  far  as  possible 
alphabetically  within  the  color  scheme. 

There  are  at  present  over  five  hundred  varieties,  mostly  tall- 
bearded  and  some  siberica  species  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  we  may 
gradually  obtain  a  number  of  other  species  as  well  as  the  new  intro¬ 
ductions,  but  expect  it  will  take  a  number  of  years  to  make  a  real 
beginning  for  a  first  class  garden. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Morgan  and  Dr.  Macoun  have  both  been  very  generous 
with  their  suggestions  and  plants.  We  have  received  a  very  nice 
lot  of  Japanese  Iris  from  Miss  Preston  through  Dr.  Macoun. 

Most  of  the  seedlings  from  last  year’s  donation  of  seeds  have 
come  on  well.” 

Marsh  Botanical  Garden,  Yale  University 

Here  the  bloom  was  very  fine  this  year  and  the  effect  as  a  garden 
good.  Some  new  varieties  have  been  purchased  and  were  also 
received  as  presents.  Dr.  Van  Name  is  keeping  to  the  same  color 
scheme  but  substituting  newer  and  better  varieties  as  they  become 
available. 

Missouri 

Prom  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  at  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Kohl 
writes :  ‘‘No  changes  were  made  in  the  garden  during  the  past  season 
and  the  only  Irises  we  received  were  those  you  sent  us  from  the 
New  York  Garden  during  the  summer.  In  another  year  we  will 
probably  have  to  reset  most  of  the  Irises.  In  checking  against  the 
‘  ‘  Discard  List  ’  ’  I  find  we  have  a  little  over  400  varieties  that  should 
be  eliminated  according  to  that  list.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  test 
gardens  to  retain  all  of  the  varieties,  both  old  and  new  for  com¬ 
parison,  or,  should  the  extinct  varieties  gradually  be  eliminated? 
It  is  a  thought  that  has  come  to  me  in  considering  plans  for  the 
future  development  of  the  garden.” 

New  York  Botanical  Garden 

In  all  the  Iris  gardens  the  plants  showed  great  improvement, 
results  of  Dr.  Dodge ’s  treatment  two  years  ago,  the  replanting,  and 
the  good  care  they  have  had  since.  The  bloom  was  very  fine  and 
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everybody  who  saw  them  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  the  effect. 
Wherever  disease  showed  any  signs  of  appearing  the  plants  were 
either  taken  out  and  destroyed  or  were  dipped  in  a  semesan  solu¬ 
tion  or  were  watered  with  it.  Dead  leaves  were  faithfully  removed 
all  summer  and  this  tended  to  keep  down  leaf-blight.  Where  varie¬ 
ties  were  in  very  large  blocks  we  cut  down  the  size  of  the  plantings 
and  put  in  newer  and  better  varieties,  distributing  the  plants  taken 
up  and  we  replanted  five  of  the  beds  of  bearded  Irises,  making  them 
into  garden  borders  which  will  show  a  handsome  combination  of 
color  and  height  in  much  newer  and  better  varieties,  the  idea  being 
to  show  how  one  variety  can  set  off  another  in  an  Iris  garden.  We 
were  able  to  accomplish  this  with  gifts  received  from  members  of 
the  American  Iris  Society. 

The  bed  of  bulbous  Irises  was  ground-covered  with  steel  blue 
pansies  followed  by  ageratum  and  sweet  alyssum.  The  Irises 
bloomed  well  and,  as  we  received  a  very  handsome  gift  of  bulbous 
Irises  from  the  Meadow  Mountain  Bulb  Farm,  of  Granite  Falls, 
Washington,  we  were  able  to  make  considerable  additions  to  this 
bed  which  should  be  very  educational  during  the  season  of  1932. 

In  our  reserve  Iris  beds  we  now  have  only  one  plant  of  a  variety, 
and  of  very  old  varieties  we  have  none  except  in  the  alphabetical 
collection.  We  distributed  a  very  large  number  of  plants  this  year, 
giving  to  schools  test  gardens,  display  gardens,  etc. 

In  the  beardless  Iris  garden  where  we  have  been  troubled  with 
mice  eating  the  roots  of  Irises  during  last  winter,  we  made  with 
a  croAvbar,  this  autumn,  holes  at  intervals  of  six  inches,  and  put  in 
naphtha  flake  hoping  thus  to  discourage  the  raiders. 

All  newly  planted  beds  have  been  mulched  with  peat-moss. 

Dr.  Small’s  very  large  collections  were  cared  for,  the  seeds 
bagged  and  collected  (the  plants  staked  when  in  bloom) ,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  varieties  were  moved  to  a  plantation  near  Greenhouse 
Kange  2  where  the  newest  additions  from  Florida  and  Louisiana 
had  been  planted. 

Seedlings  raised  from  seeds  collected  by  Dr.  Small  were  set  out 
in  the  nursery  as  also  were  those  raised  in  the  breeding  work  of 
Dr.  Stout  and  Miss  Chandler.  Selections  were  made  from  older 
plants,  discards  being  taken  over  to  the  meadow  and  ‘^naturalized” 
there  in  places  near  where  there  were  already  some  patches  of  Iris 
versicolor.  The  Irises  planted  here  were  either  versicolor  forms  or 
else  I.  sihirica  forms,  the  latter  being  put  in  the  drier  spots. 
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John  Borin  has  worked  splendidly  and  shown  great  interest. 
He  has  had  some  helpers  but  we  could  do  much  better  work  if  we 
had  the  same  men  regularly  all  the  time. 

Texas 

Dr.  S.  H.  Yarnell  writes:  “One  point  in  regard  to  the  test 
garden  will  be  of  interest  to  you  in  case  you  are  not  familiar  with 
conditions  in  Texas.  The  region  around  Houston  and  the  strip 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  State  provides  satisfactory  conditions 
for  growing  most  ornamental  plants  that  do  at  all  well  in  the  South. 
Throughout  the  portion  a  little  farther  west,  including  the  territory 
around  College  Station,  Dallas  and  San  Antonio,  conditions  are  far 
from  ideal.  There  is  always  a  stretch  through  the  middle  of  the 
summer  and  often  including  September  that  is  very  dry.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  region  around  College  Station  has  an  especially  tight  sub¬ 
soil  that  allows  for  practically  no  subdrainage.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  the  Iris  receives  a  real  test,  much  more  so  in  fact  than  if  it 
were  located  fifty  miles  farther  east.  All  of  this,  of  course,  should 
be  kept  in  mind  when  comparing  our  results  with  those  secured  at 
Ithaca,  for  instance,  and  any  report  should  emphasize  the  region  in 
Texas  in  which  the  test  was  made.  In  spite  of  these  unfavorable 
conditions,  the  plantings  are  doing  very  nicely  and  this  plant  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  very  useful  in  ornamental  plantings  over  a  large  part  of 
the  State.” 

Donors  to  Iris  gardens  for  1931 :  Mr.  E.  J.  Alexander,  Mr.  E. 
Auten,  Jr.,  Beacon  Hoad  Flower  Garden,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Black,  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Brinton,  Mr.  F.  W.  Campbell,  Mr.  J.  De  Winkeler,  Mrs.  C. 
Dornion,  Mr.  H.  F.  du  Pont,  Mr.  L.  J.  Egelberg,  Fairmount  Iris 
Gardens,  Fairy  Gardens,  Mr.  J.  N.  Giridlian,  Miss  L.  Given,  Mr.  K. 
W.  Gottschall,  Mr.  J.  H.  Grinter,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Groth,  Dr.  J.  E.  Hill, 
Mr.  V.  V.  Johnson,  Miss  L.  Kannapell,  Kenwood  Iris  Gardens,  Mr. 
E.  G.  Lapham,  Longfield  Iris  Farm,  Meadow  Mountain  Bulb  Farm, 
Mrs.  H.  O’Connor,  Mr.  F.  C.  Morgan,  Over  The  Garden  Wall,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Peckham,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Peckham,  Mr.  A.  Perry,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Kankin,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Eicher,  Mr.  Jacob  Sass,  Capt.  L.  Schmidt,  Dr. 
J.  K.  Small,  Southland  Iris  Garden,  Mr.  Carl  Starker,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Stout,  Miss  G.  Sturtevant,  Mr.  E.  Wayman,  Dr.  E.  S.  Wherry,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Williamson,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wister. 
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Awards  of  the  Dykes  Memorial  Medal.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.).  74-75, 

1931.* 

(Awards  Paris  1931)  Plantes  nouvelles.  Eev.  Hort.  103:  416,  16  June, 

1931. 

(Awards  Paris  Show).  A  la  Commission  des  Iris.  Bull.  Soc.  Nat.  Hort.  Fr. 
5th  Ser.  4:  271.  25  June,  1931. 

(Awards  Paris  Show),  Iris.  J.  M.  Duvernav.  Bull.  Soc.  Nat.  Hort.  Fr.  5th 
Ser.  4:  306-314.  25  June,  1931. 

Awards  (Paris  Show,  1931).  Le  Petit  Jardin  38:  186.  26  June,  1931. 
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Bearded  Irises.  W.  Logan.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd  Ser.  90:  367-368.  7  Nov., 

1931. 

Bearded  Irises,  Cultivation  of.  G.  L.  Pilkington.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  562.  12 

Sep.,  1931.*  t 

Bearded  Irises,  Cultivation  of.  (Eepr.  Gard.  Ill.).  G.  L.  Pilkington.  Flow. 
Grow.  18:  11,  494.  Nov.,  1931.  t 

Bearded  Irises  in  1931.  G.  Yeld.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd  Ser.  90:  152.  22  Aug., 

1931. 

Bearded  Irises,  Resetting.  Mrs.  T.  Nesmith.  Hort.  9:  14,  304.  15  July, 

1931. 
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481.  1  Aug.,  1931. 

Bearded  Irises,  Transplanting.  O.  Murrell.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  557-558.  12 

Sep.,  1931. 

Bearded  Iris  in  Alberta,  Growing  Tall.  A.  M.  Patterson.  A.  I.  S.  Bull. 
39:  31-35.  Apr.,,  1931. 

Beardless  Irises,  The  Apogon  or.  W.  Miles.  Canad.  Hort.  54:  12,  265-267. 
Dec.,  1931.t 
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Soc.  (Eng.)  71-72.  1931. 

Christie-Miller  Cup  Competition  1931.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  75-79. 
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Cincinnati,  Iris  Visits  1930,  Nashville  and.  G.  Sturtevant.  A.  I.  S.  Bull. 
38:  30-40.  Jan.,  1931.*t 

Color,  Irises  for.  E.  Hardee.  West.  Homes  &  Gard.  15:  7,  70.  July,  1931. 
Comparisons,  1931.  Countess  Senni.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  48-50.  1931. t 

Competition,  Results  of.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  102-107.  1931.* 

Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  Iris  Society.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  6-7. 
1931. 

cristata.  Iris.  B.  Y.  Morrison.  Nat.  Hort.  Mag.  10:  2,  152.  Apr.,  1931.* 
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Cultivation  of  Bearded  Irises.  G.  L.  Pilkington.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  562.  12 

Sep._,  1931.*  t 

Cultivation  of  Bearded  Irises.  (Repr.  Gard.  Ilk).  G.  L.  Pilkington.  Flow. 
Grow.  18:  11,  494.  Nov.,  1931.  t 

cultivation  of  Irises,  First  principles  in  the.  G.  P.  Baker.  Gard.  Ill.  53: 
754.  12  Dec.,  1931.* 

dichotoma.  Iris.  T.  H.  Everett.  Westchr.  Mag.  3:  5,  8.  Apr.,  1931. 

Disease  of  Iris,  Ink.  D.  E.  Green.  Gard.  Cliron.  3rd.  Ser.  89:  55.  17  Jan., 

1931.* 

Diseases,  A  Discussion  of  Iris.  (Repr.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agri.  Circ.).  Flow. 
Grow.  8:  9,  430.  Sep.,  1931. 

Display  Garden  Established  in  Georgia,  Iris.  West.  Homes  &  Gard.  15:  14. 
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Exhibitions  1931.  T.  T.  Hires.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  41:  14-20.  Oct.,  1931.* 

Fleur  de  Lys.  J.  Hill.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  563.  12  Sep.,  1931. 

foetidissima.  Iris.  W.  G.  Robertson.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  89:  456.  13 

June,  1931. 
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foliosa,  Hybrids  of  Iris  fulva  and  Iris.  G.  M.  Eeed.  Brook.  Bot.  Gard.  Eee. 
20:  4,  243-253.  July,  1931.** t 

Foster  Memorial  PlacLue  to  A.  J.  Bliss — and  his  death,  Award  of  the.  Yr. 
Bk.„  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  11-13.  1931.* 

France  and  England  during  the  1930  Season,  Some  more  Judging  of  the 
Judges,  Together  with  an  Account  of  the  New  Irises  seen  in.  F.  B. 
Mead.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38:  19-30.  Jan.,  1931.  t 
France,  (Awards).  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  47.  1931. 

(France  1931)  Awards.  A.  M.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  89:  478.  20  June, 

1931. 

France  1931,  Irises  in.  G.  L.  Pilkington.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  41-47. 
1931.t 

Freak  Iris.  ‘‘Hedgerley.”  Gard.  Ill.  53:  412.  4  July,  1931. 

fulva  and  Iris  foliosa.  Hybrids  of.  G.  M.  Eeed.  Brook.  Bot.  Gard.  Eec.  20: 
4,  243-253.  July,  1931.** t. 

Garden  Pictures — 5.  In  Oklahoma.  E.  S.  Sturtevant.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38: 
76-79.  Jan.,  1931.*  t 

Gatesii,  Iris.  Barr  &  Sons.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  90:  8.  4  July,  1931. 

Georgia,  Iris  Display  Garden  Established  in.  West.  Homes  &  Gard.  15:  14. 
Mar.,  1931. 

germanica  hybrids.  Iris.  E.  H.  Woodall.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  348.  30  May,  1931. 

Gormanii,  Iris.  E.  B.  Smith.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  90:  152.  22  Aug., 

1931.* 

Grant-Duffi,  Iris.  G.  Dillistone.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  90:  72.  25  July, 

1931. 

German  Iris,  Growing  the.  Mrs.  C.  Cawthorn.  Flow.  Grow.  18:  2,  60. 
Feb.,  1931. 

Gulf  States,  Botanical  Interpretation  of  the  Iridaceous  Plants  of  the  (Iris). 

J.  K.  Small  &  E.  J.  Alexander.  331-357.  New  York,  1931.  Contr.  N.  Y. 
Bot.  Gard.  No.  327.* 

histrioides  and  Aintabensis,  Iris.  G.  P.  Baker.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.) 
62-63.  1931.* 

histrioides,  Iris.  E.  A.  Bowles.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  147.  7  Mar.,  1931.* 

histrio  var.  aintabensis  (Baker),  Iris.  J.  P.  Shanahan.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  115. 
21  Feb.,  1931. 

Hort,  V.  M.  H.,  Sir  Arthur.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  89:  62.  24  Jan.,  1931.* 

Hybrid  Irises.  Flor.  Ex,  77:  11,  21.  11  July,  1931. 

Hybridizing  Irises.  G.  P.  Baker.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  64.  1931. 

Hybrids),  (Beardless  Iris.  Hort.  9:  14,  305.  15  July,  1931. 

Hybrids  of  Iris  fulva  and  Iris  foliosa.  G.  M.  Eeed.  Brook.  Bot.  Gard.  Eec. 
20:  4,  243-253.  July,  1931.** t 

Ink  Disease  of  Iris.  D.  E.  Green.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  89:  55.  17  Jan., 

1931.* 

Intermediate  Irises  Effectively,  Using.  E.  A.  S.  Peckham.  Hort.  9:  21, 
472.  1  Nov.,  1931. 

Intermediates,  Comments  on.  S.  E.  Duffy,  H.  P.  Sass,  J.  Sass.  A.  I.  S.  Bull. 
38:  3-9.  Jan.,  1931. 

Introductions  of  1930.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38:  50-58.  Jan.,  1931. 

Iridaceous  Plants  of  the  Gulf  States,  Botanical  Interpretation  of  the. 
(Iris).  J.  K.  Small  &  E.  J.  Alexander.  331-357.  NeAV  York,  1931. 
Contr.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Gard.  No.  327.* 

Iris.  K.  Foerster.  Gartensch.  12:  102-105,  June,  1931.* t 

Iris  and  Narcissus  (Test  Garden  Eeport).  E.  A.  S.  Peckham.  Bull.  N.  Y. 

Bot.  Gard.  14:  53,  266-268.  15  May,  1931. 

Irises.  G.  Yeld.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  89:  56.  17  Jan.,  1931. 

Irises.  (Eepr.  Gard.  Ill.).  G.  H.  C.  Flow.  Grow.  18:  8,  391.  Aug.,  1931. 
Irises  and  Delphiniums,  Fine.  J.  E.  Grant- White.  Gard.  Work.  Aniat.  34: 
(11)  8.  11  July,  1931. 
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Irises  and  Peonies,  The  Glory  of.  B.  Keecli.  Gard.  Cliron.  Am.  35:  6,  221- 
222  &  cont.  230.  June,  1931. 

Irises  at  the  Raft,  Bale.  L.  Walkden.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  90:  49.  18 

July,  1931." 

Irises,  My  Interest  in.  (Repr.  Minn.  State  Hort.)  F.  C.  Shepherd.  Flow, 
Grow.  18:  2,  60.  Feb.,  1931. 

Irises,  Peonies,  Madonna  Lilies.  F.  Bahr.  Flor.  Ex.  77:  13,  21.  25  July, 

1931. 

Iris  Society  and  Alpine  Garden  Society  Dinner,  The.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc. 
(Eng.)  22-23.  1931. 

Iris  Society  (Annual  Meeting).  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  90:  435.  5  Dec., 

1931. 

Iris  Society,  Annual  Meeting.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  746.  5  Dec.,  1931. 

Iris  Soc.  (Eng.),  Minutes  of  the  Eighth  Annual  General  Meeting  (Nov.  27th, 
1930).  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  14-18.  1931. 

Iris  Society,  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  6-7. 
1931. 

Iris  Society’s  Year  Book  (Review).  Gard.  Ill,  53:  558.  12  Sep.,  1931. 

Iris  Society’s  Year  Book,  The.  (Review).  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  90:  226. 
19  Sep.,  1931. 

Iris  Society,  The.  H.  H.  W.  Sou.  Afr.  Gard.  &  Coun.  Life  21:  3,  68.  Mar., 
1931. 

Iris  Year  Book  1931,  The.  The  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  1-222.  1931.** t 

Japanese  Irises.  H.  Weed.  West.  Homes  &  Gard.  15:  3,  11  &  cont.  18. 
Mar.,  1931. 

Japanese  Irises,  Notes  on.  M.  Mivoshi,  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  32-35. 
1931.*  t 

Japanese  Iris,  (I.  tectorum),  An  ExQLuisite.  Gard.  Work.  Amat.  35:  (7),  7. 
12  Dec.,  1931. 

Japan,  The  Iris  of.  G.  M.  Reed.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  40:  3-48.  July,  1931.*  t 
Japon,  Les  Iris  du.  R.  Lefevre.  Le  Petit  Jardin  38:  212-214.  26  July, 

1931.*t 

Jardins,  L’lrls  des.  L.  Lhoste.  Le  Petit  Jardin,  38:  166.  10  June,  1931. 

Joint  Iris  Committee  and  its  Duties,  The.  G.  Dillistone.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc. 
(Eng.)  69-70.  1931. 

judging  of  Irises,  The.  G.  L.  Pilkington.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  197.  28  Mar.,  1931. 

Lacustris,  Iris.  Gard.  Work.  Amat.  34:  (7)  997,  11.  13  June,  1931. 

Lake  Cowichan,  Vancouver  Island,  At.  C.  B.  Simpson.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  39: 
39-43.  Apr.,  1931. 

Landmarks,  Iris.  (Repr.  Gard.  Ill.).  G.  L.  Pilkington.  Flow.  Grow.  18: 
5,  237.  May,  1931. 

Lantern  Slides  and  Lectures.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38:  92.  Jan.,  1931;  39:  112. 
Apr.,  1931, 

Little  Karroo,  S.  Africa,  Iris  Growing  in  the.  M.  Stegmann.  Yr.  Bk., 
Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  52-54.  1931. t 

Manitoba,  Iris  in.  L.  T.  Chadwick.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  39:  23-28.  Apr.,  1931. 

Names  of  Irises  described  under  Number  in  1930  Year  Book.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris 
Soc.  (Eng.)  51.  1931. 

Nashville  and  Cincinnati,  Iris  Visits  1930.  G.  Sturtevant.  A.  I.  S.  Bull. 
38:  30-40.  Jan.,  1931.*  t 

Needs  of  the  Iris,  Meeting  the.  Mrs.  T.  Nesmith.  Hort.  9:  10,  226-227. 
15  May,  1931.*  t 

neue  Iris-Art  (I.  tricuspis),  Eine  in  Kultur  alte,  botanisch.  H.  B,  Goodwin. 

Gartensch.  12:  105.  June,  1931.* 
neue  Iris,  Wertvolle.  Gartensch.  12:  2,  25.  Feb.,  1931. 

Newer  Irises,  Notes  on  Some  of  the.  W.  E.  Saunders.  Canad.  Hort.  14: 
8,  194.  Aug.,  1931.  t 
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New  Garden  Gems  Revealed.  E.  &  M.  Hutton.  Amer.  Home.  7:  1,  36  & 
coiit.  66.  Oct.,  1931.*  t 

New  Irlses-New  Colours.  O.  Murrell.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  229-230.  11  Apr., 

1931;  53:  275-276.  2  May,  1931.* t 

New  Irises  Seen  in  France  and  England  during  the  1930  Season,  Some  more 
Judging  of  the  Judges,  Together  with  an  Account  of  the.  F.  B.  Mead. 
A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38:  19-30.  Jan.,  1931. t 

New  Siberian  Irises  from  Canada.  I.  Preston.  Hort.  9:  13,  292.  1  July, 

1931. 

1930  Iris  Observations,  Some.  G.  D.  Jopson.  Flow.  Grow.  18:  4,  194. 
Apr.,  193  l.t 

1930  Nashville  and  Cincinnati,  Iris  Visits.  G.  Sturtevant.  A.  I.  S.  Bull. 
38:  30-40.  Jan.  1931.*  t 

1931  (Awards),  Irises  in.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  557.  12  Sep.,  1931.* 

1931,  Iris  Notes  for.  S.  R.  Duffy.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  41:  1-14.  Oct.,  1931.  t 
Notice  (Bulletins-Publications).  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38:  93-94.  Jan.,  1931;  40: 
68-69.  July,  1931. 

nouvelles,  (Awards  Paris  1931)  Plantes.  Rev.  Hort.  103:  416.  16  June,  1931. 
Nouvelles  Varietes  d’lris  Bulbeux.  M.  Simonet.  Rev.  Hort.  103:  502.  16 
Sep.,  1931.**t 

Officers  1931.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38:  2.  Jan.,  1931;  39:  2.  Apr.,  1931;  40:  2. 
July,  1931;  41:  2.  Oct.,  1931. 

Officers.  (The  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)).  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  1.  1931. 

Ohio  and  Bordering  Territory,  The  Native  Iris  of.  A.  E.  Waller.  Ohio 
Jour.  Science  31:  1,  29-43.  Jan.,  1931.*  t 
Oklahoma,  Garden  Pictures — 5.  In.  R.  S.  Sturtevant.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38: 
76-79.  Jan.,,  1931. 

Oregon,  Iris  in.  Mrs.  M.  M.  Magee.  West.  Homes  &  Gard.  15:  7,  6.  July, 
1931. 

Outstanding  Irises.  H.  Weed.  House  &  Gard.  60:  1,  60.  &  cont.  95.  July, 
1931.* 

Outstanding  Irises  of  1930,  The.  (Repr.  Hort.).  Mrs.  T.  Nesmith,  Flow. 
Grow.  18:  3,  112.  Mar.,  1931. 

Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  Irises  at.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  89:  464.  20  June, 

1931. 


Paladin,  Iris.  P.  Murrell.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  427.  11  July,  1931. 

Persian  Illustration  of  an  Iris,  A  very  old.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc,  (Eng.)  110. 
1931.* 

Peterboro’s  Iris  Gardens.  J.  H.  Callander.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  39:  11-18.  Apr., 
1931. 

Plant  Iris,  Time  to.  (Repr.  Nat.  Gard.  Bureau).  Flow.  Grow.  18:  7,  317. 
July,  1931. 

Potpourri,  Iris.  R.  B.  Ware.  Nat.  Mag.  18:  2,  110-114.  &  cont.  125.  Aug., 
1931.*t 


Raft,  Sale,  Iris  at  the 
July,  1931.* 
Rainbow  Fragments. 
Rainbow,  Fragments. 
Rainbow  Fragments. 

Apr.,  1931. 

Rainbow  Fragments. 
Rainbow  Fragments, 


L.  Walkden.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd  Ser.  90:  49.  18 

J.  M.  Shull.  1-317.  Doubleday,  New  York,  1931.**  t 
(Review).  W.  Flor.  Ex.  76:  5,  34.  31  Jan.,  1931. 

(Review).  R.  S.  Sturtevant.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  39:  109. 

(Review).  Westchr.  Mag.  3:  7,  21.  June,  1931. 
(Review).  Nat.  Hort.  Mag.  10:  3,  213.  July,  1931. 


Rainbow  Fragments),  Irises  in  America  (Review  of.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd  Ser. 
89:  206.  14  Mar.,  1931. 

Reading  University,  A  Spring  &  Iris  Garden  at.  A.  J.  Cobb.  Gard.  Ill. 
53:  564.  12  Sep.,  1931.* 

Regelio-cyclus  Iris.  Nat.  Hort.  Mag.  10:  1,  54.  Jan.,,  1931.* 
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Registrations  1930.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38:  58-66.  Jan.,  1931. 

Relation  Between  Water  Loss,  Size  and  Form  in  Iris  Flowers,  Science  Series 
No.  8.  The.  A.  E.  Waller.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38:  79-82.  Jan.,  1931.^  t 
reminiscences.  Iris.  P.  E,  Barr.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  560.  12  SexD.,  1931. 

(Report),  American  Iris  Society  Meeting.  Hort.  9:  14,  301.  15  July,  1931. 
Report),  Beardless  Iris  Project  (Test  Garden.  Brook.  Bot.  Gard.  Rec.  20: 
82.  Mar.,  1931. 

Report),  Iris  and  Narcissus,  (Test  Garden.  E.  A.  S.  Peckham.  Bull.  N.  Y. 

Bot.  Gard.  14:  53.  266-268.  15  May,  1931. 

Report  of  Election  Committee,  (A.  I.  S.).  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38:  72.  Jan.,  1931. 
Report  of  President  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1930.  (A.  I.  S.).  J.  C. 

Wister.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38:  67-69.  Jan.,  1931. 

Report  of  Test  Gardens^ — 1930.  E.  A.  S.  Peckham,  Chairman.  A.  I.  S.  Bull. 
39:  61-68.  Apr.,  1931.* 

Report  of  the  Display  Garden  Committee  American  Iris  Society,  1930.  O. 

B.  Hoornbeek.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  39:  68-70.  Apr.,  1931. 

Reports,  Regional.  E.  O.  Essig,  D.  C.  Petrie,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Scruggs.  A.  I.  S. 
Bull.  31:  72-74.  Apr.,  1931. 

reticulata,  Iris.  G.  Moeller’s  Deut.  Gart.  Zeit.  46:  11,  125.  11  A]3r.,  1931. 

Rhizomes  Now,  Treat  Iris.  R.  P.  White.  N.  J.  Gard.  3:  2,  84.  Aug.,  1931. 
Riviera,  Early  Flowering  Irises  for  the.  A  Roman  Reader.  Gard.  Ill.  53: 
401.  27  June,  1931. 

Rock  Garden,  A  Good  Iris  for  the.  A.  O.  Snoddy.  Hort.  8:  15,  367.  Aug., 

1930. 

Rock  Garden,  Miniature  Irises  for  the.  A.  McCully.  Gard.  Cliron.  Am.  35: 

6,  225-226.  &  cont.  241.  June,  1931.* 

Root  Rot,  Control  of  Iris.  Hort.  9:  24,  525.  15  Dec.,  1931. 

Root  Rot,  Treatment  for.  S.  R.  Duffy.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  41:  26.  Oct.,  1931. 
Rot,  Notes  on  Iris.  G.  P.  Baker.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  754.  12  Dec.,  1931. 

rosenbachiana.  Iris.  R.  E.  Arnold.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  562.  12  Sep.,  1931. 

Rosenbachiana,  Iris.  F.  W.  Hellings.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  692.  14  Xov.,  1931. 

Sale,  Irises  at  the  Raft.  L.  Walkden.  Gard.  Cliron.  3rd.  Ser.  90:  49.  18 

July,  1931.* 

Saskatchewan,  The  Iris  in.  C.  F.  Patterson.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  39:  35-38.  Apr., 

1931. * 

Scent  in  Irises.  G.  Yeld.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  562.  12  Sep.,  1931. 

Science  Series  No.  8.  The  Relation  Between  Water  Loss,  Size  and  Form  in 
Iris  Flowers.  A.  E.  Waller.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38:  79-82.  Jan.,  1931.*  t 
Science  Series  No.  9.  Iris  Behavior — Drouth  of  1930.  J.  M.  Shull.  A.  I. 
S.  Bull.  39:  105-108.  Ai^r.,  1931. 

Seasonable  Iris  Thoughts,  Some.  W.  Miles.  Canad.  Hort.  54:  3,  55-56. 

Mar.,  1931. t  ' 

Season,  Comments  on  the  Iris.  Canad.  Hort.  14:  7,  172-173.  July,  1931.*  t 
Seedling  Irises  of  the  High  Plains.  L.  T.  Chadwick.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  39:  28- 
30.  Apr.,  1931. 

Seedling?,  What  Price  a.  J.  M.  Shull.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  41:  23-25.  Oct.,  1931. 
Seed  Sowing.  R.  E.  S.  Spender.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  64-68.  1931. t 

Show).  A  la  Commission  des  Iris,  (Awards  Paris.  Bull.  Soc.  Nat.  Hort.  Fr. 

5th  Ser.  4:  271.  25  June,  1931. 

Show),  Awards  (Chelsea.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  89:  403.  23  May,  1931. 

Show,  Eng.)  Awards  (Iris.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  89:  457-458.  13  June, 

1931. 

Show),  Irises  (Chelsea.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  89:  400.  23  May,  1931. 

Show),  Irises  (Chelsea.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  330.  23  May,  1931. 

Show),  Iris  (Awards  Paris.  J.  M.  Duvernay.  Bull.  Soc.  Nat.  Hort.  Fr.  5th. 
Ser.  4:  306-314.  25  June,  1931. 

Show  1931),  Awards  (Paris.  Le  Petit  Jardin  38:  186.  26  June,  1931. 

Show  1931,  (Awards)  The  Iris  Society.  (Eng.).  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.) 
24-31.  1931. 
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Show  1931),  Iris  (Paris.  Eev.  Hort.  103:  420-422.  16  June,  1931.* 

Show  1931,  The  Iris.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  19-31.  1931.* 

Show  (Notice),  R.  H.  S.  Amateur.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  111.  1931. 

Show,  The  Iris.  H.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  389.  20  June,  1931.* 

Show,  The  Iris  and  the  Alpine.  Sir  W.  Lawrence,  Bart.  V.  M.  H.  Gard. 
Ill.  53:  383.  20  June,  1931.* 

Siberian  Iris.  Fairy  Gardens.  Flow.  Grow.  8:  9,  430.  Sej).,  1931. 
sindpers.  Iris.  A.  L.  W.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  89:  108.  7  Feb.,  1931. 
Sind-pers,  Iris.  H.  H.  Warner.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  130.  28  Feb.,  1931.* 

Species  in  1930,  Iris.  F.  C.  Stern.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  56-59.  1931.* 

Species  of  the  Future,  Iris.  H.  Weed.  West.  Homes  &  Gard.  15:  5,  7.  May, 
1931;  15:  6,  8.  &  cent.  11.  June,  1931.* 

Species,  Various  Small  Iris.  P.  J.  Van  Melle.  Hort.  9:  14,  308.  15  July, 

1931.* 

Spring  to  Fall,  Iris  Bloom  from.  R.  W.  Slireve.  Flow.  Grow.  18:  12,  558. 
Dec.,  1931. 

Star  Irises.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  573.  19  Sep.,,  1931.  (Paragraph  only), 

stylosa  not  flowering,  Iris.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  280.  2  May,  1931.  (Paragraph 

only). 

Superior  Iris  of  Today.  H.  Weed.  House  Beau.  70:  1,  53.  &  cent.  90.  July, 
1931.* 

susiana.  Iris.  C.  W.  Lory.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  90:  130.  15  Aug.,  1931. 

Sweden,  Irises  in.  H.  B.  Goodwin.  Yr.  Bk,,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  54-56.  1931.* 

Tall  Bearded  Iris  in  Alberta,  Growing.  A.  M.  Patterson.  A.  I.  S.  Bull. 
39:  31-35.  Apr.,  1931. 

tectorum).  An  Exquisite  Japanese  Iris  (I.  Gard.  Work.  Ainat.  35:  (7),  7. 
12  Dec.,  1931.* 

(Test  Garden  Report),  Beardless  Iris  Project.  Brook.  Bot.  Gard.  Rec.  20: 
2,  82.  Mar.,  1931. 

(Test  Garden  Report),  Iris  and  Narcissus.  E.  A.  S.  Peckham.  Bull.  N.  Y. 

Bot.  Gard.  14:  53,  266-268.  15  May,  1931. 

Test  Gardens,  A.  I.  S.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38:  95.  Jan.,  1931;  40:  67.  July,  1931. 
Test  Gardens— -1930.  E.  A.  S.  Peckham,  Chairman,  Report  of.  A.  I.  S. 
Bull.  39:  61-68.  Apr.,  1931.* 

Thunderbolt  Iris,  The.  Gard.  Work.  Ainat.  35:  7.  21  Nov,,  1931.  (Para¬ 

graph  only). 

Tid-Bits  26th.  J.  W.  Trengrove,  Mrs.  R,  N.  Day,  Mrs.  B.  S.  Nelson,  H.  H. 
Hume,  E.  S.  Sturtevant,  S.  R.  Duffy.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38:  43-92.  Jan., 
1931. 

Tid-Bits  27th.  H.  M.  A.  McEachran,  R.  J.  Hopper,  C.  Bauckham,  J.  W. 
Crow,  K.  McDonald,  W.  Miles,  W.  T.  Macoun,  C.  Berkeley,  J.  C.  Ben¬ 
nett,  P.  H.  Gordon,  T.  G.  Bunting,  G.  Dillistone.  A.  1.  S.  Bull.  39:  86- 
104.  Apr.,  1931. 

Tid-Bits  28th.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  40:  61-66.  July,  1931. 

Tid-Bits  29th.  G.  E.  Moore,  F.  J.  Chittenden,  S.  R.  Duffy,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ben¬ 
ners,  J.  Aerts.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  41:  25-29.  Oct.,  1931. 

Tingitana,  Iris.  F.  Denis  (Trans.  S.  M.  Mitchell).  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  40:  60- 
61.  July,  1931.  t 

Toronto,  Irises  in  the  Vicinity  of.  Mrs.  M.  P.  Wallace.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  39: 
12-16.  Apr.,  1931.* 

Travel  Notes  1930.  E.  A.  S.  Peckham.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  39:  52-61.  Apr., 
1931.* 

Treasurer’s  Report  (A.  I.  S.).  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38:  69-70.  Jan.,  1931. 

Trials  at  Wisley,  Bulbous  Iris.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  90:  101.  8  Aug.,  1931. 

Tribulations  and  Thoughts  of  a  Novice.  E.  N.  S.  Ringueberg.  A.  I.  S.  Bull. 
40:  50-60.  July,  1931.t 

tricuspis)  Eine  in  Kultur  alte,  botanisch  neue  Iris-Art.  (I.  H.  B.  Good¬ 
win.  Garteiisch.  12:  105.  June,  1931.* 

Trigo,  What  became  of,  Y.  Insole.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  107-108. 
1931. 
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Unapproved  and  Synonymous  Names  of  1930.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38:  66.  Jan., 
1931. 

unguicularis,  Iris.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  130.  28  Feb.,  1931.* 

unguicularis,  Iris.  G.  JekylL  Gard.  Ill.  53:  160.  14  Mar.,  1931.* t 

Unguicularis,  Iris.  A.  L.  W.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  89:  217.  21  Mar., 

1931. 

unguicularis,  Iris.  Sir  W.  Lawrence,  Bart.  V.  M.  H.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  206. 
4  Apr.,,  1931.t 

unguicularis  and  its  treatment,  Iris,  “Brighton  Eeader.”  Gard.  Chron.  3rd. 
Ser.  89:  75.  24  Jan.,  1931. 

Unusual  Irises.  N.  L.  Cave.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  371.  13  June,  1931. 

Vanishing  Iris.  J.  K.  Small.  Jour.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Gard.  32:  384,  277-288. 
Dec.,  1931.*  t 

Varietal  Notes  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  II.  C.  E.  F.  Gersdorff.  A.  I.  S. 
Bull.  41:  20-23.  Oct.,  1931. 

verna,  Iris.  J.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  89:  330.  2  May,  1931. 

Verna,  Iris.  J.  K.  Small.  Addisonia  16:  1,  78.  PI.  520.  Mar.,  1931.**  t 
Vesper  Iris  Self-Sows.  E.  M.  Crockett.  Hort.  9:  16,  342.  15  Aug.,  1931. 

Vesper  Iris,  White  Seedlings  of.  P.  J.  Van  Melle.  Hort.  9:  20,  436,  15 

Oct.,  1931. 

Wantage,  Iris.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  597.  26  Sep.,  1931.* 

Washington,  D.  C.  II,  Varietal  Notes  from.  C.  E.  F.  Gersdorff.  A.  I.  S. 
Bull.  41:  20-23.  Oct.,  1931. 

Western  Nebraska,  Iris  in.  Mrs.  A.  A.  Heater.  Flow.  Grow.  18:  6,  292. 
June,  1931. 

Western  Ontario,  Iris  Growing  in.  W.  E.  Saunders.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  39:  19- 
22.  Apr.,  1931. 

White  Seedlings  of  Vesper  Iris,  P.  J.  Van  Melle.  Hort.  9:  20,  436.  15 

Oct.,  1931. 

William  Mohr,  Iris  x.  Sir  W.  Lawrence,  Bart.  V.  M,  H.  Yr.  Bk.,  Iris 
Soc.  (Eng.)  73-74.  1931. 

Wilson,  1876-1930  Ernest  Henry.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38:  10.  Jan.,  1931. 

Wisley,  Bulbous  Iris  Trials  at.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  90:  101.  8  Aug., 

1931. 

(Wisley  1931)  Awards  to  Irises.  Gard.  Ill.  53:  725.  28  Nov.,  1931. 

Wisley  1931,  Bearded  Iris  Trials  at.  Jour.  Eoy.  Hort.  Soc.  56:  Pt.  1,  85-96. 
Jan.,  1931. 

Wister,  Society  Honors  Mr.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  38:  71.  Jan.,,  1931. 

W.  E.  Dykes,  Iris.  Yr.  Bk.  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  111.  1931.  (Paragraph  only). 

Xiphium  Sektion  III,  (Bulbous)  Garten  Iris.  Die  Iris  der.  G.  Moeller’s 
Deut.  Gart.  Zeit.  46:  19,  220.  1  July,  1931. 

Yellow  Irises  for  Variety,  The.  H.  W.  Groschner.  Hort.  9:  15,  334.  1 

Aug.,  1931. 

Zweimal  Bluehende  Iris.  W.  Dorn.  Gartensch.  12:  4,  75.  Apr,  1931. t 

Members  in  Southern  Texas  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr.  George 
M.  Allen,  1915  West  Magnolia  Avenue,  San  Antonio,  is  planning  to  hold  an 
exhibit  in  his  Iris  garden  during  the  months  of  March  and  April.  As  he  has 
over  400  named  varieties,  including  many  novelties,  he  is  giving  Texas  gard¬ 
eners  an  opportunity  to  see  just  how  many  of  the  newer  kinds  are  successful  in 
the  Texas  climate. 
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NOTICE 

Details  of  the  $100.00  Prize  offered  by  Eobert  Wayman  will  be  found  on 
page  40  of  Bulletin  No.  15. 

Publications  available  from  Science  Press  Printing  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Checks  payable  to  American  Iris  Society. 

Bulletins 

No.  1.  June,  1920.  The  Culture  of  Irises  in  the  United  States.  32  pp. 
Out  of  print. 

No.  2.  January,  1921.  Garden  Irises,  Past  and  Present.  44  pp.  The 
Development  of  Tall  Bearded  Irises  in  the  19th  Century.  Sir  Michael  Foster 
and  his  Irises.  Eegistration  and  notes  on  hybridization  and  garden  effects. 
$1.00. 

No.  3.  June,  1921.  Sir  Michael  Foster  and  his  Work.  32  pp.  Illustrated. 
Supply  limited.  $3.00. 

No.  4.  January,  1922.  34  pp.  Check  List.  Out  of  print. 

No.  5.  May,  1922.  Symposium.  32  pp.  Numerical  ratings  of  some  700 
varieties  which  are  a  most  valuable  guide  to  the  relative  value  of  standard 
varieties.  Supply  limited.  $3.00. 

No.  6.  October,  1922.  Description  of  Varieties,  Part  I.  40  pp.  Notes 
on  European  Irises  (see  also  Nos.  7,  9  and  12).  $1.00. 

No.  7.  January,  1923.  Descriptions  of  Varieties,  Part  11.  40  pp.  Arti¬ 

cles  by  A.  J.  Bliss,  W.  J.  Caparne,  and  J.  M.  Shull.  50  cents. 

No.  8.  October,  1923.  Check  List,  October,  1923.  40  pp.  Out  of  print. 

No.  9.  December,  1923.  A  review  of  the  Irises  raised  by  William  Mohr. 
46  pp.  Ill.  A  detailed  review  of  bulbous  Irises  and  their  culture.  Descrip¬ 
tions,  Part  III.  50  cents. 

No.  10.  January,  1924.  Irises  for  the  Beginner.  60  pp.  Ill.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  treatment  of  all  Irises  adapted  to  the  small  garden,  with  recom¬ 
mended  lists  of  varieties,  garden  and  cultural  notes.  Supply  limited.  $3.00. 

No.  11.  May,  1924.  Beardless  Irises.  40  pp.  Ill.  A  complete  and  com¬ 
pact  review  of  the  species  and  varieties  of  this  group  of  the  Iris  family.  The 
articles  by  W.  E.  Dykes  are  of  especial  interest.  $1.00. 

No.  12.  October,  1924.  Notes  and  Descriptions,  Part  IV.  40  pp.  Ill. 
This  brings  the  list  of  descriptions  up  to  about  five  hundred  of  the  finest  varie¬ 
ties.  50  cents. 

No.  13.  December,  1924.  A  Classification  of  Bearded  Irises.  36  pp.  The 
first  published  color  classification  of  the  group  and  a  valuable  reference.  $1.00. 

No.  14.  January,  1925.  Bertrand  H.  Farr.  68  pp.  Ill.  The  man  and 
his  work  with  Irises.  Official  records  of  the  Society,  1920-1925,  including  the 
Code  of  Nomenclature,  a  1924  Bibliography  of  Iris  Literature,  the  White  and 
Black  lists  of  varieties.  $1.50. 

No.  15.  April,  1925.  Irises  of  the  Future.  40  pp.  Ill.  Articles  by 
Sydney  B.  Mitchell,  B.  Y.  Morrison,  Sherman  Duffy,  and  others.  Trial  garden 
reports  and  records.  $1.00. 

No.  16.  July,  1925.  A  Eeport  on  Sterility  in  Irises.  44  pp.  Ill.  The 
first  scientific  study  of  the  subject  and  the  result  of  research  at  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden.  The  American  Iris  Society  has  been  the  first  popular  flower 
society  to  initiate  and  support  scientific  research.  This  Bulletin  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  casual  reader.  Supply  limited.  $2.00. 

No.  17.  October,  1925.  Japanese  Irises  and  Others.  44  pp.  Ill.  Prof. 
Miyazawa  speaks  of  his  iris  work,  M.  Denis  writes  of  White  Irises,  and  others 
tell  of  their  successes.  It  is  an  unsually  chatty  issue.  50  cents. 

No.  18.  January,  1926.  48  pp.  Eeports  of  Officers  and  of  Trial  Gardens, 
Text  of  Display  Garden  Agreement.  1925  Bibliography.  1925  Introductions 
and  Eegistrations.  Extracts  from  Les  Iris  dans  les  Jardins,  by  M.  Correvon. 
$1.00. 
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No.  19.  April,  1926.  W.  E.  Dykes.  40  pp.  Ill.  Dedicated  to  tlie  memory 
of  W.  E.  Dykes,  a  most  interesting  and  permanent  record  of  a  life 's  work  with 
irises.  It  includes  the  most  valuable  of  his  occasional  writings.  Further 
technical  notes  on  sterility.  $1.00. 

No.  20.  July,  1926.  The  Iris  of  Gerard’s  Herbal.  32  pp.  Illustrated 
from  the  original.  Iris  combinations  for  the  garden.  Eeports  of  1926  exhibi¬ 
tions.  $1.00. 

No.  21.  October,  1926.  Planting  an  Iris  Garden.  44  pp.  Ill.  Further 
Studies  in  Sterility.  Iris  flavissima  and  many  odd  notes  from  England  and 
America.  Supply  limited.  $1,50. 

No.  22.  January,  1927.  Exhibition  Policy.  60  pp.  Ill,  1926  Society 
Eecords.  1926  Bibliography.  1926  Introductions  and  Eegistrations.  Further 
Sterility  Studies.  $1.00. 

No.  23.  April,  1927.  Menioriam,  Arthur  H.  Scott.  48  pp.  Ill.  The 
value  of  Iris  breeding  by  S.  B.  Mitchell.  Is  scientific  research  necessary? 
1926  Test  Garden  reports,  from  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden,  Cornell  University,  Missouri  Botanic  Garden.  Eegelia  and 
Onoeyclus  Iris.  Book  reviews.  $1.00. 

No.  24.  July,  1927.  40  pp.  European  Iris  notes.  Eeports  of  1927  ex¬ 

hibitions.  Eegelio-Cyclus  Irises  in  Canada.  Book  reviews.  $1.00. 

No.  25.  October,  1927.  Early  Dwarf  Bearded  Iris.  40  pp.  Early 
flowering  species  and  varieties  and  their  use  in  the  garden.  List  of  Hybrid 
Iris  of  W.  J.  Caparne.  Old  Iris  names.  Discussion  of  the  problems  of  the 
Iris  breeder.  50  cents. 

No.  26.  January,  1928.  1927  Eeports.  68  pp.  Charter  and  By-laws. 

Science  Series  No.  1,  The  Iris  Borer.  Irises  in  California,  England,  and  Italy. 
The  Questionnaire — facts  of  Interest.  $1.00. 

No.  27.  April,  1928.  64  pp.  Garden  Eeports.  The  Test  Gardens  and  their 
Work.  Science  Series  2,  Breeding.  Flowering  Periods,  Prices,  and  Gardens. 
Writings  of  Sir  Michael  Foster.  Book  Eeviews.  $1.00. 

No.  28.  July,  1928.  64  pp.  An  Up-to-the-minute  rating  of  hundreds  of 

varieties,  thus  supplanting  No.  5.  The  Japanese  Iris  .(illustrated).  Plans. 
50  cents. 

No.  29.  October,  1928.  68  pp.  Garden  Irises  and  Garden  Plans.  Science 
Series  3,  Chromosomes — Eoot  Growth.  1928  Exhibitions.  Notes  From  Afar, 
Descriptions,  Part  V,  and  Index  to  all  varieties  described.  Supply  limited, 
$2.00. 

No.  30.  January,  1929.  72  pp,  1928  society  Eecords.  1928  Eegistration 

and  Introductions.  Farr  Memorial  Library.  Symposium  comments.  Book 
Eeviews.  Garden  Plans  No.  3.  50  cents. 

No.  31.  April,  1929.  60  pp.  1928  Bibliography.  Science  Series  No.  4; 

Breeding  work.  Symposium  votes  as  an  index  to  popularity.  Garden  Plans 
and  Pictures  No.  4.  50  cents. 

No.  32.  July,  1929.  66  pp.  Japanese  Iris  by  Geo.  M.  Eeed.  Irises  for 

the  South.  Science  Series  No.  5;  Iris  Borer.  Verbena  Bud  Moth.  1928  Iris 
Notes  by  J.  E.  McLeland.  Sherman  E.  Duffy,  Chas.  E.  F.  Gersdorff  and  others. 
50  cents. 

No.  33.  October,  1929.  56  pp.  Notes  on  Irises  and  Iris  Types  by 
Howard  E.  Weed,  Mrs.  John  T.  Love,  Countess  Senni,  C.  P.  Connell  and  Mrs. 
Massey  Holmes,  Science  Series  No.  5,  Iris  Breeding  Eeports,  Dr.  A.  B.  Stout. 
50  cents. 

No.  34.  January,  1930.  The  Wild  Garden — new  native  species;  1929 
Eecords.  50  cents. 

N.  35.  April,  1930.  Public  Gardens;  Bibliography  1929;  Science  Series 
7.  50  cents. 

No.  36.  July,  1930.  Travels.  From  California  to  England.  50  cents. 

No.  37.  October,  1930.  More  Travels — to  include  France  and  Italy; 
Exhibitions.  50  cents. 

No.  38.  January,  1930.  Eecords  1930;  Iris  Visits;  Garden  Pictures  5; 
Science  Series,  No.  8.  $1.00. 
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No.  39.  April,  1931.  Irises  in  Canada;  Bibliography,  1930;  Science 
Series  9 ;  Tid-bits,  No.  27.  $1.00. 

No.  40.  July,  1931.  Japanese  Irises — a  special  report  from  Dr.  Eeed;  Ill. 
$1.00. 

No  41.  October,  1931.  Exhibitions.  $1.00, 

20%  discount  will  be  allowed  on  all  orders  for  five  or  more  bulletins. 
Alphabetical  Iris  Check  List  to  members  $3.50,  to  non-members  $5.00 
(price  subject  to  change  without  notice). 

Please  note  that  Bulletins  Nos.  1,  4  and  8  are  out  of  print. 

We  can  also  supply  the  following  Bulletins  of  the  English  Iris  Society: 

No.  1,  2 . 50  cents  each.  No.  5 . $1.50  each. 

No.  4 . $1.00  each.  No.  6 . $2.00  each. 

No.  7 . $1.50  each. 

No.  3  is  out  of  print. 

Iris  numbers  of  Addisonia.  Published  by  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 
Addisonia,  No.  1.  $3.00.  December,  1924. 

Addisonia,  No.  2.  $2.00,  March,  1927. 

Addisonia,  No.  3.  $2.00.  March,  1929. 


Membership  List- — 1930-31— Now  Available. 
$.25  to  Members;  $4.00  to  non-members. 


Of  Interest 

From  Sir  Mark  Collet,  England,  to  whom  Miss  Violet  Edlmann 
was  married  in  December,  1931,  comes  a  note  that,  with  seeds  not 
ripening  well  for  lack  of  sun,  the  stalks  were  cut  and  placed  in 
bottles  of  a  50%  solution  of  sugar  for  three  or  four  weeks  with  the 
result  that  one  could  not  have  asked  for  a  finer  looking  set  of  seeds. 

Sir  Mark  was  first  interested  in  the  crossing  of  Oncocyclus  and 
regelia  irises  some  twenty  years  ago  at  Hyeres.  At  that  time  he 
knew  Mr.  Dykes  and  others  of  the  iris  world  and,  since  the  war,  it 
has  been  again  possible  for  him  to  ride  his  hobby.  Lady  Collet  took 
over  her  share  of  the  stock  of  The  Glen  Road  Iris  Gardens  in  1930 
and  is  already  continuing  her  hybridizing  at  St.  Clere,  Reusing, 
Kent,  England  and  we  may  look  forward  to  new  introductions  as 
lovely  as  Gold  Stream,  Esterel  and  her  other  irises.  It  is  amusing 
to  note  that  with  the  introduction  of  these  to  England  a  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  returns  to  the  home  of  Caterina  and  Mrs.  George  Darwin 
seedlings  raised  by  Sir  Michael  Foster. 

Mrs.  Ora  Barnard  writes  from  Oklahoma  that,  after  a  continued 
rainy  season  when  the  flower  stalks  tend  to  rot  before  pods  are  ripe, 
if  the  stalk  is  cut  back  to  healthy  tissue  and  stuck  into  the  ground 
like  a  cutting  the  seeds  continue  ripening  and  mature.  Some  of  the 
stalks  have  had  only  an  inch  of  stem.  These  ^‘cuttings,’’  however, 
are  placed  among  the  seedlings  where  they  are  slightly  shaded, 
cultivated,  and  watered. 
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American  Iris  Society  Test  Gardens 

Who  and  Where  They  Are— What  They  Need 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.  Dr.  John  W.  Hyde,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Landscape  Gardening,  in  charge.  A  Test  Garden  for  study 
and  experimental  work.  Needs  plants  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Bearded  but 
especially  of  Beardless. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  1000  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Dr. 
Geo.  M.  Eeed  in  charge.  Test  Gardens  for  Beardless  Irises  making  a  special 
study  of  Japanese  varieties.  Pests  and  diseases  studied  here.  New  Japanese, 
New  Siberian,  Beardless  species,  Oncocyclus  and  Kegelia  varieties  required. 
Communication  in  regard  to  Beardless  varieties  invited. 

Cornell  University,  Dept,  of  Floriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Alfred  M. 
S.  Pridham  in  charge.  General  Test  Garden  making  special  test  for  hardiness, 
synonymy  and  horticultural  studies.  Large  collection  standard  varieties.  Needs 
all  newer  varieties  including  Bulbous.  Dwarf  Bearded  test  being  made  by  Dr. 
Albert  H.  Wright.  Two  plants  of  each  of  these  may  be  sent  to  him  that  they 
can  be  studied  in  two  plots. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Prof.  E.  C.  Volz  in  charge.  General  Test  Garden  with  large  collection.  All 
experimental  work.  Needs  only  the  newest  varieties. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas.  Prof.  E.  J. 
Barnett  in  charge.  General  Test  Garden  for  all  experimental  work  both  scien¬ 
tific  and  horticultural.  Needs  best  standard  varieties,  new  varieties  and  species. 

Macdonald  College,  Quebec,  Canada.  Prof.  T.  G.  Bunting  in  charge.  Test 
Garden  for  all  experimental  work.  Collection  of  standard  varieties  and  species. 
Need  newer  varieties,  species  and  bulbous.  American  originations  especially 
desired.  Please  let  Prof.  Bunting  know  what  you  can  send  and  he  will  send 
you  a  permit  number  for  entry  of  the  plants  into  Canada. 

Marsh  Botanical  Garden,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Dr.  Geo. 
C.  Nichols  in  charge.  Dr.  Ealph  G.  Van  Name,  168  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven 
representing  A.  I.  S.  Good  collection  of  better  sorts.  Need  newest  varieties. 
Beardless,  Bearded. 

Minnesota,  University  of.  University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Prof.  A.  E. 
Longley  in  charge.  Mr.  Eobert  Schreiner,  Eoute  1,  Eiverview  Sta.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  for  A.  I,  S,  Newest  varieties  of  Bearded,  Beardless  needed. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  P.  A.  Kohl  in  charge. 
General  Test  Garden  with  a  large  collection  and  desiring  all  new  varieties. 
Bearded,  Beardless  or  Bulbous  and  species  to  complete  collection  and  provide 
material  for  various  tests  and  display. 

Morton  Arboretum,  Lisle,  DuPage  Co.,  Ill,  Mr.  C.  E.  Godshalk  in  charge. 
General  Test  and  Display  Garden  for  all  kinds  of  irises.  New  varieties  desired. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mr.  K.  M. 
Boynton  in  charge.  Test  Garden  for  Bearded  varieties.  Trial  Garden  for 
seedlings.  Breeding  Garden  for  species  under  direction  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Stout. 
Dr.  J.  K.  Small  is  t^esting  and  describing  new  species  collected  by  him.  New 
varieties  of  Bearded  and  Beardless  needed.  Seedlings  sent  in  for  trial  should 
be  marked  ‘  ‘  Seedlings  for  Trial.  ’  ’ 

Oklahoma,  The  University  of.  Norman,  Oklahoma.  Prof.  E.  H.  Moore 
in  charge.  Needs  all  standard  and  new  varieties  of  Bearded,  Beardless,  Bulbous 
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and  species.  It  is  earnestly  desired  to  get  a  good  representative  collection  here 
for  study  and  display. 

Saskatchewan,  University  of.  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  Prof. 
C.  P.  Patterson  in  charge.  Glad  to  receive  any  newer  varieties,  particularly  of 
American  seedlings  and  all  species  to  test  for  hardiness.  All  groups  desired. 
Senders  should  write  first  to  Prof.  Patterson,  who  will  get  permit  for  entry 
into  Canada  for  specified  number  of  plants. 

Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  College  Station,  Texas.  Dr.  S. 
H.  Yarnell  in  charge.  General  Test  Garden  for  all  species,  Beardless,  Bearded, 
Dwarf  Bearded,  Bulbous  varieties  for  tests  and  display.  Oncocyclus  and  Eegelia 
varieties  welcomed  here.  Plants  are  best  sent  here  in  September,  October,  No¬ 
vember  rather  than  in  late  July  and  August  because  of  dry  summer  season. 

West  Virginia  State  Agricultural  College,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  Dr.  H. 
E.  Knowlton,  Chief,  Dept.  Horticulture  in  charge.  General  Test  Garden  for 
study  and  Display.  Needs  all  standard  and  new  varieties  and  species,  in  fact 
irises  of  all  groups. 


NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS 

A  two  day  meeting  is  being  planned  in  Boston  in  co-operation  nith 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Preparations  are  being 
made  for  an  unusually  large  Iris  Show  which  will  open  in  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall  on  Wednesday,  June  8th,  1932,  at  2  P.  M. 

The  American  Iris  Society's  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall  on  June  8th  at  4  P.  M.  Afterwards  there  will  be  an 
informal  dinner  at  Hotel  Vendome  for  which  there  will  be  a  charge  of  ' 
not  more  than  $1.75  per  person. 

On  Thursday,  June  9th,  there  will  be  a  motor  trip  to  visit  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  Miss  Grace  Sturtevant,  Mr.  T.  F.  Donahue,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Nesmith  and  others.  If  sufficient  persons  desire  it,  a  trip  to  additional 
gardens  will  be  arranged  for  the  next  day. 

This  year’s  meeting  has  been  specially  arranged  in  order  that  our 
members  might  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  members  of 
many  garden  clubs  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  will  be  in  Boston 
for  the  convention  of  The  National  Council  of  State  Garden  Club 
Federations. 

As  Boston  hotels  mil  be  crowded,  members  are  advised  to  make 
reservations  long  in  advance.  A  complete  list  of  hotels  can  be  secured 
from  Mr.  E.  I.  Farrington,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston.  For  all  other  information 
and  for  reservations  for  the  dinner  please  address 
Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Arrangements 
,  .  166  Fairmount  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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CUPRO- 

JABONITE 

Prevents 

Iris  root  rot 

Delphinium  ‘^Blacks” 
And  all  fungus  diseases. 

A  fungicidal  dust — containing  ap¬ 
proximately  20%  Metallic  Copper 
— Has  proven  a  successful  cure 
for  Rot  and  “Blacks.” 

A  boon  to  Iris  G-rowers. 

Safe,  economical  &  efficient 

Application  is  convenient,  con¬ 
sisting  of  sprinkling  (or  coating) 
the  affected  rhizomes. 

Pound  Sprinkler  cans — $1.00  post¬ 
paid — Special  quantity  prices  to 
Nurseries  and  seed  dealers. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
write 

Gordon  Chemical  Company, 
Incorporated 

1406  West  9  —  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

\ _ _ _ _ y 


Specialists  in  growing 
PERENNIAKS-AKPINE  and 
ROCK  GARDEN  PEANTS 
Splendid  collections  of  all 
Herbaceous  Plants,  hardy  to 
Great  Lakes  Region  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  lists. 

Naperville  Nurseries,  Inc., 
NapervLQe,  Illinois 


TREE  PEONIES^^ 

Twenty  of  the  newest  v^ietles 
available  from  our  collection  of 
450.  Write  for  list. 

FRENCH  LILACS 

Eighty  distinct  varieties 
„  now  available  from  our  col¬ 

lection  of  180  French  Hybrids.  List  on 
application.  .  .  n  ■  n 

Farr  Nursery  Co., Box  1 23,  Wciser  Park,  Pa. 


J.  MAEION  SHULL 
Artist — Plant  Breeder  specializing  in 
Iris. 

207  Raymond  St.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Introductions  include  Coppersmith, 
Elaine,  Julia  Marlowe,  E’Aiglon,  Moon 
Magic  (1931),  Morning  Splendor,  Noc¬ 
turne,  Sequoiah,  Tropic  Seas. 

Author  of  “  Rainbow  Fragments, 

A  Garden  Book  of  the  Iris,”  1931. 


Williamson 

IRISES 

Lovely  new  varieties, 
produced  by  iris  spe¬ 
cialists.  Write  for 
price  list. 

The  Longfleld  Iris 
Farm 

429  Market  St., 
Bluffton,  Ind. 


UPPER  BANK 

IRISES 

Rare  Alpines  and  Perennials 

NURS  ER I ES 

MEDIA  PA. 

V - - y 

^ - - 

The  Glen  Road  Iris  Gardens 

Issue  a  catalogue  each  year 
containing 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 
And  a  critical  selection  of 

STANDARD  VARIETIES 
GRACE  STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY  FARMS,  MASS. 


THE  IRIS  SOCIETY 
(of  England) 

Application  for  membership 
in  The  Iris  Society  may  be 
sent  direct  to  the  American 
Iris  Society  office.  Make 
check  for  dues  ($2.85)  pay¬ 
able  to  American  Iris  Society ; 
send  it  to  Science  Press 
Printing  Co.,  Lime  &  Green 
Streets,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Mark 
it  plainly  ‘‘For  dues  for  The 
Iris  Society  (of  England)” 
and  print  your  name  and 
address, 

V _ _ J 
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IRIS 

W.  R.  Dykes 

apply 

H.  CHADBURN  (A.  I.  S.) 
Middleton,  Saxmundham,  England 
£2-10-0  Cash  wih  order 


IRISES 

PEONIES 


Standard  and  Orig:inations. 

J.  C.  NICHOLLS 


Ithaca, 


New  York 


^TxAed 

^ ZOO  7/aAceZZeA 

FROM  THE  SMAEEEST~TO  THE  TAEEEST 
Early,  mid-season,  late. — Iris  for  every  purpose. 
Pogocyclus,  Regelias,  Oncocyclus,  Siberians, 
Japanese,  Spurias,  Evansias  or  Crested  Iris 
Write  for  Catalogue 

ROBERT  WAYMAK 

Box  E,  Bayside,  Eong  Island,  N.  Y. 


An  Iris  Lovers’  Catalog 

The  world’s  most  complete,  interest¬ 
ing  and  informing  treatise  on  the 
modern  Iris. 

A  copy  to  every  Iris  lover  for  the  asking 

SCHREINER’S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Box  103,  Riverview  Sta.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Cedar  Hill 
Nursery 

Brookville 

Glen  Head,  Nassau  Co.,  New  York 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Hy¬ 
brid  Yews.  Upright  and 
Spreading.  Splendid  for  speci¬ 
mens  and  hedges.  Specimen 
Lilacs  in  over  one  hundred 
kinds. 

PEONIES 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK  PLANTS 

T.  A.  Havemeyer 

Proprietor 

Alexander  Michie 

Manager 

V  _ _ _ > 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

EXTRAORDINARY! 

THE  FAMOUS  WARE- 
HAM  SEEDLINGS  of  Gin- 

cinnati  are  being  offered  for 
the  first  time  in  our  1932 
wholesale  list.  16  pages, 
beautiful  color  and  half¬ 
tone  illustrations.  The 
new  introductions  of  Dr. 
W.  L.  Ayres,  Dr.  Klein- 
sorge’s  CROWN  PRINCE, 
Mr.  Lapham’s  E  L  O  I  S  E 
LAPHAM,  and  150  of  the 
finest  irises  in  commerce. 
Also 

6  New  Foreign  Iris 

never  before  available  in 
America 

PHEBUS,  COLUMBINE, 
AMBER  WAVE,  CARFAX, 
HASSAN,  and  DOGROSE 

COOLEY’S  GARDENS 
Silverton,  Ore. 

This  is  strictly  a  wholesale 
list,  and  will  he  sent  only  to 
honafide  dealers,  seedsmen, 
nurserymen  and  individuals 
who  conduct  an  iris  sales 
business. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


Until  the  present  issue  of  the  New  Peony  Manual  is  ex¬ 
hausted  the  Directors  of  the  American  Peony  Society  have 
reduced  the  price  to  $3.15,  delivered.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
50%  from  former  price  and  was  prompted  to  meet  present 
conditions  and  make  it  possible  for  every  garden  lover  to 
obtain  a  copy,  which  at  present  price  is  below  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  manual  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  kind  and 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  any  peony  admirer. 
Membership  in  the  American  Peony  Society,  four 
splendid  bulletins,  together  with  the  peony  manual 
for  $6.00. 

Act  quick  if  you  desire  a  manual  as  at  this  low 
price  we  expect  to  soon  dispose  of  the  balance  of 
books  on  hand.  Address  all  communications  and  re¬ 
mittances  to, 


W.  F.  Christman,  Secretary, 
American  Peony  Society, 
Northbrook,  Ill. 


LOUISIANA  IRIS 


For  the  first  time  a  comprehensive  listing  of  the  marvelous  newly 
discovered  Louisiana  Species  is  hereby  offered  to  the  public.  These 
come  in  a  glorious  variety  of  colors,  heights,  and  season.  They  are 
hardy,  of  easy  culture,  and  fill  a  long  felt  need  for  water  gardens  and 
herbaceous  borders.  All  guaranteed  true  to  name;  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  authenticity  of  any  of  these,  as  they  were  all  collected 
by  me  personally,  while  in  bloom  in  the  field.  The  following  for  April 
delivery,  cash  with  order. 


Vinicolor  . 

$  3.00 

Gig.  var.  Deep  Blue 

.  $  5.00 

Fourchiana  . 

5.00 

Gig.  var.  Pure  White 

7.50 

Elephantina  . 

5.00 

Versicolor  Kermesina 

1.00 

Viridivinea 

..  4.00 

Fulva  . 

.75 

Moricolor 

..  10.00 

Ful.  Ext.  bright 

2.50 

Giganticaerulea  . 

..  4.00 

Ful.  Ext.  large 

3.00 

Gig.  var.  China  Blue . 

.  5.00 

Fulva  Pink . 

3.00 

Chrysophoenicia  .  $4.00 

Send  for  list  of  Beardless  Irises  for  April  Delivery. 

Our  descriptive  catalogue  of  Bearded  Irises  lists  all  the  best  stand¬ 
ard  varieties,  and  selected  novelties,  such  as  Depute  Nomblot,  Eed 
Robe,  Blue  Velvet.  Sent  on  request. 

ROYAL  IRIS  GARDENS 

J.  C.  Nicholls,  Jr.,  Prop.  Camillas,  N.  Y. 

V— - - - - 
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To  You! 


Since  you  are  a  member  of  The  American  Iris  Society, 
it  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  you  are  a  rather 
special  sort  of  gardener,  a  person  with  more  than 
average  vision  and  imagination.  As  such  a  gardener 
of  course  you  look  for  special  things  in  all  garden 
fields.  Have  you  discovered  the  NATIONAL  HOET- 
ICULTURAL  MAGAZINE,  published  quarterly  by 
The  American  Horticultural  Society? 

It  is  the  special  garden  quarterly  in  America,  written 
for  persons  like  yourself,  not  for  the  dull  who  need  a 
program,  not  for  the  horticulturally  blind  and  lame 
who  need  second-hand  sight  and  verbal  crutches,  but 
for  the  intelligent  who  like  to  read,  who  like  to  study, 
who  prefer  a  new  word  or  two  regularly,  who  have 
courage  not  to  follow  fashion  too  blindly,  who  believe 
in  gardening  as  much  for  the  delights  of  mind  and 
spirit  as  for  the  cultural  blue  ribbons  of  the  shows. 

Try  sending  three  dollars  to  Mr.  D.  Victor  Lumsden, 
Secretary,  1629  Columbia  Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  will  bring  you  iris  notes  and  much  else. 

V. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ > 
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IRIS  GRACILIPES 

and  70  other  Species. 

Large  list  of  Dwarfs  and 
Japs. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

CARL  STARKER 

Jennings  liOdge,  Ore. 

_ — _ y 

NEW  SASS  SORTS— Our  Specialty 
Dwarfs,  Laddie  Boy,  Tony,  Pyxie,  In¬ 
termediates,  Ambera,  Challenger,  Chief, 
Doxa,  Ragusa,  Tall  Bearded,  Clara 
Noyes,  Baldwin,  Blue  Hill,  Buto,  Chest¬ 
nut,  Churchmouse,  Eventide,  Euphony, 
King  Juba,  King  Tut,  Midgard,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Nehawka,  Omaha,  Rameses, 
Red  Wing,  Thuratus,  Wambliska. 

Our  list  of  300  Iris  ready. 

HILL.  IBIS  &  PEONY  FARM, 

La  Fontaine,  Ks. 

For  Spring  Planting 

We  have  prepared  a  supplementary  list 
o±  IRIS.  Prices  have  been  revised  but 
the  stock  is  of  blooming  size  and  of 
the  same  quality  that  elicited  so  much 
favorable  comment  last  year.  Delivery 
until  April  30. 

Lists  ready  now. 

Kenwood  Iris  Gardens 

B.  R.  10  Cincinnati,  O. 


IRISES 

Buy  prize  winning,  quality  stock. 

For  size,  hardiness,  and  vigor 
our  stock  stands  supreme.  Anne 
Marie  Cayeux,  Elizabeth  Egel- 
berg.  Gobelin  Red,  Grace  Sturte- 
vant,  Klamath,  Liberty  Bell, 
Melchior,  Newtonia,  Sacramento, 

Sir  Michael,  Wambliska  and 
hundreds  of  other  meritorious 
varieties,  including  the  world’s 
finest  and  newest  creations,  will 
be  listed  in  our  catalog  and  may 
be  seen  growing  in  our  gardens. 
Illustrated  catalog  on  request. 
Wholesale  and  retail. 

Also  growers  of  Peony  and 
Gladiolus  novelties. 

RIVERVIEW  GARDENS 

Riverview  Sta.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

V -  ,/ 


The  American 

Rose  Society 
Invites 

Members  of  the  American  Iris 
Society  who  also  enjoy  roses  to 
unite  with  it  in  improving  and 
furthering  the  enjoyment  of  roses 
throughout  the  world. 

The  American  Rose  Annual, 
sent  to  each  member  every  year, 
describes  all  the  new  roses  and 
is  packed  with  information  and 
inspiration  for  rose  growers. 

The  American  Rose  Quarterly 
deals  with  current  exhibitions, 
meetings,  rose  pilgrimages,  roster 
of  members,  etc. 

“  What  Every  Rose  Grower 
Should  Know,”  the  Society’s  book 
of  instructions  for  rose-growing, 
is  sent  to  each  member. 

The  Committee  of  Consulting 
Rosarians  will  give  free  advice 
on  all  rose  subjects. 

Dues  $3.50  per  year 
Three  years  for  $10.00 
Address  , 

Secretary,  American  Rose  So¬ 
ciety,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


GARDEN  DIGEST 

—the  “garden  magazine 
of  all  garden  maga¬ 
zines” — because  it  con¬ 
denses  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  and  articles  of 
lasting  value  from 
scores  of  other  maga¬ 
zines,  books  and  bul¬ 
letins.  Garden  Digest 
is  your  private  secre¬ 
tary — always  watching 
for  the  best  ideas  on  home-place  im¬ 
provement.  Sample,  10  cents.  One  year 
subscription,  $1.00.  Garden  Digest,  130— 
132  Great  Oak  Lane,  Pleasantville,  New 
York. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  1932 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Iris  Society  will 
be  held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  on  Wednesday, 
June  8th.  The  meeting  will  probably  be  held  in  the  late 
afternoon.  Full  announcement  as  to  the  exact  hour  and 
details  of  trips  to  gardens,  etc.,  will  be  made  later. 

The  American  Iris  Society  is  cooperating  with  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  staging  an  Iris 
show  which  we  hope  will  be  the  finest  that  has  ever  been 
held  in  the  East.  The  show  will  open  at  2  P.  M.,  on 
June  8th,  but  there  will  be  a  private  view  at  one  o’clock 
open  only  to  the  members  of  the  American  Iris  Society 
and  to  the  delegates  of  the  National  Council  of  Garden 
Club  Federations,  which  is  holding  its  annual  convention 
in  Boston  on  June  7th  to  10th.  The  directors  have  accepted 
the  invitation  to  Boston  on  these  dates,  purposely,  with  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  many  of  our  members  who  are 
also  members  of  various  Garden  Clubs  will  be  able  to  come 
from  a  distance  to  attend  both  meetings. 

Visits  to  near-by  Iris  collections  will  be  held  on  June  9th. 
These  will  probably  include  visits  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Donahue, 
Miss  Grace  Sturtevant,  Mr.  Merton  Gage,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Nesmith  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

For  those  who  are  coming  to  Boston  from  a  distance  it 
is  planned  to  arrange  a  day’s  trip  to  visit  gardens  near 
New  York,  possibly  proceeding  to  Boston  by  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  to  see  gardens  there. 
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THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 


IRIS 

Fleur  de  Luce 

Flower  of  light !  Who  gave  thee  first  that  name. 

Saw  clear  thy  flower  soul  through  purple  prism  bars. 
Lifting  thy  threefold  standard  to  the  stars, 

Poised,  perfect,  still, — like  an  arrested  flame, 

A  carven  prayer  all  luminous,  thou  art 
Part  human  flower  and  winged  Archangel  part. 

Flower  of  light !  Fair  prism  that  disparts 
But  to  remake  the  Sun’s  too  sovereign  light. 
Tempering  his  blinding,  incandescent  white 
In  Iris  colours  to  our  human  sight. 

Filling  with  uncommunicable  joys  our  heart ; — 

As  the  arched  splendours  of  God’s  rainbow,  blent. 
Make  the  white  glory  of  His  firmament. 

Flower  of  light !  Emblem  of  hope,  that  calls. 

With  lifted  arms  to  heaven,  but  still  lets  down 
The  curved  beauties  of  thy  triple  gown 
To  Earth :  as  we  too,  reaching  to  a  crown 
Hold  fast  to  human  love,  so  thy  soft  velvet  falls. 
Emblem  of  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity 
That,  rooted  still  in  earth,  still  clasps  Eternity. 

Flower  of  light !  in  thine  arched  petals  dwells 
The  curve  that  yet  no  painter  ever  drew. 

The  secret  beauty  of  the  Heart  of  things ; 

That  Hogarth  sought  and  Leonardo  knew 
Beyond  their  mortal  reach : — like  distant  bells 
Heard  on  awaking,  dream  imaginings 
Clasped  at  and  gone,  that  ever  must  elude 
Man’s  dear  desire  and  mock  his  pencil  crude. 

Flower  of  light !  Who  knows  if  fables  old 
First  gave  Olympus’  messenger  thy  name 
0  gave  thee  hers; — but  this  I  know — there  came 
Down  the  arched  bow  in  multicoloured  flame. 

To  star  our  earth  with  purple  and  with  gold 
Thy  beauty ; — for  a  breath  of  Heaven  yet  clings 


About  tliy  robes,  and  thy  translucent  stillness  brings 
Faint  Seraph  songs,  half  heard,  and  winnowings  of  wings. 

W.  H.  W.  Bliss. 

November,  1921. 

“Presented  on  behalf  of  the  A.  I.  S.  from  my  brother  and  myself,”  A,  J. 
Bliss,  May  11,  1922. 


MR.  A.  J.  BLISS 

Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  writes  in  The  Times,  March  4,  1931. 

A  very  rare  and  distinguished  personality  is  lost  by  the  passing 
of  Arthur  John  Bliss  (announced  in  The  Times  last  week)  in  the 
full  tide  of  his  original  work,  and  he  leaves  not  only  horticulture 
the  poorer,  but  countless  friends  who  loved  him  for  himself  alone. 
Bliss  was  a  unique  spirit  and,  despite  his  affliction  of  great  deaf¬ 
ness,  preserved  a  steadfast  cheerfulness  and  contentment,  never 
allowing  his  disability  to  come  between  those  he  esteemed  and  willed 
to  pleasure  or  instruct.  He  denied  no  knowledge  to  others,  was 
generous  in  all  good  things,  and  possessed  an  art  to  inspire  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  waken  interest  by  his  own  magnetic  and  compelling 
ardour.  In  work  he  rejoiced,  yet  would  spare  everybody  rather 
than  himself,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  put  too  severe  a  strain  upon 
himself  and,  by  intense  application,  shortened  life.  One  may  hope 
there  are  those  who  know  enough  to  carry  on  his  intricate  re¬ 
searches  and  complete  the  important  volume  he  leaves  incomplete ; 
while  horticulturists  will  also  trust  that  all  he  left  may  be  cherished 
and  the  experiments  that  have  yet  to  declare  results  win  the  care¬ 
ful  culture  and  attention  such  potentially  great  creations  demand. 

He  was  ruthless  with  his  own  seedlings,  and  no  honest  artist 
sacrificed  more  or  set  himself  severer  standards.  One  remembers 
his  loyalty  to  the  vision  of  perfection ;  his  reluctance  to  spare  even 
beautiful  things  when  they  fell  short  of  his  aim  and  purpose.  But 
the  ideal  was  never  invisible  to  his  eyes,  and  in  this  most  difficult 
matter  of  breeding  for  certain  characteristics  his  own  wonderful 
sense  of  form  and  colour  condemned  much  that  everyday  workers 
had  applauded.  A  man  must  try  to  breed  himself  before  he  can 
guess  at  the  immense  and  concentrated  labours  that  go  to  such 
extraordinary  success  as  he  achieved. 

As  one  privileged  to  call  him  friend,  I  recollect  and  record  that 
special  sunlight  of  good-will  and  gracious  humanity  forever  to  be 
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associated  with  him.  He  was  a  tonic  companion,  and  not  only  has 
he  added  much  beauty  to  floral  life,  but  also  done  good  things  for 
the  hearts  as  well  as  the  gardens  of  those  happy  enough  to  know 
him.  In  Arthur  John  Bliss  one  met  a  man  with  a  vision  of 
rectitude  and  a  nobility  of  character  as  memorable  as  the  living 
creations  of  his  genius. 


A.  J.  BLISS,  HIS  CONTRIBUTIONS 
R.  S.  Sturtevant 

Though  few  of  us  know  the  man  himself,  though  his  published 
articles  are  few  in  number,  and  though  we  know  little  of  his  work 
with  daffodils,  gladiolus,  and  other  flowers  both  in  his  corre¬ 
spondence  and  in  the  distribution  of  his  seedlings  his  influence 
upon  the  American  Iris  Society  and  its  policy,  and  the  aid  that  his 
seedlings  have  given  to  every  breeder  of  irises  is  beyond  measure. 

He  was  a  man  who  clearly  lived  unto  himself  alone,  shut  away 
from  many  contacts  by  his  lack  of  hearing  if  not  by  temperament 
and  yet  delightful  to  one  who  knew  him  so  well  as  his  niece  Phyllis 
and  a  most  charming  correspondent  to  many  others.  Though 
probably  not  a  trained  scientific  investigator  his  real  pleasure  came 
from  achieving  predicted  results  based  on  the  accurate  recording 
of  genetic  experiments.  As  with  all  true  scientists  in  temperament, 
an  objective  once  obtained,  the  achievement — a  really  lovely  bloom 
— would  be  forgotten  in  an  attempt  to  attain  a  still  more  distant 
ideal.  Hence,  if  left  to  himself,  we  should  never  have  seen  his 
irises  nor  would  they  have  won  either  praise  or  blame.  It  was 
Mr.  R.  W;.  Wallace  who  visited  his  plots  of  seedlings,  selected  and 
priced  and  advertised  his  seedlings  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is 
to  Mr.  Wallace  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  his  work  and  it  is 
largely  to  Mr.  Wallace  that  all  blame  should  be  attached  for  the 
distribution  of  the  undesirables.  The  earlier  introductions  were 
made  by  Wallace  alone  but  later  came  a  few  from  Miss  Sturtevant 
and  more  from  Mr,  Murrell  of  either  G.  G.  Whitelegg  &  Co.  or  the 
Orpington  Nurseries.  When  one  considers  variations  in  personal 
taste  and  judgment,  the  quite  natural  love  of  one’s  own  originations, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  critics  might  question  the  similarity  of 
Mrs.  Valerie  West  and  Grace  Sturtevant,  of  Cardinal  and  Moa,  of 
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Beryl  and  Glamour  and  of  many  others.  Given  any  group  of 
judges  viewing  a  magnificent  line  of  seedlings  and  each  would  take 
away  one  special  plant  for  his  or  her  own  enjoyment. 

In  his  letters  Mr.  Bliss  never  claims  more  than  a  step  forward 
even  of  that  surprising  jump  revealed  in  Dominion  and,  in  his  few 
articles — not  only  are  most  of  them  dated  from  1919-1921  when  he 
was  in  most  active  correspondence  with  Miss  Sturtevant — but  also, 
he  reveals  an  overwhelming  interest  in  underlying  principles  and 
his  rare  mention  of  varieties  is  purely  to  prove  a  point  rather  than 
to  laud  the  variety  itself.  It  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  letters  still  preserve  a  current  interest;  he  records 
genetics,  hints  at  possibilities  in  breeding  and  in  the  description, 
classification,  and  judging  of  irises  expresses  the  fundamentals. 

Mr.  Bliss  was  a  Charter  member  of  the  A.  I.  S.  and  one  who  not 
only  just  approved  but  one  who  helped  to  shape  its  constitution 
and  policy.  He  realized  the  need  of  registration,  of  classification 
of  varieties,  of  the  recording  of  parentages  and  descriptions,  the 
necessity  of  developing  along  scientific  lines  as  well  as  along  those 
of  popularity  and  garden  effect.  The  present  reputation  of  the 
A.  I.  S.  is  built  upon  such  precepts  and  it  still  resists  the  inroads 
advised  by  the  commercial  interests,  it  still  contributes  to  the 
scientific  considerations  of  breeding,  entomology  and  taxonomic 
botany.  In  addition  it  has  maintained  a  system  of  registration 
and,  through  the  devotion  of  Mrs.  Peckham  carries  on  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  that  can  be  compared  only  to  that  of  one  of  the  true  sciences. 

Whereas  in  our  bulletin  devoted  to  the  work  of  W.  R.  Dykes 
the  man  himself  had  left  monumental  records,  in  this  bulletin  we 
must  not  depend  upon  published  material  which  is  largely  of  a 
controversial  nature  but  rather  upon  opinions  as  written  with  no 
view  to  future  publication.  It  is  a  serious  test  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  my  selections  will  present  the  humble  charm  of  the  individual 
as  well  as  his  qualities  of  mind  and  good  judgment. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  available  material  my  own  comments 
will  be  of  the  slightest  and  Mr.  Bliss  himself  will  write  of  the 
formation  of  the  American  Society,  of  nomenclature,  of  standards, 
of  varieties,  and  upon  his  special  interests,  genetics. 
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THE  FORMATION  OF  AN  IRIS  SOCIETY  1919-1920 


I  am  giad  to  hear  of  this  proposal  for  an  iris  society.  By  all 
means  use  anything  of  mine  in  furtherance  of  it.  I  am  sure  we 
feel  quite  alike  about  it  and  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  do  any¬ 
thing  I  can  to  help — so  donh  hesitate  to  tell  me  what  I  can  do. 

Mr.  Wister  wrote  me  that  he  was  pretty  sure  they  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  forming  an  iris  society.  I  hope  so,  but  it  will  be  a  great 
pity  if  it  is  dominated  by  the  trade.  I  too  am  virtually  a  trader, 
— a  wholesale  trader  if  you  like  (I  have  had  my  grounds  called  a 
flower  factory).  I  don’t  make  my  living  at  it  and  would  go  on 
just  the  same  if  I  never  made  a  penny  at  it.  But  all  the  same  I 
am  sure  it  is  best,  from  my  trader’s  interests  even  more  than  from 
my  general  interest,  to  let  the  amateur  growers  who  ultimately  find 
the  money  to  run  the  show.  The  most  prosperous  and  successful 
societies  in  England  are  the  National  Rose  and  the  Sweet  Pea 
Societies  which  are  mainly  or  wholly  governed  by  amateurs  and 
most  certainly  the  traders  lose  nothing  from  such  success  and  the 
wide  interest  which  is  the  result  as  well  as  the  cause  of  it.  It 
should  be  international  certainly,  and  an  annual  journal  and 
records  and  illustrations  are  quite  possible, — in  fact  can  be  done 
very  well.  I  should  also  hope  that  it  would  take  up  the  work 
of  registration  of  varieties  Avitli  the  power  to  judge  and  so  (as  far 
as  its  authority  goes, — and  it  should  be  unquestioned  if  rightly  and 
fairly  managed)  able  to  weed  out  obsolete  and  inferior  varieties. 
Mr.  Wister  would  be  the  very  man  for  that.  Also  I  would  like  to 
see  the  classification  tackled  by  a  really  Avide  and  representative 
body.  (Oct.  2,  1919.) 

Congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  Iris  Society.  You  have 
made  a  strong  start  with  every  augury  of  success.  The  rough 
draft  of  the  proposed  constitution  is  admirable.  I  had  recent 
interviews  with  both  Dykes  and  Chittenden  (then  Director  of  the 
Wisley  Trials)  and  he  will  do  all  that  is  possible  to  help.  I  may 
say  that  the  R.  H.  S.  will  take  up  and  develop  the  registration 
business  with  all  the  energy  and  authority  they  can  command. 
Both  Dykes  and  Chittenden  consider  it  of  the  highest  importance. 
As  to  the  classification  I  may  say  that  they  are  all  (not  only  Dykes 
and  Chittenden  but  such  others  as  Miss  Jekyll  and  others  who  are 
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for  colour  effects  in  the  garden)  for  the  classification  based  on 
colour. 

The  prospects  of  forming  a  Society  here  are  not  as  good  as  I 
had  expected.  (1920.) 

(Mr.  Bliss  became  a  member  of  the  original  committees  on  Nomen¬ 
clature  and  Registration,  on  Classification,  and  both  Data  and  Score 
cards. ) 


OF  MANY  THINGS 

I  expect  the  question  “What  do  I  do  when  one  of  my  older 
varieties  is  surpassed  by  a  new  seedling  ?  ”  is  one  that  exercises  the 
minds  of  all  seedling  raisers.  I  turn  them  down — sometimes 
apologising  to  them  in  my  stud  book  by  writing  after  the  discard 
mark  “a  pity  but  so  and  so  is  better.”  But  what  will  Wallace 
do  ?  I  have  warned  him  that  I  shall  beat  all  my  previous  seedlings 
sooner  or  later  and  probably  sooner.  He  was  unmoved  two  years 
ago  (1917)  at  the  prospect  but  this  year  (1919)  I  could  see  he  was 
a  bit  disconcerted  at  seeing  the  big  advance  in  only  two  years.  Of 
course  I  knew  more  or  less  what  was  coming  but  even  he,  with  all 
his  experience,  hadn’t  thought  it  possible. 

I  remember  one  time,  with  Dominion  that  I  seriously  thought 
of  keeping  it  entirely  to  myself  because  I  saw  that  it  would,  as 
you  say,  “make  a  new  mark”  and  create  a  standard  that  would 
make  all  other  types  obsolete.  But  as  it  increased  of  course  I 
couldn’t  do  that  and  so  the  only  thing  was  to  accept  the  new 
standard  and  try  and  produce  the  type  in  all  the  other  colours 
and  sections. 

When  I  turn  a  thing  down  by  rights  I  should  pull  it  up  and 
destroy  it.  Some  I  have,  but  some  hang  on  and  this  year  I  sold 
several  variegatas  of  this  sort  but  only  as  mixed  unnamed 
varieties.  Occasionally  one  is  a  good  parent  and  I  suppose  you 
have  also  found  that  the  best  border  flowers  are  not  always  the 
best  parents. 

Some  seedlings  like  Dominion  or  Phyllis  Bliss  (written  in 
1919)  get  into  the  first  class  right  away  at  first  flowering  and 
stay  there.  Some  get  by  the  first  year  and  then  go  down  to  oblivion. 
But  some  start  at  x — just  barely  escape  scrapping — and  go  up  one 
star  every  year  steadily  to  4x  or  more.  Such  were  Sweet  Lavender 
and  B.  H.  Jenkins.  And,  of  course,  many  go  up  and  down — partly 
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on  tlieir  own  account  and  partly  owing  to  fresh  competition.  I 
would  always  like  to  try  a  seedling  five  years  but  things  are  mov¬ 
ing  too  fast  now  and  Wallace  must  take  some  of  the  risks. 

On  the  other  hand  some  and  most  irises  are  very  consistent  and 
retain  all  their  characteristics  of  colour,  habit,  time  of  flowering, 
etc.,  to  a  fraction  year  after  year. 

You  are  right  about  the  “crimson”  irises,  they  are  really  only 
magenta.  But  some  are  very  much  brighter  and  clearer  than  the 
old  dull  Rubella  (Edouard  Michel)  type  and  I  find  that  they  have 
a  very  good  effect  planted  among  the  violets,  the  contrast  makes 
them  look  redder  and  the  violets  bluer.  The  “cold”  pinks  show 
up  much  better  by  artificial  light,  then  looking  warm  and  salmony 
while  the  pinks  that  are  salmony  in  sunshine  go  dull  and  leaden 
toned  in  artificial  light. 

The  literature  of  the  iris  is  very  scanty  (1919)  and,  such  as 
there  is,  is  mostly  botanical.  I  know  of  no  book  or  even  article  on 
iris  genetics. 

Yes,  I  think  amoenas,  neglectas,  and  variegatas  are  only  colour 
variations.  I  made  a  large  experiment  at  Mr.  Dykes’  suggestion  to 
test  this  and  I  think  it  proves  it  practically.  It  took  ten  years  and 
was  finished  three  years  ago  (in  1916)  and  I  have  long  promised  to 
work  out  the  records  (which  include  other  points — beard  colour 
and  base  of  leaves,  etc.)  for  publication  in  the  R.  H.  S.  Journal 
but  have  never  found  time  to  do  it.  It  is  tedious  work  and  I  only 
got  one  horticultural  variety  out  of  the  hundreds  of  seedlings — 
Tristram,  an  improved  Thorbeck. 

I  have  been  writing  (1920)  an  article  on  “Florists.”  I  have 
a  great  admiration  for  the  old  florists  in  spite  of  their  foibles.  At 
bottom  I  am  a  “formalist”  but  could  never  restrict  myself  to  any 
definite  criterion  of  beauty  or  perfection.  Still  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  formal  type  is  the  basis  of  success  in  breeding.  Start  from  the 
“decorative”  or  from  the  formal  type  and  you  Avould  see  which 
would  give  you  the  bigger  scrap  heap.  I  have  had  painful  expe¬ 
rience  of  that  with  daffodils.  There  I  did  get  it  to  give  certain 
qualities  not  yet  obtainable  in  any  degree  at  all  in  the  formal  types, 
— but  it  is  weary  work — pioneer  work  and  like  all  pioneer  work 
needs  quantities  of  faith  and  perseverance. 
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Yes,  I’m  afraid  we  shall  have  to  scrap  more  and  more  ruth¬ 
lessly  as  we  raise  the  standard.  (It  needs  a  hard  heart  but  cer¬ 
tainly  it  pays, — and  what  is  really  best  is  to  consider  the  crosses 
very  very  carefully  and  so,  in  a  way,  do  most  of  the  selection  before 
even  crossing.  That  also  needs  a  good  deal  of  resolution — to  re¬ 
frain  from  making  any  cross  unless  prearranged — I  expect  I  shall 
always  make  twice  as  many  crosses  as  I  actually  plan.  I  try 
never  to  keep  more  than  one  seedling  of  each  cross  but  sometimes 
you  get  quite  distinct  types  out  of  the  same  pod, — such  as  Sweet 
Lavender  and  Du  Guesclin. 

I  plant  out  my  seedlings  (when  possible)  when  about  an  inch 
high  and  would  like  to  get  all  planted  by  the  middle  of  May  (they 
are  then  one  to  three  months  old).  Sept.  2,  1919. 

Aug.  1,  1920. 

I  will  send  Data  Cards  as  soon  as  I  find  time  to  transfer  my 
records  from  the  Stud  Books.  I  will  put  on  the  parentage  in  record 
numbers  where  I  can.  It  is  not  always  the  actual  parentage  one 
vdshes  to  withhold  for  as  you  say  one  has  the  running  start  with 
the  immediate  result  obtained.  But  sometimes  I  have  plans  to  two 
or  even  three  generations  to  try  for  something  new  that  you  can’t 
get  in  one  cross. 

It  is  very  true  that  all  breeders  are  very  inclined  to  follow  their 
own  ideas.  I  know  it  is  so  with  me  and  I  remember  refusing  to 
accept  Alcazar  about  six  years  ago, — I  am  sorry  now  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  a  good  thing  for  I  am  sure  we  all  do  our  best  if  we  do 
what  most  interests  us. 

Mr.  Shull’s  results  with  Maori  King  and  Trojana  are  strange 
— getting  variegatas  when  one  would  have  expected  squalens — but 
perhaps  these  are  his  F  2  seedlings  selfed  or  crossed  back. 

I  can  imagine  Mr.  Morrison’s  difficulty  in  selecting  his  Alcazar 
seedlings.  I  am  having  a  similar  difficulty  with  my  Dominion 
seedlings.  They  are  from  three  crosses  but  the  majority  are  of 
one  type; — only  two  or  three  (Titan,  Beryl,  etc.)  are  of  the  distinct 
flaring  fall  type  but  there  is  a  fairly  wide  range  of  color  and  I  am 
selecting  eighteen  out  of  sixty-two — it  may  seem  a  lot  but  then  they 
are  the  first  result  of  a  new  departure  when  there  is  really  nothing 
but  themselves  to  compare  them  with. 
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None,  except  Majestic,  are  quite  as  good,  all  around,  as  Cardinal 
which  you  have  but  Romola,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  Tenebrae  are 
quite  distinct  in  colour  and  equally  fine  in  form  and  size.  Sir 
George  Grey  is  rather  shy  and  a  poor  grower  but  the  others  are 
reasonably  free. 

Red  Admiral  is  the  only  other  one  that  is  important  on  account 
of  its  color.  It  is  the  largest  and  best  of  the  ‘^red’^  toned  ones 
but  it  is  curious  that  all  the  red-toned  are  smaller  flowered  than 
the  blue-toned  (Cardinal  I  call  intermediate — not  red-toned). 
They  are  also  nearly  always  the  freest  flowering. 

For  the  rest  I  will  only  mention  that  I  got  several — but 
especially  two — ^very  red — ^much  nearer  a  red  iris  than  anything 
yet  and  just  after  I  had  about  given  up  hoping  for  any  further 
advance.  The  redness  seems  to  have  developed  from  the  brown 
reticulations  of  one  of  the  parents — a  fulva  coloured  self. 

Certainly  Mme.  Chereau’s  pinched  falls  are  a  nightmare  to  a 
breeder.  I  used  it  with  my  eyes  quite  open  to  its  defects  (for  its 
height  and  habit)  and  thought  that  I  should  easily  breed  out  the 
cockle  in  the  2nd  generation  but  it  turns  up  again  and  again  though 
in  ever  lessening  numbers. 

What  you  tell  me  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Andrews’  work  and  ideas  is 
interesting.  Curiously  enough  I  also  have  albicans  and  Mrs. 
Neubronner  side  by  side  and  albicans  has  set  seed  (uncrossed  pods) 
two  or  three  times.  The  seedlings,  with  me,  are  very  slow  growers 
(with  the  exception  of  Berenice,  albicans  x  cypriana)  and  ap¬ 
parently  are  of  weak  constitution  as  I  have  lost  quite  50%  after 
germination.  I  rather  like  his  optimistic  theory  that  if  you  have 
got  only  bad  flowers  from  a  batch  of  seedlings  of  a  good  cross  the 
remainder  will  be  good. 

I  can  say  this,  that  at  first  I  had  the  impression  that  the  latest 
flowering  seedlings  of  a  cross  were  invariably  poor  (being  slow 
simply  because  weak).  My  more  recent  experience  (chiefly  how¬ 
ever  with  Daffodils)  is  that  you  must  keep  them  all  to  the  last,  for 
in  several  instances  the  very  last  has  turned  out  extra  good  after 
a  series  of  disappointments  in  the  earlier  ones.  The  curious  thing 
too  about  at  least  a  few  of  these  is  that  though  at  first  they  gen¬ 
erally  seem  such  slow  growers — once  they  do  arrive  at  the  flowering 
stage  they  go  ahead  and  grow  as  fast  or  stronger  than  any  among 
the  earliest  except  such  as  are  extra  fast  increasers. 
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I  agree  with  Mr.  Andrews  that  sex-linkage  is  very  common 
among  plants  bnt  as  to  its  connection  with,  or  influence  on 
dominance  I  am  very  hazy.  (1920) 

I  think  it  may  be  those  vith  extra  substance  are  slower  to  get 
established,  bnt  it  is  not  always  so.  Dominion  came  to  flowering  as 
early  as  any  of  that  year’s  seedlings  and  so  did  Moa  and  Cardinal. 

It  is  true  that  the  improvements  I  have  got  since  have  made  me 
feel  a  bit  ashamed  of  some  of  my  earlier  seedlings  bnt  not  all. 
Besides  that  Wallace  took  some  on  his  own  judgment  which  I  did 
not  endorse  e.g.,  Margaret  Moor  and  Koseway. 

I  am  in  the  same  state  as  yon  are  about  the  plicatas  and  so  is 
Wallace.  (He  took  six  bnt  not  the  six  I  should  have  selected.) 
The  only  two  that  I  unhesitatingly  back  are  Alma  and  Princess 
Toto.  (1919) 

#  # 

‘‘The  Book” 

From  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beauchamp,  June  26,  1930. 

The  doctor  tells  me  that  it  is  not  serious  now  but  would  be  if 
I  went  on  and  that  I  must  rest  for  at  least  six  months  and  there¬ 
after  not  work  more  than  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  (I  have  been 
working  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  two  years) .  I  can  do  such  work 
as  writing  even  now  and  during  the  winter  I  did  think  about  the 
book  and  got  so  far  as  to  plan  out  its  scope.  I  was  rather  appalled 
at  the  amount  of  work  it  will  entail  in  some  ways  as  I  shall  have 
to  collect  and  coordinate  my  results  in  Daffodils  and  Iris  (I  have 
done  so  before  for  Gladioli  as  it  was  necessary  for  an  article  I 
wrote  for  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle  about  1915). 

I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  the  preliminary  work  for  Daffodils 
and  expect  this  will  all  get  on  much  faster  when  I  can  tackle  it  un¬ 
interruptedly  and,  also,  the  writing  itself  is  always  most  difficult 
(to  me)  for  the  first  few  pages. 

My  general  scheme  will  be  to  first  give  a  general  survey  of 
the  modern  practical  plant  breeding  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  heredity  which  Mendel  has  given  us  and  which  became  generally 
known  just  about  a  generation  ago — in  1900.  The  scientific  side 
of  this  is  of  course  out  of  my  scope  and  is  treated  in  very  many 
writings  now  of  Bateson,  Punnet,  Gregary,  Morgan,  Shull,  etc. 
and  I  need  only  refer  to  these  authorities, — it  is  the  special  prac- 
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tical  application  of  the  scientific  work  which  alone  is  my  business 
and  which  I  am  competent  to  speak  of. 

Then  I  will  give  some  account  of  my  work  and  results  and 
give  pedigrees,  etc.  of  all  the  most  important  lines  or  strains  I 
have  worked  on.  Necessarily  it  will  be  rather  personal  but  I  hope 
more  useful  if  I  confine  myself  to  my  actual  experiences.  Then  I 
will  give  my  methods  and  be  able  to  illustrate  their  success,  or 
otherwise,  by  reference  to  the  recorded  results.  Naturally  I  hope 
to  justify  my  methods  but  I  know  this  will  cause  controversy 
but  I  hope  that  will  rather  add  interest.  I  believe  that  I  can  show 
(quite  apart  from  my  results)  that  these  methods  are  implied  in  the 
work  of  all  the  authorities  mentioned  though  perhaps  they  were  not 
so  obvious  when  I  adopted  them  in  1902.  I  intend  to  give  all  that 
I  have  learnt  in  subsequent  work  and  testing  on  these  lines.  I 
always  hoped  to  give  this  to  the  public  eventually  so  that  others 
might  carry  on  though  I  know  that  some  will  consider  me  and  my 
methods  unorthodox. 

I  hope  to  add  after  this  some  general  suggestions  regarding  the 
improvement  of  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers — other  than  those  I  have 
specialized  in — but  which  I  have  done  a  little  work  in.  In  short  I 
should  like  to  indicate  the  yet  infinite  possibilities  in  plant  breed¬ 
ing  as  they  have  seemed — and  do  seem  to  me. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  IRISES 

Thanks  for  the  Data  Cards.  They  will  be  of  very  great  assis¬ 
tance  in  getting  the  descriptions  standardized.  When  you  see  Do¬ 
minion  I  think  that  you  will  see  that  another  form  of  standards  is 
necessary  eventually — it  is  what  I  call  arching-flatly.  It  is  nearest 
to  the  arching  conical  but  is  really  very  different  in  appearance. 
Why  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  is  because  I  believe  it  a  necessary 
result  of  substance — ^others  beside  the  Dominion  Race  seem  to  tend 
to  that  form  when  they  have  much  substance.  And  the  iris  of  the 
future  is  going  to  be  especially  a  flower  of  substance. 

Colour.  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  value  of 
the  Ridgway  Color  Chart  it  is  proving  a  very  great  help  in  sug¬ 
gesting  the  parentage ;  that  is  by  seeing  at  once  to  what  degree  a 
particular  colour  is  modified.  I  think  one  might  even  guess  some¬ 
times  how  many  cumulative  factors  it  represents  of  the  modifying 
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influence.  I  am  recommending  it  to  Mr.  Chittenden  to  use  in  the 
R.  H.  S.  Classification. 

I  am  getting  as  many  descriptions  done  as  I  can  (1920)  and 
translating  all  the  colours  of  the  old  descriptions  into  Ridgway 
(from  the  Repertoire  des  Couleurs).  I  have  already  found  how  in¬ 
valuable  the  cards  are,  by  their  showing  how  close  some  seedlings 
are  and  which  I  had  never  thought  so  when  describing  them  inde¬ 
pendently. 

In  using  the  card  I  sometimes  have  to  underline  two  qualifica¬ 
tions,  which  means  it  is  intermediate  in  character — sometimes  I  put 
a  /  between  two,  which  also  means  intermediate. 

##**** 

I  do  find  irises  change  and,  as  with  you,  it  is  the  whites  or  pale 
yellows  or  pinks  that  vary  most.  As  to  the  pinks  I  was  rather 
staggered  by  the  change  in  colour  in  Phyllis  Bliss  which  I  think 
must  be  due  to  the  very  heavy  dressing  of  lime, — it  was  less  rosy 
pink  and  more  lilac  pink  this  year.  You  must  try  her  with  not 
too  much  lime.  It  is  an  added  difficulty  to  raising  a  crimson  iris 
if  this  is  the  fact  for  irises  must  have  lime.  That  is  probably  why 
there  is  no  crimson  iris  naturally. 

Standards.  I  notice  you  speak  of ‘‘fluted”  standards.  I  think 
this  means  when  the  edges  are  folded  back,  which  gives  strength 
and  generally  is  associated  with  finely  arching  standards.  To 
describe  this  shorter  than  “folding  back  edges”  always  bothered 
me.  But  I  think  I  have  now  an  even  better  word  (suggested  by 
fluted) — “revolute”  and  it  means  folded  back  too;  e.g.,  “S. 
revolute  and  finely  arching  ’  ’  would  be  a  good  standard  description. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  ‘  ‘  revolute  ’  ’  standards  are  not  pleasing 
if  very  revolute,  but  if  moderately  so  it  strengthens  them  and  they 
stand  stiffer, — and,  in  such  seedlings  as  have  beautiful  or  contrast¬ 
ing  coloured  style  branches,  it  enables  them  to  be  seen;  e.g.,  in 
many  of  the  Squalens-Plicatas.  Sept.  2,  1919. 

Falls.  I  do  agree  with  you  that  pinched-in  falls  are  horrid. 
For  that  reason  I  am  annoyed  at  the  popularity  of  E.  H.  Jenkins. 

Is  it  your  experience  that  pallida  x  macrantha  tends  to  have 
pinched  falls  (or  is  it  my  bad  luck) — also  Trojana  hybrids  like 
Morwell,  or  they  do  not  give  anything  like  so  good  results  as  they 

ought  to  and  tend  so  often  to  revert  to  Trojana? 
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Knysna  (Bliss  1917),  ‘Svhicli  is  nearly  ideal  for  mass  elfect.  ” 
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Branching.  I  will  admit  I  have  not  attended  to  a  fine  branch¬ 
ing  habit  of  stalk  in  my  earlier  work  and  such  seedlings  as  Gules, 
Sweet  Lavender,  or  E.  H.  Jenkins  developed  it  of  their  own  accord. 
Since  then  I  have  been  considering  the  point  for  a  year  or  two 
with  quite  an  open  mind  or  indeed  with  at  first  inclined  to  share 
Wallace’s  high  appreciation  of  that  character.  In  the  end  or  at 
any  rate  at  present, — for  I  try  always  to  keep  my  mind  open  and 
don’t  mind  changing  it  twice  a  year  if  necessary — I  do  not  think 
branching  of  exceptional  value.  I  think  it  is  of  about  equal  value 
with  its  alternative  compactness  (by  which  I  do  not  mean  altogether 
unbranched,  with  the  flowers  close  to  the  stem  but  a  moderate 
branchingness  enough  to  just  hold  the  flowers  apart  but  close — 
combined  with  profusion  of  flowers  coming  out  together.  Such 
types  as  Du  Guesclin  and  Dorman  are  incomparably  better  for 
mass  effect.  I  should  add  Knysna  which  is  nearly  ideal  for  that 
and  Sweet  Lavender  which  is  perhaps  even  better  as  it  is  just  a 
little  bit  more  branched.  Those  others  like  Alcazar  or  Gules  do 
not  give  a  massing  effect  but  are  best  as  single  though  good-sized 
clumps. 

Suggested  Alterations  for  Data  Card. 

Branching:  something  between  ‘‘short”  and  “widely”  or  else 
“sessile?”  before  “short”  (but  no  iris  is  quite  sessile)  ;  suggest 
short,  medium,  fastigiate,  widely. 

Texture  or  Surface :  of  no  use  as  applied  to  flower  as  a  whole, 
nor  really  for  substance  since  the  substance  of  standards  and  of 
falls  nearly  always  differ. 

Form:  not  much  use  (for  wdiole  flower).  I  should  only  say 
“compact”  or  “well-balanced”  or  “symmetrical,”  or  “oblong” 
(for  Trojana  hybrids)  or  “spreading”  (for  type  of  Titan). 
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THEORIES  IN  CROSSING 


A  greater  part  of  the  letters  both  to  Miss  Sturtevaiit  and  to  myself  were 
concerned  with  what  might — or  might  not — be  expected  from  a  given  cross, 
but  except  for  odd  notes  about  his  seedlings  and  their  possibilities  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  of  ^‘plicata’’  seems  to  best  illustrate  the  care  and  perse¬ 
verance  that  Mr.  Bliss  revealed  in  his  plans.  The  comments  in  the  letters 
make  frequent  reference  to  articles  in  The  Garden. — T^d. 

PLICATA.  (1920) 

As  to  the  Plicata  beard,  there  is  this  consideration  which  if  I 
am  in  error  in  this  or  in  any  other  of  my  plicata  conclusions  would 
be  the  cause.  It  is  that  I  have  used  only  one  variety  of  plicata 
(phenotype)  Mme.  Chereau  in  all  of  my  crossings.  It  was  the 
only  tall  and  I  was  out  for  height  from  the  first.  If  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  any  other  plicata  strain  by  crossing  on  or  with  other  varie¬ 
ties  carrying  plicata  latent  I  rather  think  it  has  been  with  a  plicata 
of  the  same  composition  (genetic)  (except  the  two  cases  of  Camelot 
— never  use  it  for  a  parent — and  Dimity).  Hence  it  might  be 
what  I  can  see  as  a  typical  plicata  beard  may  be  really  the  Mme. 
Chereau  beard  (or  the  beard  of  that  genetic  type).  But  I  rather 
think  that  if  you  look  through  your  plicatas  at  flowering  time 
underlying  all  the  modifications  a  certain  characteristic  type,  the 
more  so  as  you  say  ‘  ‘  I  might  call  the  thick  fluffy  white  with  orange 
tips  a  plicata  beard.”  For  I  think  that  by  fluffy  you  mean 
a  characteristic  that  I  couldn’t  definitely  describe,  i.e.,  I  think  you 
do  mean  and  see  what  I  mean  and  see. 

Now  to  tackle  your  plicata  crossing  results  as  outlined  in  your 
letter  and  as  your  brother  sets  them  forth  in  the  Gardener’s 
Chronicle.  At  first  sight  it  seems  that  I  am  in  a  hopeless  dilemma 
and  should  have  to  abandon  or  drastically  revise  all  my  conclu¬ 
sions.  In  fact  I  felt  in  a  corner  which  is  good  to  brighten  up  one ’s 
wits. 

I  think  I  have  found  an  explanation  which  will  satisfy  all  these 
apparently  contradictory  results  and,  incidentally,  it  gives  an  idea 
of  the  actual  factorial  composition,  which,  if  it  be  correct  or  ap¬ 
proximately  correct,  will  be  useful  in  breeding  and  among  other 
things  it  gives  the  cine  to  the  getting  of  a  plicata  white.  If  you 
have  one  already  you  can  check  the  explanation  of  it.  It  really 
doesn’t  alter  my  conclusions  (which  after  all  must  be  right  as  far 
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as  they  go)  but  modifies  the  idea  of  a  plicata  ‘‘recessive”  and  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  my  conclusions  are  all  founded  on  the  results 
of  one  factorial  type  of  plicata — while  the  great  value  of  your  re¬ 
sults  is  that  you  show  there  are  two  factorial  types, — apart  from 
their  combinations  with  other  (non-plicata)  varieties. 

My  factorial  scheme  is  this : 

M  standing  for  Marginal  or  plicata  pattern ;  C,  R,  and  B  for 
“whole-colour,”  red,  and  blue  respectively. 

Comte  de  St.  Clair  (and  probably  Mme.  Chereau) 

— CC.RR.bb.MM. 

Jeanne  d’Arc  — CC.rr.BB.MM. 

(These  two  varieties  are  practically  identical,  the  delicate  color¬ 
ing  of  style-branches  and  marginal  respectively  pink  and  blue- 
lavender. — Ed.) 

Now  I  make  only  one  assumption: — That  a  variety  will  be  a 
plicata  whenever  M  is  present  except  when  BOTH  R  and  B  are 
present  in  the  same  zygote.  I  think  you  will  allow  that  this  is 
quite  reasonable  and  in  accord  with  lots  of  actual  experimental 
evidence  in  other  flowers  where  a  corresponding  situation  has  been 
analyzed. 

Then,  if  you  cross  these  two  genetically  different  plicata  types, 
the  results  are  just  the  same  a^  in  Bateson’s  classical  example,  the 
Emily  Henderson  Sweet  Pea  experiment — that  is  a  reversion  to  a 
violet  (pallida)  type.  For  the  zygotes  will  all  be  CC.Rr.Bb.MM. 
and  so  cannot  be  plicatas  as  they  contain  BOTH  R  and  B.  This 
fits  your  result  of  Mme.  Chereau  x  Jeanne  d’Arc  which  so  stag¬ 
gered  me  at  first. 

Then  taking  Oriflamme  as  carrying  plicata  and  your  results 
show  it  must  do  so, — its  factorial  composition  would  be  (say) 
CC.RR.Bb.Mm. 

Now  if  you  work  out  its  combination  with  Comte  de  St.  Clair 
(1)  and  with  Jeanne  d’Arc  (2)  respectively  you  will  find  that  Ori¬ 
flamme  X  Comte  will  give  two  (violet)  pallidas  and  two  plicatas  out 
of  every  four  (assuming  that  Mm  is  capable  of  producing  plicata 
in  the  absence  of  either  R  or  B)  ; — that  Oriflamme  x  Jeanne  will 
give  you  four  out  of  four  (violet)  pallidas  because  they  will  all 
contain  both  R  and  B  and  therefore  no  plicatas.  So  these  flt  your 
Oriflamme  x  plicata  results. 

Then  if  you  cross  Oriflamme  x  itself  (or  by  any  other  variety 
carrying  plicata)  (or  any  two  heterozygenous  pallida-plicatas)  you 
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will  get  either  2  plicatas  out  of  16,  or  4  out  of  16,  or  4  out  of  32, 
or,  if  all  factors  are  heterozygenous  in  the  parents  except  C — 
CC.Er.Bb.Mm.  x  itself  you  would  get 
(9  plicatas  and  7  whites,  or) 

out  of  64. 


9  plicatas,  4  whites,  and  3  ''Dimities”) 

No  doubt  there  are  other  possible  results  depending  on  the 
actual  factorial  composition  of  the  plicata-carrying  variety  used. 
But  anyway,  out  of  the  above,  you  have  a  reasonable  fit  for  your 
results  of  Anne  Leslie  x  Archeveque  (which  I  should  say  is  likely 
to  be  carrying  plicata)  giving  2  plicatas  out  of  36  and  for  my  re¬ 
sults  in  a  seedling  cross  of  two  plicatas  out  of  eighteen  plants 
(several  died).  I  should  note  also  that  you  would  (under  this 
scheme)  never  get  anything  but  a  plicata  out  of  crossing  of  two 
plicatas  of  the  same  type — as  I  have  done.  You  would  never  get 
a  “white”  plicata  unless  you  introduced  the  other  type  in  some 
generation  or  some  other  way. 

How  do  you  think  of  this  as  a  fair  guess?  You  see  it  presup¬ 
poses  only  just  the  same  series  of  factors  C,  R,  B,  as  in  Sweet  Peas 
and  which  I  think  are  the  almost  universal  series  in  all  the  simple 
anthocyanin  coloured  fiowers.  I  know  it  is  said  that  you  can  prove 
anything  by  juggling  with  Mendelian  characters  but  I  think  that 
in  this  case  there  is  no  such  arbitrary  invention  of  special  factors. 
The  one  possible  weak  point  is  the  supposition  that  CC.rr.BB.MM. 
can  give  a  coloured  (though  it  is  only  a  marginally  coloured) 
flower.  In  Sweet  Peas  C  and  B  without  R  give  no  color.  But  I 
think  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  M  (marginal  or 
pattern  factor)  would  contain  a  sort  of  diluted  R — “a  Marginal 
R”  which  would  thus  enable  and  otherwise  “R-less”  zygote  to  have 
colour. 

I  think  also  the  results  show  that  M  (the  plicata  factor)  is  NOT 
AN  INHIBITOR  and  that,  therefore,  there  are  no  dominant 
plicatas.  This  is  in  accordance  with  my  conclusion  that  the  Plicata 
character  IS  a  recessive  (not  modified  to  say  that  it  is  a  recessive 
whenever  both  R  and  B  are  present). 

I  am  going  to  try  to  say  some  of  all  this  in  the  Gardener^ s 
Chronicle. 

Much  of  the  above  originated  in  the  mutual  agreement  that  many  of  the 
dark  blue  or  red-violet  pallidas  produced  the  plicata  pattern  in  their  progeny. 
One  wonders  what  the  breeders  of  San  Francisco  and  others  of  the  modern 
plicatas  might  add  to  such  a  discussion.- — Fd. 
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Koughly  the  conclusion  I  had  come  to  from  my  own  work  was 
that  Plicata  is  a  recessive  character  and  that  it  showed  the  usual 
Mendelian  ratios  on  that  basis.  In  the  earlier  article  (1915)  I 
raised  the  question  whether  the  plicata  character  was  due  to  a 
single  recessive  factor  or  to  a  combination  of  two  complementary 
factors  either  of  which  by  itself  (heterozygenous)  tended  to  give 
red  colour, — It  does  occur  to  me, — as  you  also  suggest — that  the  key 
of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  ‘‘red”  pallidas  but  at  present  I 
can’t  see  what  sort  of  connection  there  may  be.  I  must  try  and 
see  Mr.  Bateson  or  one  of  his  staff  who  can  probably  recognize 
what  kind  of  complex  ratio  is  indicated. 

As  to  your  plicata  crosses  in  detail  the  following  are  “as  ex¬ 
pected  ’  ’  on  the  supposition  that  plicata  is  a  simple  recessive : 
Carthusian  x  Mme.  Chereau,  Juniata  x  Dream,  Jeanne  d’Arc  x  Mrs. 
H.  Darwin  or  by  Rose  Unique,  which  last  should  be  carrying  plicata. 
True  Charm  x  La  Neige  and  True  Charm  x  Dream  should  give  more 
plicatas  but  apparently  True  Charm  is  a  “weak”  plicata  whatever 
that  may  signify.  Wliat  I  think  it  signifies — and  I  have  many  re¬ 
sults  that  suggest  the  same  conclusion — is  that  the  plicata  charac¬ 
ter  is  due  to  two  or  more  cumulative  factors  and  True  Charm  has 
only  the  minimum. 

With  me  Queen  of  May  does  not  reveal  any  plicata  blood. 
Juniata,  however,  must  carry  it  strongly.  The  question  arises  as  to 
how  many  generations  can  plicata  be  carried  through  latent  or  re¬ 
cessive  and  yet  reappear  all  right  again.  My  own  results  say  cer¬ 
tainly  three  generations^ — and  I  don’t  see  why  not  forever. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

You  can,  you  must,  have  the  plicata  type  in  each  class  of  colour 
— purple,  pink,  blended,  and  variegata — or,  put  the  other  way 
about,  you  can  have  all  the  colors  proper  and  possible  to  Iris  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Plicata  (margined)  pattern.  In  fact,  eventually,  it 
mil  be  possible  to  produce  a  variety  of  such  genetic  constitution 
that  ALL  these  possible  coloured  plicatas  can  theoretically  come 
from  a  single  seed  pod  in  numbers  according  to  the  calculated  Men¬ 
delian  ratio.  It  doesn’t  tell  you  how  to  do  it  but  it  does  give  you 
the  clue. 

*  *  #  #  -}i:  # 

Such  few  seedlings  I  have  had  of  2nd  generation  pallida-trojana 
crosses  have  been  disappointing.  That  is  when  crossed  back  with 
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pallidas  or  semi-pallidas.  I  had  expected  increased  size — in  some  at 
least— =not  one  was  larger  and  most  were  much  smaller. 

I  have  tried  for  years  to  get  a  really  fine  standard  on  an  amoena 
but  so  far  nothing  nearly  up  to  my  desires.  That  is  a  general  (and 
apparently  inevitable)  weakness  of  the  amoena  type  and  of  all 
descendants  of  it — -at  least  at  present  (1919). 

I  have  a  “red’^  Amoena  but  it  is  too  close  to  Sybil.  Dorman  is 
one  of  the  parents  and  Dorman  was  made  years  ago  with  that  pur- 
.pose — -of  producing  a  “red”  amoena.  These  erosses  that  “come 
off”  please  me  after  the  many  bad  guesses  I  have  been  making 
(1920). 

*  #  #  #  # 

I  agree  with  you  that  white  follows  red  and  pink  in  the  colour 
series  in  iris.  But  donff  you  think  that  there  are  several  white 
making  (albino)  factors.  There  is  one  albino  factor  that  acts  only 
(!)  on  yellow — changing  variegata  ground-yellow  into  amoena 
ground-white  and  this  obviously  has  no  effect  on  the  purple  except 
to  change  it  from  red-brown  to  violet  purple  which  is  very  likely 
merely  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  yellow  ground.  Then  there 
is  the  white  factor  that  produces  Denis  ^  Rdcardi  or  Trojana  whites 
and  this  may  be  the  same  factor  (or  one  nearly  akin)  as  the  albino 
factor  of  Albicans,  germanica  alba,  etc.  Then  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  third  which  gives  these  whites  from  pinks  and  this  factor  is,  I 
believe,  connected  with  Plavescens  and  either  comes  from  it  or  from 
its  unknown  parent.  For  I  understand  that  Plavescens  is  in  Queen 
of  May  and  I  have  had  whites  (faintly  tinged)  from  Queen  of  May 
X  Thorbecke.  Then  again  I  do  think  there  is  an  albino  factor  in  pli- 
cata — say  a  partial  one  in  plicata  itself  because  it  is  one  of  a  cumu¬ 
lative  or  compound  series, — ^but  if  you  get  the  whole  series  of  this 
albino  factor  you  get  full  white.  I  think  my  Jacquesiana  x  Phyllis 
Bliss  is  the  latter  sort  of  white,  because  though  I  do  not  know  for 
certain  the  parentage  of  Phyllis  I  believe  it  to  be  a  secondary  hy¬ 
brid  containing  Cordelia,  Mine.  Chereau,  and  Macrantha  (1921). 
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ON  VARIETIES 

Dominion.  I  think  chiefly  what  I  mean  by  the  Dominion  type 
is  its  breadth  of  petal,  its  substance,  and  the  richness  and  depth  of 
colour.  But  there  is  also  an  air  of  distinction  about  it  as  a  whole 
that  yon  can’t  quite  put  into  words. 

Dec.  12,  1918.  Dominion  was  a  piece  of  luck,  I  did  not  even 
realize  in  full  how  good  it  was  until  the  second  or  third  flowering. 
I  was  at  that  time  so  engrossed  in  my  aim  of  raising  a  crimson  iris 
that  I  suppose  any  one  not  '  ‘  red  ’  ’  received  scant  attention.  It  was 
my  little  niece  who  really  discovered  it — confidently  affirming  one 
day  that  it  was  the  best  iris  I  had. 

I  made  over  a  hundred  crosses  with  Dominion  without  getting  a 
seed — or  only  one  or  two, — then  I  got  three  good  crosses  with  about 
forty  good  seed  in  each  pod  but  my  experience  in  the  end  is  that 
there  is  no  variety  that  is  absolutely  sterile  but  that  there  are  many 
that  will  not  cross  with  certain  others. 

First  of  all  (1920)  I  congratulate  you  on  your  white  seedling 
Taj  Mahal.  I  have  tried  for  whites  of  course  but  have  never  yet 
until  this  year  got  anything  satisfactory  but  now  I  have  named 
Mystic  (Jacquesiana  X  Phyllis  Bliss).  I  must  say  that  I  did  not 
expect  a  white  from  this  cross  though  I  did  expect  plicatas.  And  I 
suspect  it  is  a  plicata — white  and  if  so  it  strengthens  my  idea  that 
the  plicata  pattern  is  due  to  cumulative  factors  which  in  the  mini¬ 
mum  give  Whites  with  coloured  reticulations  on  the  falls  as  in  Mrs. 
H.  Darwin  or  Mystic. 

CiTRONELLA.  One  morning  on  coming  to  the  grounds  I  saw  a 
large  bright  yellow  flower  standing  high  above  the  rest.  Its  stand¬ 
ards  are  of  a  clear  citron  at  first  which  bleaches  to  a  pale  primrose 
with  age  and  the  falls  are  crimson  purple  overlaying  a  yellow 
ground  which  shows  at  the  margin.  Another  of  the  same  cross  flow¬ 
ered  two  days  later  which  is  large  with  very  broad  segments  (quite 
of  the  Dominion  type  in  size  and  form  but  not  in  substance)  and 
the  red  colouring  of  the  falls  is  confined  to  the  hafts  and  base  of  the 
falls  making  a  much  yellower  flower  but  still  a  good  deal  of  the  red 
colour  in  it  yet.  It  was  one  of  the  results  of  one  of  my  efforts  to  get 
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a  crimson  iris  (which  I  have  not  yet  abandoned)  and  was  wholly 
unexpected  but  on  looking  up  the  parentage  I  see  that  I  ought  to 
have  expected  it,  which  is  rather  humiliating.  It  will  probably  be 
called  Citronella. 

Citronella  calls  you  all  across  the  plots  of  all  the  other  irises — it 
is  the  contrast  of  the  crimson  (not  the  red-brown  as  in  other  varie- 
gatas)  with  the  clear  soft  yellow  of  the  standards  that  makes  the 
flower  very  bright.  The  description  in  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle  is 
most  accurate,  ‘‘falls  heavily  lined  and  flushed  with  carmine,^’ 
though  I  should  say  crimson  rather  than  carmine.  The  median  line 
of  yellow  on  the  falls  I  consider  a  blemish. 

1920.  Nothing  yet  startling  turned  up  among  the  new"  seedlings 
but  they  are  only  beginning.  The  one  I  was  hoping  to  be  a  yellow 
Dominion  is  not  even  going  to  be  a  Variegata  (I  had  forgot  that  the 
chances  are  always  equal  of  an  Amoena  coming  instead  (or  a  Neg- 
lecta  instead  of  a  Squalens). 

There  are  about  100  Phyllis  Bliss  seedlings  crossed  with  perhaps 
six  other  varieties — not  pallida  or  plicata.  The  Phyllis  Bliss  seed¬ 
lings  are  going  to  be  interesting ; — as  I  expected  it  contains  Plicata 
and  is  throwing  more  than  half  plicatas.  What  is  more  curious,  its 
particular  “orchid  pink,”  as  Jenkins  calls  it,  seems  very  persistent 
and  such  as  are  not  plicatas  (some  are  exquisite)  are  very  absolute 
seifs  of  tones  ranging  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  parents  ’  colour 
— one  fine  rose-pink  with  flaring  falls. 

I  went  up  to  London  for  the  Show  (1922)  and  was  glad  that 
Citronella  took  the  public  fancy.  That  is  just  what  I  expected 
though  it  is  not  really  so  remarkable  or  outstanding  a  flower  as 
Bruno.  But  Bruno  does  not  show  up  well  indoors — in  fact  all  these 
squalens  (Blends)  or  dark  coloured  flowers  such  as  Cardinal  with 
velvety  falls  need  to  be  in  the  full  sunlight  to  show  their  best.  One 
surprise  (to  me)  was  Swazi — it  does  show  up  well  indoors. 

Lent  A.  Williamson  was  not  shown  and  Ambassador  is  an  old 
variety — my  opinion  of  Vilmorin’s  is  that  Magnifica  is  far  and 
away  his  best.  It  is  of  most  perfect  form  and  clear  colour  as  well  as 
of  great  size. 

Of  the  four  new  (1922)  seedlings  there  is  one  I  consider  good 
enough  to  name  Grace  Sturtevant.  It  is  of  Dominion  Kace,  size, 
and  form  and  in  colour  is  a  wonderful  mixture  of  yellow  and  tawny 
red-brown.  In  fact  it  is  a  step  (and  a  very  big  step)  nearer  a  yel¬ 
low  ground  Dominion.  Then  there  is  one  from  Mrs.  Valerie  West 
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Bruno  (Bliss  1922),  “remarkable,”  “outstanding.” 
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— an  improved  Cardinal  is  the  shortest  description.  About  six 
bloomed  out  of  the  thirty-three  so  perhaps  your  namesake  should 
wait  another  year. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  seedlings  that  Wallace  has  sent  out  I 
did  not  offer  to  him  and  many  I  did  not  approve  of  but  I  was 
tempted  and  I  did  not  realize  the  inadvisability  of  letting  second 
best  stuff  go  out.  It  seemed  better  to  have  a  few  pounds  in  my 
pocket  instead  of  throwing  the  plants  in  the  river.  But  of  course  I 
am  responsible  as  I  did  let  him  take  them.  However,  now  quite 
apart  from  what  Mr.  Wister  has  been  urging  I  shall  not  let  any  but 
the  very  best  go  out — in  fact  I  have  been  refusing  him  many  the 
last  two  years. 

I  should  like,  too,  to  see  Mr.  Williamson’s  seedlings  when  they 
flower.  But  it  is  not  my  way  and  I  think  more  than  ever  the  Iris 
of  the  future  will  be  produced  by  more  careful  study  and  selection 
of  the  crosses  than  out  of  great  numbers.  Anyway  I  think  that  is 
how  the  new  types  will  be  obtained.  Last  year  (1922)  I  got  four 
really  worth  keeping  out  of  473  flowered. 

By  the  way  I  received  £600  for  the  four  seedlings  in  1921, 
Bruno,  Cardinal,  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Citronella.  For  Susan  Bliss 
I  got  £100  but  we  are  not  telling  what  was  paid  for  Dominion 
though  I  confess  it  was  too  little. 

My  experience  is  that  you  do  not  necessarily  get  very  good  re¬ 
sults  from  crossing  super-excellent  flowers.  It  almost  seems  as  if 
they  had  done  their  utmost  and  the  next  generation  they  take  a  rest 
and  regress. 

Tamar  in  1909  when  it  first  flowered  was  very  fine  in  comparison 
to  what  existed  then  or  even  up  to  1919  but  now  of  course  it  will 
soon  be  outclassed.  However,  it  is  a  good  parent  (a  difficult  seeder 
but  when  it  does  seed  the  seedlings  are  all  good)  and  it  a  distinct 
type. 

Albatross,  the  white  Dominion,  has  Trojana  in  it  while  Moon¬ 
beam  which  is  more  creamy  has  not.  It  is  a  sister  seedling  of 
Ethereal  which  is  a  porcelain  white  with  no  trace  of  yellow.  Cres- 
sida  is  of  Swazi  parentage  but  the  coloring  is  nearer  to  Bruno  or 
Cardinal  (1927). 

Averil  is  a  violet-blue — a  deep  and  ‘‘blue”  tone.  It  seems  I 
am  not  expected  to  send  out  violets  or  blues  though  Yeld  and  Hort 
and  every  one  else  keeps  on  at  them.  I  have  had  very  many  and  I 
aimed  at  deep  color,  at  blueness  and  velvetyness  and  discarded  all 
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the  others.  I  have  finally  kept  two  and  I  think  this  will  prove  the 
best  as,  in  addition  to  its  large  flowers  and  good  form  and  height 
and  habit,  it  is  a  most  vigorous  grower. 

Cresset  is  a  Magnifica  and  Bruno  seedling  and  not  at  all  what  I 
had  expected  the  cross  would  give  but  it  is  best  and  the  color  is  very 
striking.  The  flowers  are  really  large  but  the  falls  tend  to  fold  at 
the  sides.  This  is  a  general  result  in  my  Magnifica  seedlings.  If 
carried  on  to  another  generation  this  might  and  should  give  gor¬ 
geous  coloured  irises  if  the  right  cross  can  be  guessed. 

Altiora  is  a  splendid  light  violet-blue  and  astonishingly  free.  It 
probably  carries  plicata,  which  Gabriel  does  not.  Sardonyx  is  the 
earliest  by  perhaps  ten  days  of  all  the  Dominion  or  Bruno  Race. 
Also  it  is  the  yellowest  (in  standards  and  style-branches)  of  any  of 
that  race  and  seeds  most  freely. 

Of  other  new  ones  (1927)  ‘‘Tessa,”  a  Citronella  form  of  flower 
but  rather  larger  is,  I  am  sure,  the  most  beautiful  coloured  iris  yet 
raised.  Then  there  is  another  very  remarkable  seedling  of  Valkryie 
parentage  with  greenish  yellow  standards  and  black  falls  and  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  substance  more  even  than  Dominion. 

Gabriel,  of  course,  is  not  Dominion  but  is,  I  am  practically  cer¬ 
tain,  Tartarin  x  Morwell. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  the  Parisiana  x  mesopotamica  seedling  (from 
Mr.  Mohr)  and  if  it  thrives  to  work  in  mesopotamica  with  some  of 
my  strain.  I  have  never  yet  (1923)  had  either  for  though  I  knew  of 
their  height  I  was  afraid  of  their  constitution  and  also  the  flowers 
I  have  seen  of  Ricardi  seemed  to  be  of  comparatively  thin  substance. 
I  have  had  Junonia  for  six  years  but  the  plants  barely  survive  even 
with  the  special  care  given  Kashmir  White.  Ricardi  does  give  fine 
habit  if  what  Perry’s  foreman  told  me  is  to  be  relied  on.  He  told 
me  that  they  have  used  a  Ricardi  seedling  which  is  practically 
identical  but  with  a  much  better  constitution.  This  seedling  they 
do  not  list  or  sell  and  I  don’t  know  any  one  who  has  seen  it. 

#  ^5=  *  #  #  * 

Anyway  those  I  saw  at  Chelsea  (1923)  in  Perry’s  group  (he 
made  the  most  beautiful  and  effective  group  of  irises  I  have  ever 
seen)  were  quite  good,  with  less  substance  than  the  Dominion  Race 
but  one  or  two  not  far  behind.  I  did  not  see  Marion  Cran,  George 
Yeld,  or  Mary  Gibson  but  I  saw  Lord  Lambourne  and  Mrs.  Cuth- 
bertson  and  they  were  really  very  good  and  quite  reasonably  dis- 
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tinct  in  colour.  But  as  regards  tlie  colours :  and  liis  descriptions 
generally — they  are  rather — well  ''optimistic.”  You  will  see  in  his 
list,  "apricot,  old  rose,  and  crimson”  freely  used.  There  were  no 
such  colours  in  any  of  his  iris.  His  "apricot”  is  a  warm  yellow 
ochre  (a  distinct  colour  but  not  apricot)  and  you  can  very  well  im¬ 
agine  what  his  "old  rose”  or  "crimson”  really  are.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  myself — at  least  in  the  long  run,  to  give  "glorified”  de¬ 
scriptions  and  glowing  colours  and  I  heard  some  criticisms  of 
Perry’s  list — but  I  expect  they  will  catch  the  public — for  a  time.  I 
well  remember  how  I  used  to  be  caught  by  "bronze”  and  "bright 
crimson”  and  once  in  a  French  list  by  "cramoisie  eclatant” — a 
screaming  crimson-magneta.  Bronze  of  course  turned  out  to  be 
anything  from  mud  color  to  a  dirty  yellow.  But  in  spite  of  his 
over-descriptions  some  of  his  seedlings  are  very  good. 

I  have  heard  from  Mrs.  Taft  that  Mr.  Wareham  has  some  very 
fine  things  of  Dominion  parentage  and  if  he  has  3000  to  come  he 
should  get  many  more. 

I  now  think  Bruno  (1923)  even  finer  as  a  parent  than  Domin¬ 
ion.  It  is  a  second  generation  but  I  feel  sure  it  has  inherited  Do¬ 
minion’s  special  characters  entirely.  With  Mrs.  Valerie  West  the 
first  result  of  a  Bruno  crossing  my  opinion  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  Williamson’s  45,000  seeds  (how  many  seedlings  will  there 
be?)  are  quite  staggering.  I  have  raised  (possibly)  10,000  in 
twenty  years  and  I  stood  still  for  over  three  years  after  my  biggest 
crossing  in  1906-1907  and  made  no  crossings  while  I  attended  to 
the  selecting  and  my  hands  were  quite  full.  The  way  I  do  selecting 
which  is  apparently  much  more  careful  than  (for  instance)  Bur¬ 
bank.  I  always  consider  not  the  phenotypes  or  big  and  obvious 
points  but  the  genotypes  which  means  lots  of  looking  up  of  records.' 

I  expect  lots  of  people  will  be  raising  seedlings  but  not  many 
will  stick  to  it  and  look  ahead  for  years.  There  will  be  some  lucky 
shots  and  of  course  the  average  will  be  good  if  they  start  with  the 
varieties  we  have  produced  up  to  date  (1922). 

But  certainly  about  1925-1926  with  all  the  seedlings  that  are 
being  raised  everywhere  the  world  will  be  flooded  with  seedlings  all 
rating  about  90  and  poor  Mr.  Wister  will  be  in  despair  with  his 
check  lists.  I  have  kept  records  of  every  cross  made  since  1902  (daf¬ 
fodils  and  gladioli  as  well  as  of  iris)  and  descriptions  of  every  seed¬ 
ling  flowered  until  latterly  (1918)  when  the  work  has  grown  so 
much  that  I  only  describe  those  worth  growing  on  trial. 
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About  tlie  Check  List  and  the  suggestion  as  to  names  already 
used,  e.g.y  Azure  and  Tarquin.  I  suggest  that  the  revision  commit¬ 
tee  should  (after  due  examination  and  discussion)  be  empowered 
to  declare  an  old  variety  obsolete  and  discarded  and,  in  such  case, 
that  the  name  is  then  free  for  use.  This  is  what  the  English  Daf¬ 
fodil  Society  has  done.  I  think,  in  fact,  that  any  registered  flower 
if  not  shown,  or  listed  in  commerce,  for  flve  years  is  ipso  facto  re¬ 
moved  from  the  register  and  its  name  again  available.  Meanwhile 
a  distinction  can  be  made  by  the  addition  of  the  raiser’s  name  and 
date  of  introduction. 

A  name  has  a  great  influence  and  for  all  my  best  seedlings  I 
have  always  given  long  and  anxious  thought  before  choosing  its 
name.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Dominion  owes  something  of  its  pres¬ 
tige  to  its  name — it  took  me  two  years  to  think  of  it.  Citronella 
came  to  me  in  two  days  and  it  has  proved  a  very  taking  name. 
Swazi  is  not  so  very  good  but  it  is  probably  a  more  taking  name 
over  here  than  in  America  as  we  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
Swazis  in  the  course  of  our  troubled  South  African  History. 

The  Score  Card  is  indeed  a  stern  judge.  As  you  know  I  score 
with  100  per  cent,  basis  and  aim  to  exceed  it.  Very  few  have  done 
so ;  Cardinal,  Dominion,  Bruno,  Citronella,  Susan  Bliss,  and  Ma¬ 
jestic  well  above  and  Duke  of  Bedford  just  up  to  it.  Neither  Sweet 
Lavender  or  Phyllis  Bliss  scored  100  per  cent,  but  90  per  cent,  or 
even  80  per  cent,  is  still  a  very  good  flower. 

As  to  my  iris  seedlings  flowering  this  year  (1930)  the  Iris  Show 
was  too  late  for  me.  That  plicata — very  palest  yellow  ground, 
practically  rich  cream  ground  with  very  fine  specks,  flowered  again 
and  much  finer  and  larger  than  last  year.  To  me  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  iris  I  have  raised  these  last  three  years. 

The  very  dark  ones  also  flowered  again  and,  on  the  whole,  are 
not  better  than  Destiny  but  each  is  very  different  and  much  better 
in  one  characteristic.  One  is  very  large  and  the  colour  is  a  red- 
toned  black  (Destiny  is  ‘‘clouded  violet”).  The  other  proves  to  be 
one  of  the  tallest,  largest  flowered,  and  most  prolific  flowerer  of 
them  all.  It  is  over  four  feet  with  very  sturdy  stems  and  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  of  very  fine  form  and  “blue-black”  (without  the  clouded 
tone  of  Destiny).  In  the  sun  it  shines  like  Prussian  Blue  but  with 
a  cloud  over  the  sun  the  falls  look  jet  black.  It  is  sister  seedling  of 
Erebus ! 
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But  the  most  interesting  new  seedling  (to  me)  was  an  amoena 
with  very  pure  white  standards  and  reddish  purple  (about  Pioneer 
colour)  falls.  This  is  the  first  break  in  amoenas  (in  colouring)  I 
have  got  for  years — ever  since  I  raised  Tristram.  I  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  genetics  of  amoenas  and  all  my  efforts  were  failures. 
Now  having  the  pedigree  of  this  new  seedling  I  think  I  can  go  ahead 
and  with  some  luck  produce  amoenas  in  all  sizes,  forms,  and  col¬ 
ourings.  The  new  one  is  fine,  with  large  flowers,  free  and  tall,  a 
general  weak  character  in  this  type. 

I  suppose  you  will  think  it  heretical  of  me  but  I  confess  to  lov¬ 
ing  the  Daffodil  even  more  than  the  iris. 


IRISES  RAISED  AND  NAMED  BY  ARTHUR  JOHN  BLISS. 

NOTES 

Ethel  Anson  S.  Peckham 

It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  of  all  iris  breeders,  Mr. 
Arthur  John  Bliss  did  as  much  to  improve  irises  in  our  gardens  as 
any  other  person  who  has  hybridized  and  raised  irises.  Sir  Michael 
Poster  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Dykes  did  most  for  straightening  out  the 
tangles  in  botany  and  horticulture  in  this  genus  but  their  results 
in  the  line  of  hybridization,  if  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Bliss, 
were  small  when  viewed  from  the  horticultural  side.  One  has  to 
consider,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Bliss  put  his  time  on  the  genetics  of 
one  section  of  irises  and  did  not  work  over  the  whole  genus  as  did 
Sir  Michael  and  Mr.  Dykes  but  it  always  seems  to  me  as  if  Sir 
Michael  Poster,  Mr.  Dykes  and  Mr.  Bliss  were  the  three  greatest  to 
date  among  those  who  have  done  anything  in  connection  with  the 
genus  Iris.  The  cult  had  been  encouraged  by  Mr.  Barr  and  others 
and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  material  to  work  with  and,  if 
we  look  over  the  older  of  Mr.  Bliss’  originations,  we  will  notice 
his  breeding  was  done  with  such  varieties  as  Cordelia,  Leonidas, 
Mme.  Chereau,  Princess  Beatrice,  Assuerus,  Queen  of  May, 
Trosuperba,  Pacquita,  Jacquesiana,  Dalmatica,  Plavescens, 
albicans,  Thorbecke,  Maori  King  and  others.  We  see  by  this,  then, 
that  he  used  a  plant  of  practically  every  color-class  then  known  in 
gardens  and  thus  covered  most  of  what  might  be  in  the  heredity  of 
color,  at  least,  in  bearded  irises.  Just  glancing  over  the  list  of 
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names  I  have  given,  the  trained  irisarian  will  see  that  a  large  range 
of  other  factors  of  heredity  must  be  there  for  we  have  derivatives  of 
several  species  of  marked  difference  in  habit. 

Sometime  before  any  varieties  of  Mr.  Bliss’  were  introduced  to 
commerce  the  news  was  spreading  that  he  had  interesting  improve¬ 
ments  in  garden  irises  and  Mr.  Robert  W.  Wallace  writes  in  the 
Gardener’s  Chronicle  in  1929:  ‘‘At  the  Wisley  Trials  in  1915  I 
noticed  many  outstanding  new  varieties  of  his  (Mr.  Bliss’s)  raising 
and  a  year  or  so  later  I  visited  his  garden  and  subsequently  intro¬ 
duced  many  of  his  seedlings.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  working 
on  the  lines  only  of  the  older  forms,  he  had  succeeded  in  introduc¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  outstanding  varieties,  particularly  Dominion. 
This  is  his  most  noticeable  seedling  and  it  stood  out  from  all  others — 
an  epoch  making  plant — stated  to  be  a  seedling  from  Cordelia  x 
Amas  (Macrantha),  but  so  far  in  advance  of  its  parents  as  to  be  a 
clear  jump  ahead.  The  remarkable  quality  of  Dominion  was  such 
that  I  described  it  as  being  the  greatest  Iris  I  had  even  seen  and, 
even  then  in  1917,  at  the  hitherto  unheard  of  price  of  five  guineas, 
it  was  distributed  widely,  especially  in  America.  A  Dominion  cross 
produced  Bruno,  Cardinal,  Majestic,  Glamour,  Moa,  Conchobar, 
etc.,  while  another  Dominion  cross  produced  Titan,  Tenebrae, 
Swazi  and  Duke  of  Bedford.”  I  think  this  will  show  what  a 
revolution  this  was  in  the  iris  world  of  that  time. 

In  1917  Dominion  was  introduced  together  with  Benbow, 
Clematis,  Gules,  Morwell,  Syphax,  Dimity  and  Knysna.  Of 
these  irises  we  still  need  Morwell  and  Knysna  for  they  have  quali¬ 
ties  hard  to  surpass.  Dimity  held  its  own  to  a  very  short  time  ago 
and  is  still  in  large  collections  of  the  better  plicatas.  At  the  time 
these  irises  were  first  brought  out  in  1917,  naturally,  most  of  the 
excitement  was  about  Dominion  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
but  which  was  so  markedly  different  in  substance  that  the  horticul¬ 
tural  press  was  full  of  comments  then  and  for  several  years  after ; 
in  fact,  if  one  includes  writings  on  irises  in  America,  it  would  spread 
well  over  a  decade.  Nearly  everybody  who  had  begun  to  breed 
irises  realized  he  wanted  that  variety  for  a  parent.  There  were 
such  comments  as  “Dominion,  neglecta,  par  excellence”;  “The 
much  heralded  Dominion  has  substance  of  the  fullest  and,  though 
my  definition  may  differ,  I  appreciate  that  quality  in  Pallida  Dal- 
matica  and  in  the  new  American  introduction  Sindjkhat  ” ;  ‘  ‘  Here 
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Bertrand  (Bliss  1920),  Dominion  cross.’’ 
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I  saw  the  finest  Black  Prince  I  have  ever  seen.  The  people  who 
have  sneeringly  said  Dominion  is  no  better  than  Black  Prince 
must  have  had  flowers  like  this  in  mind,  the  flowers  were  equal  to 
ordinary  Dominions,  perhaps,  but  fine  as  they  were,  there  was  a 
big  gap  between  them  and  Dominion  when  at  its  best.”  Mr.  Bliss 
said  his  cross  was  Cordelia  x  Macrantha  and  it  is  true  that  when 
he  again  purchased  Cordelia  at  a  later  date  he  said  the  plant  did 
not  seem  to  be  the  same  as  that  he  had  used  before  but  conjectures 
that  he  really  used  Black  Prince  are  but  conjectures  like  most  of 
the  talk  that  flies  about  when  iris  breeding  is  the  subject.  Anyhow, 
it  probably  did  not  matter  as  the  same  genes  could  perfectly  well 
have  been  in  either. 

Comments  on  Dimity  in  1920  were  that  this  variety  needed  to 
be  seen  in  the  garden  to  appreciate  its  real  worth  as  it  was  remark¬ 
able  for  freedom  and  the  branching  a  great  improvement  over  older 
varieties  among  the  plicatas.  Mr.  Bliss  ‘‘made  the  cross”  (Mme. 
Chereau  X  Cordelia)  x  (Mme.  Chereau  x  Queen  of  May)  “with 
the  idea  of  producing  a  paler  plicata  than  Mme.  Chereau  or  pos¬ 
sibly  a  white.  The  result  was  about  as  hoped  for  but  the  espe¬ 
cially  fine  veining  in  Dimity  was  a  quite  unexpected  feature”  says 
Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  and  adds  that  a  good  light  color  such  as  this  is 
a  welcome  addition  “amid  clouds  of  blue,  lavender  and  shades 
akin.”  In  1924  Dimity  was  “the  largest  plicata.” 

Knysna  is  blessed  with  brilliant  yellow  standards  and  makes  a 
fine  spot  of  color  in  the  garden  and  in  1922  we  read  “of  other  va¬ 
rieties  with  clear  yellow  standards  and  chestnut  falls  Knysna  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  best.  The  color  throughout  is  extraordinarily 
clear  and  of  remarkable  carrying  quality  and  the  rich  falls  are  of 
an  unusual  rounded  form  and  stand  out  distinctly  against  the  mass 
of  clear  yellow  standards.” 

Clematis  caused  much  discussion  because  of  its  peculiar  flat 
form  and  Mr.  Bliss  had  to  come  to  its  defense  as  he  was  criticized 
for  allowing  it  to  be  introduced.  The  color  was  a  very  clean,  clear 
blue,  much  more  a  real  blue  than  was  the  case  in  iris  as  known  then 
and  it  made  a  good  mass  in  the  garden  and  so  it  had  its  defenders 
but  the  sticklers  for  a  particular  form  in  irises  were  irate  and  said 
it  was  a  cripple  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  discussion  raged  over 
Brandywine,  some  upholding  it  for  its  blueness,  others  damning  it 
because  of  its  bad  habit  of  having  extra  parts  and  trying  to  “go 
double.”  I  do  not  mean  that  Clematis  had  a  doubling  habit  but 
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the  standards  lying  flat  as  they  do  gave  an  appearance  not  unlike 
the  kaempferi  hybrids  we  know  as  ‘‘Japanese”  iris. 

Of  that  first  set  of  introductions  Benbow  and  Morwell  were 
the  best  of  the  blues,  Benbow  being  quite  outstanding  for  a  time. 
Morwell  has  a  finish  to  the  domed  flower  that  will  make  it  hold  its 
own  even  in  the  present  as  there  is  little  in  a  short-statured  iris  in 
this  medium  bicolor  blue  section  to  match  it.  All  these  1917  intro¬ 
ductions  received  awards  in  1916  or  1917  with  the  exception  of 
Dimity.  In  1923  Mr.  Mead  thought  Benbow  the  “best  of  its  color 
and  entirely  distinct.” 

Azure  seems  to  have  been  the  only  1918  introduction  of  any 
note  and,  as  this  is  a  blue  bicolor,  one  can  see  that  it  might  have 
little  chance  to  last  a  number  of  years  as  outstanding.  However 
we  hear  in  1922  from  the  Twin  City  show  “Azure  is  a  wonderful 
variety  and  so  is  Moliere.”  A  great  deal  of  breeding  has  been 
done  in  America  with  this  variety. 

In  1919  Mr.  Bliss  gave  many  varieties  to  commerce  the  best 
known  of  which  are  Assyrian,  Blue  Lagoon,  Corporal,  Cardinal, 
Cretonne,  Dusky  Maid,  Lancelot,  Marsh  Marigold,  Paladin, 
Phyllis  Bliss,  Rodney,  Titan,  Tom  Tit  and  Tristram.  The  most 
outstanding  were  Cardinal,  Phyllis  Bliss,  Marsh  Marigold  and 
Titan  and  these  are  really  good  irises  today.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  when  reading  the  comments  in  the  press  of  that  time 
Cardinal  is  not  mentioned  except  casually  and  all  the  excitement 
is  caused  by  Phyllis  Bliss.  A  comment  a  year  or  so  later  by  Mr. 
Mead  is  “Somewhat  deeper  (than  Mrs.  Alan  Gray)  and  also  very 
fine  in  growth  is  the  superior  Phyllis  Bliss.  Of  even  taller  growth, 
fully  forty  inches,  is  Mr.  Bliss’s  Lancelot,  quite  distinctive  with  its 
bright  orange  beard,  although  I  should  say  it  is  not  so  valuable  a 
plant  as  Delicatissima.  ”  Phyllis  Bliss  was  first  introduced  as 
a  pink  ( !)  when  it  is  only  a  much  pinker  lavender  than  had  been 
seen  up  to  that  time.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  pale  pink 
of  Queen  of  May  there  was  little  in  the  way  of  a  pink  iris  to  be 
found.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  label  “pink”  was  attached  to  Phyllis 
Bliss,  for  this  very  charming  variety  in  a  color  much  needed  then 
received  some  rough  treatment  in  consequence,  and  this  is  a  bad 
habit  of  writers  to  explain  about  an  iris  and  rashly  state  it  to  be 
the  “reddest”  or  “pinkest”  when  they  know  not  what  may  be 
coming  along  shortly.  Often  the  breeder  of  the  variety  in  question 
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has  nothing  to  do  with  this  claim  but  some  spiteful  writer  later  on 
will  speak  about  a  newer  origination  yet  which  he  favors  and  damn 
the  first  innocent  iris  by  saying  - ’s  claim  to  being  the  red¬ 

dest”  when  the  innocent  breeder  himself  made  no  such  claim  for 
his  offspring.  A  comment  on  Phyllis  Bliss  in  1924  from  America 
shows  that  this  variety  had  its  place.  “It  is  a  light  lavender  of 
exquisite  coloring  and  adds  a  beautiful  tone  to  our  garden  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  and  it  is  especially  free  flowering.” 
Again  in  1919  we  find  no  comments  in  the  press  about  Titan  though 
there  are  plenty  later.  Of  these  1919  introductions  again  the 
Dominion  children  (Cardinal,  Titan,  Moa)  are  those  that  stand 
out  in  our  gardens  now  but  there  were  among  them  two  charming 
varieties  that  received  much  attention  during  the  next  following 
years  and  whose  names  keep  cropping  up  in  plans  for  good  iris 
gardens  today.  These  are  Roseway  and  Tom  Tit.  Roseway  for 
many  years  has  been  considered  an  iris  of  preeminent  garden  value 
by  people  who  know  what  mass  of  color  with  carrying  quality  means 
and  Tom  Tit,  of  graceful  habit  and  clear  dark  blue,  is  indispensable 
not  only  in  the  garden,  but  for  use  as  a  cut  flower,  particularly  for 
arrangements  to  be  used  on  the  dining-table.  Sweet  Lavender  was 
a  variety  which  became  very  popular  although  at  the  time  it  was 
introduced  comments  were  contradictory.  We  read  “Sweet  Lav¬ 
ender  is  as  strong  a  grower  as  Ambassadeur  or  Lent  A.  William¬ 
son.  The  flowering  stem  is  very  strong  and  the  flowers  are  held 
on  good  branches.  It  has  averaged  forty-two  inches  in  height  in 
my  garden.  The  flower  is  somewhat  crinkled  on  the  surface  and, 
in  my  opinion,  should  score  at  least  90.”  This  in  America,  while 
in  Canada  ‘  ^  Sweet  Lavender  called  forth  varied  comment  ’  ’  and  in 
England,  “Still  thinking  of  quiet  tones.  Sweet  Lavender  appears. 
This  beautiful  iris,  in  colour  difficult  of  description,  has  been  too 
modest  in  the  past  but  has  won  admiration  in  America  and  Prance 
but  generally  passes  notice  here.”  Dr.  Berry,  in  speaking  of 
Cretonne  said,  “The  flower  is  not  very  large  but  the  falls  form 
a  robe  of  pure  velvet.” 

In  1920  there  were  about  half  the  number  of  introductions  that 
there  were  the  year  before  and  here  we  find  three  that  were  out¬ 
standing,  Bertrand,  Mrs.  Cowley  and  Daphne.  Again  there  were 
Dominion  descendants  and  of  these  Bertrand  is  the  best  known 
now.  Red  Admiral  was  discussed  and  so  was  Pendragon  but  the 
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former,  I  think,  was  little  known  over  here.  Among  the  varieties 
of  1920  was  the  little  white  Samite  of  which  Dr.  S.  S.  Berry  wrote 
‘‘The  felicitously  named  Samite  is  small,  but  in  shape,  tone  and 
texture  I  found  it  attractive.”  Tamar  caused  varied  comments, 
some  enthusiastic,  some  not.  “Tamar  is  distinct,  splendid  in  height 
and  growth  but  it  did  not  appeal  to  me  in  the  garden”  and  then, 
again,  ‘  ‘  Several  big  vases  of  Tamar  made  a  wonderful  showing  and 
again  proved  that  this  variety  is  going  to  become  an  important 
garden  sort,  even  if  a  single  spike  is  uninviting.”  “Tamar,  while 
not  especially  notable  as  a  single  flower,  will  be  found  to  be  one  of 
the  most  striking  Irises  for  mass  effect  that  has  been  introduced.” 
Mrs.  Cowley  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  of  these,  “a  fetching  thing 
of  bronzy  buff  and  brownish  wine,  ’ '  and  with  splendid  garden  value 
being  very  free  flowering.  Mr.  Mead  has  known  how  to  use  this 
variety  with  beautiful  effect  and  his  combinations  with  Mrs.  Cow¬ 
ley,  pale  pink  bicolors  and  pale  lavenders  are  very  marvelous. 

In  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Bliss  on  Bearded  irises  in  1921  he 
speaks  of  thirty-eight  varieties  and  never  mentions  one  of  his  own 
until  near  the  end  when  he  says  “Maori  King,  rivalled  only  by 
Marsh  Marigold,”  and  while  speaking  of  Thorbecke  he  says  “I 
know  of  no  rival  except  Tristram  or  Richard  ii.  ’  ’  Thus  we  see  how 
modest  was  Mr.  Bliss,  so  different  from  some  breeders  who  tout 
their  originations  and  who  will  not  even  allow  that  there  was  ever 
another  iris  that  equalled  their  own. 

By  this  time  we  begin  to  get  reverberations  from  the  earlier 
introductions  and  we  hear  that  Rodney,  Drake,  Suffren,  Benbow, 
Commodore,  Viking  and  Argonaut  are  all  too  much  alike;  that 
“Rodney,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Benbow,  Morwell,  Mrs.  Tinley  and 
Drake  are  very  close  to  Caterina”  and  “Drake  is  a  clearer  blue 
than  either  Morwell  or  Caterina”;  “Rodney  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  Mary  Gray”;  “Benbow  is  deepest  in  tone  of  them  all, 
a  deep  violet  blue  ’  ’  and  that  there  was  ‘  ‘  a  feeling  of  wealth  untold 
from  Moa.”  Also,  “If  one  were  to  criticize  these  pallidas  at  all  it 
would  be  that  some  of  them  have  a  tendency  for  the  falls  to  reflex 
too  much  back  towards  the  stem.  ’  ’  Or,  ‘  ‘  Moa,  Titan  and  Canopus, 
all  of  the  Dominion  race  have  appeared  this  year  in  the  catalogue 
of  G.  G.  Whitelegg  &  Co.  They  are  equally  rich  with  Lent  A. 
Williamson  and  even  more  brilliant,  wonderful  things  at  prices 
ranging  from  about  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars.”  Tom  Tit,  Dimity, 
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Dominion  and  Titan  were  shown  in  1922  in  America  and  made  a 
very  favorable  impression.  And  in  England,  “Titan,  an  immense- 
flowered  Iris  of  the  Dominion  race,  but  not  of  a  particularly  pleas¬ 
ing  colour.  Up  till  this  year  I  have  always  considered  Titan  was 
a  much  over-rated  Iris  but  the  general  carriage  of  the  flowers  and 
the  vigour  of  the  plant  have  quite  outweighed  my  objection  as  to 
colour  which,  after  all,  is  not  bad.  Standards,  light  violet-blue, 
Palls,  violet-purple,  deeper  in  centre,  conspicuously  reticulated  on 
white  at  the  haft.  Height  three  feet,  free-flowering.” 

In  1921,  while  there  was  a  goodly  list  of  introductions,  the  best 
was  probably  Evadne,  “one  of  the  most  telling  of  the  so-called 
reds,  height  about  three  feet  and  a  good  ‘doer’  “a  rose-red, 
vigorous  and  free-blooming.”  Mrs.  Murrell  wrote  at  a  later  date, 
“Mr.  Bliss’s  lovely  Evadne,  I  cannot  praise  too  highly  this  very 
beautiful  Iris.  It  is  a  plant  of  great  vigor  and,  to  my  mind,  has 
no  fault.  The  foliage  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being 
particularly  beautiful.  The  flowers  are  very  flne  in  shape  with 
spreading  falls  of  exceptional  substance  set  on  strong,  well-branched 
stems,  three  and  a  half  feet,  the  colour  a  warm,  rosy  bronze-red.” 
This  is  not  a  Dominion  child  but  still  has  very  good  substance. 

So  now  we  come  to  the  year  1922,  when  there  was  the  Iris  Con¬ 
ference  in  France  and  when  Mr.  Bliss  introduced  perhaps  the  most 
talked  about  of  all  his  Dominion  irises,  Bruno.  In  the  group  for 
this  year  were  also  Glamour,  Lady  Byng,  Swazi,  Yeoman,  Tene- 
BRAE,  CiTRONELLA,  SuSAN  BlISS  and  DUKE  OP  BEDFORD.  A  mOSt 
notable  array  and  one  which  caused  a  veritable  sensation.  All  were 
lavish  in  their  praise  of  Bruno  and  Susan  Bliss  but  much  discus¬ 
sion  was  rife  over  Citronella.  Mr.  Bliss  won  the  class  for  the  best 
single  stalk  not  yet  in  commerce  with  Bruno  and  the  class  for  three 
varieties  with  Citronella,  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Swazi  and  in 
Paris  he  won  with  Bruno,  Swazi  and  Citronella.  Mr.  Murrell 
said  in  1923,  “I  consider  Bruno  the  best  iris  I  have  ever  seen  and 
this  is  followed  closely  (in  order  of  merit)  by  Moa,  Cardinal,  Tene- 
BRAE,  Duke  op  Bedford,  Asia,  Souv.  de  Mme.  Gaudichau,  Swazi, 
Aphrodite,  Magnifica,  Glamour  and  Mlle.  Schwartz.”  Mr. 
Pilkington  said  later  about  Bruno,  ‘  ‘  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  finest 
of  the  original  Bliss  ‘Dominion’  race.  In  texture  the  flowers  are 
magnificent,  the  falls  resemble  velvet.  The  colour  is  also  very  rich, 
the  standards  are  bronze  tinted  with  lavender  and  the  falls  are 
deep,  rich,  red-purple.  Like  Dominion  it  has  the  bad  crossing- 
habit  of  the  lateral  buds  but  not  to  such  a  marked  extent.” 
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Carfax  (Bliss  1930),  ^‘splendid  branching  habit” 
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Bruno  did  not  receive  its  award  until  1929  whereas  Citronella 
had  one  given  in  1922.  The  hybridists  were  immediately  interested 
in  Citronella^  for  they  recognized  a  ‘‘new  break”  here  and  each 
wanted  to  try  his  luck  with  it.  Some  raved  over  the  exquisite 
clear  yellow  of  the  standards  while  others  drew  attention  with  all 
the  epithets  at  their  command,  to  the  peculiar  streak  down  the 
falls !  ‘  ‘  Citronella,  a  large  flower  with  pale  yellow  standards  and 
dark  reddish  purple  falls  edged  with  yellow.  Seen  in  the  distance, 
a  fine  addition  to  the  numerous  variegatas  which  we  already  possess 
but  when  closely  examined  it  is  seen  to  possess  a  central  line  run¬ 
ning  down  the  red  purple  of  the  fall  which,  as  one  spectator  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  was  as  disfiguring  as  a  hare-lip  to  an  individual.  ’  ’  Thus 
spake  Mr.  Dykes  when  describing  the  show. 

Susan  Bliss  was  the  other  iris  receiving  most  attention,  and 
rightly  so,  for  here  was  a  great  advance  in  the  pink  section.  Mr. 
Mead  said  of  Susan  Bliss,  “The  next  nearest  to  pink  and  most 
valuable  of  this  class  to  date  is  Susan  Bliss  which  is  a  most  appeal¬ 
ing,  creamy  pink  tone.  It  is  a  tall  Iris,  from  thirty-six  to  forty 
inches  and  of  splendid  carriage,  fine  form  and  substance.  The 
standards  are  cone-shaped  and  revolute  and  slightly  ruffled.  The 
beauty  of  the  flaring  falls  is  enhanced  by  a  fine  yellow  beard.  The 
flower  is  a  good  size  and  as  it  has  three  flowers  open  at  a  time  it 
would  be  very  effective  in  mass.”  Mr.  Mead’s  words  were  prophetic, 
for  it  is  so,  and  Susan  Bliss  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  our  best 
irises  of  the  pink  group  as  it  is  a  good  grower,  free  bloomer  and 
blends  well  with  almost  any  color.  This  was  a  child  of  Phyllis 
Bliss. 

In  1923  there  was  only  Majestic,  another  of  the  Dominion  race 
and  one  of  the  better  ones  which  has  great  vigor  of  growth  added 
to  substance  and  floriferousness  together  with  a  fine  shaped  flower 
and  good  carriage.  The  spreading  falls  and  the  neatly  held 
standards  lend  a  character  to  this  variety  that  makes  it  very 
useful  in  the  garden  picture  in  contrast  with  taller  varieties  of  the 
drooping  failed  type. 

In  1924  three  fine  flowers  were  introduced.  Pioneer,  Romola 
and  Tangiers.  Pioneer  is,  maybe,  the  best  of  the  Bliss  irises  that 
is  not  of  Dominion  blood.  Here  w^e  have  a  descendant  of  the  old 
magenta-red  variety  Pacquita  crossed  with  pallida  which  was 
crossed  with  a  seedling  of  a  cross  between  Cordelia  and  Paladin. 
One  of  the  handsomest  of  red  purples,  it  is  a  good  grower,  fine, 
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Mrs.  Valerie  West  (Bliss  1925),  ^Mlie  first  result  of  a  Bruno  crossing.” 
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free  bloomer  and  has  handsome,  vigorous  foliage.  Mr.  Pilkington 
said  of  it  in  1926,  ‘  ‘  This  is  a  really  fine  Iris  and  is  quite  a  distinct 
departure  from  the  Dominion  strain  with  which  Mr.  Bliss’s  name 
is  generally  connected.  It  is  really  a  red  purple  self  of  fine  pro¬ 
portion  and  the  spike  is  about  three  feet  to  three  and  a  half  feet 
in  height ;  the  plant  is  big.  ’  ’ 

Romola  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  in  1929  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  The  color  is  brighter  and  lighter  than  most  of  the 
Dominions,  a  reddish  brown  blend  and  it  is  a  tall,  handsome  spike. 

In  1925  came  Mrs.  Valerie  West,  another  rich,  velvety  dark 
blend  of  bronze  tones.  By  many  this  variety  is  considered  as  far 
superior  to  the  darker  Grace  Sturtevant,  introduced  in  1926,  and 
in  1928  we  read,  ‘‘Grace  Sturtevant  was  also  there,  but  we  did 
not  revise  a  previous  opinion  that  it  was  superfluous  wherever 
Mrs.  Valerie  West  can  be  grown.  No  garden  would  want  the  two 
and  Valerie  has  points  that  render  it  superior.” 

Since  these  the  only  introductions  have  been  two  reds,  Senlac 
(lovely  name)  and  Carfax,  one  in  1929  and  the  other  in  1930. 
The  latter  has  a  splendid  branching  habit  with  many  of  its  hand¬ 
some,  purplish  red  flowers  open  at  one  time.  This  is  accounted  a 
very  fine  variety  and  one  with  a  great  future  before  it  and  in  1929 
it  was  given  a  Certificate  of  Merit  and  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal  at  the 
Iris  show  and  caused  quite  a  stir.  It  was  particularly  well  spoken 
of  as  seen  growing  in  Mr.  Bliss’s  garden  before  being  shown  in 
London  and  the  color  is  said  to  be  the  clearest  red  of  any  of  his 
originations. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  space  allotted  to  us  when 
much  might  be  said  because  to  try  to  even  give  a  skeleton  of  all 
that  has  been  thought  and  told  about  Mr.  Bliss’s  originations  is 
quite  impossible.  This  breeding  work  has  been  done,  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  grandparents,  parents,  children,  grand-  and  great-grand¬ 
children  go  marching  on.  One  breeder  will  use  Dominion  and  will 
produce  an  Alchemy  while  another  will  use  Cardinal  and  produce 
a  Dauntless  and  I  wonder  if  they  ever  stop  to  think  how  much 
they  owe  to  the  man  who  did  the  pioneer  work  for  them,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  people  who  have  not  ‘  ‘  grown  up  ’  ’  with  the 
Dominion  race  as  a  whole  and  followed  this  remarkable  procession 
of  fine  and  yet  finer  varieties.  And  when  I  think  of  some  of  the 
carping  criticism  that  has  been  spread  about  by  people  who  little 
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realized  what  was  happening,  it  gives  me  great  amusement  to  quote 
the  following  gem.  “I  agree  that  the  number  of  twenty  dollar  to 
fifty  dollar  varieties  has  been  small  and  that  the  first  of  them  have 
been  absolutely  new,  but  with  Dominion  once  introduced,  others  of 
the  Dominion  race  are  less  strikingly  novel  and  distinct.  It  may 
be  that  some  are  far  finer  in  certain  respects,  but  are  they  suffi¬ 
ciently  outstanding  to  demand  equal  price  with  the  first  ?  ”  !  !  The 
exclamation  marks  are  my  own — and  I  would  like  to  finish  slangily 
“I’ll  say  they  are!” 


SEEDLINGS  THAT  AWAIT  INTRODUCTION 

R.  S.  Sturtevant 

In  the  spring  of  1919  Mr.  Wister,  upon  leaving  the  army,  made 
his  first  iris  visits  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  That  his  jour¬ 
neys  should  have  included  a  visit  to  Mr.  Bliss  at  Morwellham  is  not 
surprising.  He  had  been  in  active  correspondence  with  Miss  Stur¬ 
tevant  and  Mrs.  Dean  and,  as  a  result  of  this  visit  the  three  com¬ 
bined  in  an  importation  of  Bliss  irises,  of  seedlings  named  and  un¬ 
named  which  had  not  been  introduced  to  the  trade. 

Of  this  first  importation  few  were  widely  distributed  though 
many  have  been  purchased  by  visitors  to  the  respective  gardens.  It 
included  Bluebeard,  a  12-15  inch  early  Aphylla  type,  Tamar, 
Grenville,  Du  Guesclin  a  still  lovely  blue  bicolor,  Berenice  a  very 
slow  grower,  Rosalind,  Samite  a  low^er  but  equally  slow  growing 
white,  Dorman,  Moa  (R.  115,  1),  Cardinal  (R.  115,  2),  Titan,  Haw¬ 
thorne  a  “red”  pallida,  and  seedlings  G.  85,  G.  106.  Within  six 
months  Mr.  Bliss  and  Miss  Sturtevant  were  exchanging  many  new 
things  and  G.  79,  E.  228,  and  the  pallidas  G.  92  (12,  14)  with  mark¬ 
edly  “crimson”  beards  joined  the  collection.  Of  the  Dominion 
Race  (Nos.  115  and  123)  there  were  many  of  which  Beryl  is  still  a 
lovely  violet  toned  example.  Tartarin  with  the  frail  delicacy  of 
Corrida  is  charming  and  among  the  plicatas  (R.  161)  Princess 
Toto  and  Avice  proved  too  heavily  marked  to  be  really  effective. 
Gnome  proved  vivid  but  of  weak  constitution. 

The  latest  batch  came  out  from  under  Government  control  in 
1931  and  Miss  Sturtevant  recommends  a  few,  and  offers  the  others 
to  those  who  may  be  interested  in  them  for  special  garden  effects  or 
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for  breeding.  Their  intrinsic  quality  is  even  finer  than  in  the  1920 
group  but  nov/adays  the  competition  is  so  trementous  that  good 
publicity  proves  more  important  than  even  fine  quality. 

Caradon  with  its  clouded  yellow  standards  and  the  rich  depth  of 
Grace  Sturtevant  in  the  fall  should  prove  a  rival  for  Bruno  as  it  is 
even  a  richer  bronze  of  the  Dominion  Race.  It  is  a  sister  seedling 
of  Grace  Sturtevant  and  of  Mrs.  Valerie  West. 

Ethereal^  a  Dominion  seedling,  is  among  the  pale  lavenders  with¬ 
out  the  velvet  of  the  Dominion  Race  and  as  a  clump  has  proved  its 
distinctive  quality. 

Altiora  with  all  the  vigor  of  Canopus  offers  us  height,  fine 
branching  and  great  size  in  a  blue-bicolor  qualities  which  should  be 
of  sterling  value  to  the  breeder. 

Of  the  Dominion  Race ;  Frona  is  a  fine  red  blend  and  much 
richer  than  the  smaller  and  duller  Red  Admiral  or  Sentinel ;  Sonora 
is  a  dark  mahogany  red ;  Cressida  is  a  reddish-brown  blend  of 
Swazi  parentage,  and  Cresset  on  the  red  while  Sardonyx  is  Bruno- 
esque  though  yellower. 

Averil  a  dark  blue-purple  bicolor  is  not  in  this  group  but  there 
is  a  lovely  ‘‘White  Dominion”  Oriel  which,  like  the  other  Bliss 
whites,  Samite,  Mystic,  and  Berenice,  is  proving  extremely  slow 
though  of  much  finer  quality  so  of  questionable  value  except  for 
breeding. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  with  such  a  group  in  one  American 
garden  that  others  of  his  friends  or  heirs  will  find  other  seedlings 
worthy  of  distribution  in  these  coming  years — in  so  many  cases  has 
it  taken  over  ten  years  for  a  variety  to  receive  an  award. 


A  LIST 

A  list  of  Mr.  Bliss’s  Irises  follows,  Tlie  color  symbols  are  those  used  in 
the  A.  I.  S.  Check  List  and  the  asterisk  means  that  the  variety  is  either 
obsolete,  withdrawn  or  superseded.  N.  means  not  introduced. 

AFGHAN  TB  (N.)* 

ALMA  T-W2  (1920)  ;  (Suffren)  x  (Leonidas  x  Cordelia)  x  ( - ) ;  *. 

ALTIOEA  TB-BIL  (1932);  type  Gabriel.  (Ealeigh  x  Gabriel). 

AMULET  TB-BlL  (N.) ;  (Assuerus  x  Leonidas)  X  (Cretonne)  . 

AMYAS  LEIGH  TB  (N.). 

AEAGON  TB-Y9M  (1921)  :  Argon: 

AEGONAUT  TB-BIL  (1920);  (Judith  x  Princess  Beatrice);  Morocco; 
Nelson. 

A8SYEIAN  TB-BIM  (1919):  (Assuerus  x  Princess  Beatrice);  *. 
ASTOE  TB  (N.). 
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AUBUEN  TB-S9M  (1921);  (Assuerus  x  Leonidas  =  Diadem)  x  (Queen  of 
May  X  Cordelia)  ;  *. 

AVEEIL  TB-B3D  (N.)  ;  type  Dominion  (Dominion  x - ). 

A  VICE  TB-W2  (1922). 

AZUEE  TB-B3D  (1918) ;  (Leonidas  x  Queen  of  May). 

BAECELONA  TB  (N.). 

BENBOW  TB-BIM  (1917);  (Mme.  Chereau x Princess  Beatrice);  A.  M., 

E.  H.  S.  1916;  1929. 

BEEENGAEIA  TB  (1921). 

BEEENICE  TB-W4  (1919);  (albicans  x  Trosuperba)  ; 

BEETEADA  TB-S9D  (N.). 

BEETEAND  TB-B3M  (1920);  (Dominion  X- - ). 

BEEYL  TB-S'3L  (1921). 

Blue  Bird  TB-BlM  (1919):  (Flavescens  x  Macrantha)  ;  *. 

BLUE  LAGOON  TB-B3M  (1919);  (Cordelia  x  Thorbecke)  X  (Mme.  Che¬ 
reau). 

BEUNO  TB-S6D  (1922);  ( - x  Dominion);  A.  M.,  E.  H.  S.  1929. 

BUCCANEEE  TB-B3M  (1920);  *. 

BYEON  TB-W8  (1921)  ; 

CAMELOT  TB-'W2  (1918);  (Assuerus  x  Mrs.  Horace  Darwin)  . 

CANOPUS  TB-S3M  (1921);  ( - x  Dominion). 

CAPOEAL  TB-E9M  (1919). 

CAEADON  TB-S6D  (1932i)  ;  (Grace  Sturtevant  x  - - ). 

CAEDINAL  TB-S9D  (1919);  ( - x  Dominion);  A.  M.,  E.  H.  S.  1927; 

F.  C.  C.  E.  H.  S.  1930. 

CAEFAX  TB-EIM  (1930)  ;  C.  M.,  Silver  Gilt  Medal,  E.  H.  S.  1929. 
CAETHAGENA  TB  (N.). 

CELANDINE  TB  (N.). 

CENTUEION  TB-B3D  (1922);  ( - x  Dominion);  A.  M.,  E.  H,  S.  1929; 

Tarquin. 

CITEONELLA  TB-Y9D  (1922i) ;  A.  M.,  E.  H.  S.  1922i;  (Mme.  Chereau  X 
Jacquesiana)  X  (Queen  of  May  x  Cordelia ) . 

CLEMATIS  TB-B3M  (1917) ;  (Cordelia  x  Princess  Beatrice)  ;  C.  M.,  S.  N. 
H.  F.  1922;  *. 

COLONNA  TB-B3L  (1920);  (Dominion  X- - ). 

COMMODOEE  TB-BlM  (1921). 

CONCHOBAE  TB-E7D  (1921);  ( - x  Dominion). 

CEESSET  TB-E7D  (1932);  (Magnifica  X  Bruno). 

CEESSIDA  TB-S6D  (1932);  (Swazi  X - ). 

CEETONNE  TB-S9D  (1919);  (Assuerus  x  Maori  King). 

CYDONIA  TB-Y9M  (1920);  *. 

DAPHNE  TB~W3  (1920). 

DIADEM  TB-E9M  (1919);  (Assuerus  X  Leonidas) . 

DIMITY  TB-W2  (1919);  (Mme.  Chereau  x  Cordelia)  x  (Mme.  Chereau  x 
Queen  of  May). 

DOLOEES  TB-W2  (1920);  *. 

DOMINION  TB-B3D  (1917);  (Cordelia  x  Macrantha)  ;  A.  M.,  E.  H.  S. 
1917. 

DOEA  LONGDON  TB-S6M  (1918)  ;  (Queen  of  May  x  Cordelia)  ; 

DOEMAN  TB-B9D  (1920);  (Assuerus  X  Thorbecke)  . 

DEAKE  TB-BIM  (1919);  (Mme.  Chereau  x  Princess  Beatrice). 

DU  GUESCLIN  TB-B3D  (1921);  (Mme.  Chereau  X  Cordelia). 

DUKE  OF  BEDFOED  TB-B3D  (1922);  (Dominion  xE.  H.  Jenkins?). 
DUSKY  MAID  TB-S9M  (1919) ;  (Leonidas  x  Maori  King). 

E.  H.  JENKINS  TB-B3M  (1919);  (Princess  Beatrice  x  trojana). 

ETHEEEAL  TB-Wl  (1932)  ;  (Dominion  X' - ). 
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ETHIOPIAN  TB  (N.). 

EVADNE  TB-E7D  (1921);  (Assuerus  x  Leonidas  =  Diadem)  X  (Queen  of 
May  X  Cordelia)  . 

EVENING  STAE  TB  (N.). 

FAITH  TB-B3M  (1921);  (Mme.  Chereau  X  Maori  King)  ;  *. 

FEANCINA  TB-W8  (1920);  (Assuerus  x  Mme.  Chereau);  *. 

FEED  A  TB-W8  (1920)  ; 

FEOBISHEE  TB  (N.). 

FEONA  TB-E9D  (1927);  ( - x  Dominion). 

GABEIEL  TB-B3M  (1921);  (Tartarin  x  Morwell). 

GLAMOUE  TB~S6D  (1922);  (Dominion  x - ). 

GLITTEE  TB-Y9M  (1919);  (Fla vescens  X  Maori  King). 

GNOME  IB-E7D  (1921);  (kochii  x  Macrantha)  . 

GEACE  STUETEVANT  TB-S6D  (1926);  (Dominion  x- - ). 

GEENVILLE  TB-B3M  (1922);  (Asiatica  x  Macrantha)  x  (Dalmatica)*. 
GULES  TB~E9M  (1917) ;  C.,  E.  H.  S.  1916;  (Trosuperba  x  Queen  of  May). 

HAWKINS  TB  (N.). 

HAWTHOENE  TB-E7D  (1921) ;  (Assuerus  x  Dalmatica)  ; 

HILDA  TB-W2  (1920)  ;  (Mme.  Chereau  x  Jacquesiana)  ;  *. 

HILDEBEAND  TB  (1920);  (Dominion  x - ). 

HYPEEION  TB-B3D  (1921). 

Isis  TB-BIM  (1919);  *. 

KNYSNA  TB-Y9D  (1917);  (Maori  King  x  Jacquesiana)  ;  C.,  E.  H.  S. 
1916. 

LADY  BYNG  TB-E7M  (1922);  (Phyllis  Bliss  x - ). 

LANCELOT  TB-B7M  (1919);  (Leonidas  x  Dalmatica). 

LAVENGEO  TB-S9M  (1921);  (Knysnax - ). 

LEONE  TEENANCE  TB-BID  (1922);  (Tamar x - ). 

LUELINE  TB-EIM  (1919);  (Leonidas  x  Queen  of  May). 

Lynette  TB-W8  (1921). 

MAJESTIC  TB-B3M  (1923);  (Dominion  x- - ). 

MANOA  TB  (N.). 

MAEGAEET  MOOE  TB-E7L  (1918);  (Assuerus  x  Queen  of  May);  *. 
MAESH  MAEIGOLD  TB-Y9D  (1919);  (Cordelia  x  Thorbecke)  X  (C8a 
(amoena)  x  Maori  King)  ;  A.  M.,  E.  H.  S.  1927. 

MAVOUEEEN  TB  (N.). 

MAXIMILIAN  TB-B3L  (1921). 

MIDAS  TB-Y9M  (1920);  (Jacquesiana  x  Mrs.  Neubronner)  ;  *. 

MIMI  TB-W8  (N.)  ;  *. 

MOA  TB-B7D  (1919) ;  ( - x  Dominion). 

MONICA  TB-Y4M  (1919). 

MOEWELL  TB-BlM  (1917);  (Trosuperba  x  Dalmatica)  ;  A.  M.,  E.  H.  S. 
1916. 

MES.  COWLEY  TB-S6M  (1920);  (Queen  of  May  x  Maori  King). 

MES.  TINLEY  TB-B3M  (1919);  (Loppio  x  Dalmatica)  . 

MES.  VALEEIE  WEST  TB-S7D  (1925);  (Brunox- - ). 

MYSTIC  TB-Wl  (1920);  (Jacquesiana  x  Phyllis  Bliss). 

Nance  DB-E7L  (1921i 
OMEGA  TB-Y9L  (1919). 

Oriel  TB-W4  (1932);  (trojana  x  Dominion). 
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PAGEANT  TB-S9M  (1920);  ( - xDominion). 

Paladin  TB-S9M  (1919);  (germanica  x  Macrantha)  ;  C.  M.,  S.  N.  H.  F. 
1928. 

PALMYRA  TB-B3M  (1921);  (Morwell  X  Macrantha). 

PATRICIAN  TB-B3D  (1921). 

PENDRAGON  TB-B3D  (1920);  ( - xDominion);  A.  M.,  R.  H,  S.  1930. 

PHYLLIS  BLISS  TB-RIL  (1919);  (Sweet  Lavender  X  Macrantha). 
PIONEER  TB-B9D  (1924) ;  (Pacquita  x  pallida)  x  (Cordelia  x  Paladin). 
PRINCESS  OSRA  TB-W2  (1922);  (Suffren  x  Dolores). 

PRINCESS  TOTO  TB-W8  (1919);  (Hilda)  x  (Leonidas  x  Cordelia)*. 

RALEIGH  TB-BIL  (1921). 

RED  ADMIRAL  TB-S9D  (1920);  ( - xDominion). 

REDSTART  TB  (1921)  ;  Bed  Star. 

ROBIN  TB-R9M  (1919)  ;  *. 

RODNEY  TB-BIM  (1919);  (Mme.  Chereau  x  Dalmatica)  . 

ROMOLA  TB-S9M  (1923) ;  (—xDominion)  ;  A.  M.,  R.  H.  S.  1929. 
ROSALIND  TB-R7M  (1921);  (Mrs.  Horace  Darwin  x  Mme.  Chereau);  C. 
R.  H.  S.  1917;  *. 

ROSE  SALTERNE  TB-W2  (1922). 

ROSEWAY  TB-R3M  (1919) ;  (Assuerus x  Queen  of  May). 

ROTORUA  TB-B3M  (1921);  (Dalmatica  x  Trosuperba). 

SAMITE  TB-W4  (1920);  (Flavescens  x  Mrs.  Neubronner)  ;  *. 

SARANAC  TB-R9M  (1921);  (Phyllis  Bliss  x  Diadem). 

SARDONYX  TB-S6L  (N.) ;  (Bruno  x  - - ). 

SENLAC  TB-R7M  (1929). 

SENTINEL  TB-R7D  (1920);  (Dominion  x- - ). 

SONORA  TB-S6D  (N.)  ;  (Conchobar x Bruno). 

SUDAN  TB-S6D  (1921). 

SUFFREN  TB-BlM  (1919);  (Princess  Beatrice  x  Mme.  Chereau). 
SUNSET  TB-S6M  (N.). 

SUSAN  BLISS  TB-R9L  (1922);  (Phyllis  Bliss  X  Diadem) . 

SWAZI  TB-B3D  (1922) ;  ( - ,x  Dominion)  ;  A.  M.,  R.  H.  S.  1930. 

SWEET  LAVENDER  TB-R3L  (1919) ;  (Mme.  Chereau  x  Cordelia)  ;  A.  M., 
R.  H.  S.  1930. 

SYPHAX  TB~S9L  (1917) ;  (Cordelia  x  Thorbecke)  x  (C8a  (amoena)  x  Queen 
OF  May)  ;  C.  M.,  R.  H.  S.  1916. 

TAMAR  TB-R3M  (1920);  (Leonidas  X  Queen  of  May). 

TANGIERS  TB-S6D  (1924). 

TARTARIN  TB-BlL  (1919);  (Flavescens  X  Macrantha) . 

TENEBRAE  TB-R9D  (1922);  ( - xDominion);  A.  M.,  R.  H.  S.  1927. 

TITAN  TB-B3M  (1919);  ( - xDominion);  A.  M.,  R.  H.  S.  1927. 

TOMTIT  TB-BID  (1919);  (Jean  Sisley  x  Loppio)  . 

TRISTRAM  TB-W3  (1919);  (Maori  King  x  Thorbecke)  ;  *. 

VANESSA  TB-Y9M  (1919). 

YEOMAN  TB-B3M  (1922);  (—xDominion);  A.  M.,  R.  H.  S.  1929. 
ZULU  TB-B3D  (1920) ;  (Dominion  x - )  ;  A.M.,  R.  H.  S.  1930. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WRITINGS  OF  A.  J.  BLISS 

ON  IRISES 


Compiled  hy  Ethel  Anson  S.  Peckham 

Abnormal  Iris  Flowers.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  86:  42.  16  July,  1904. 

Amber  Wave,  Iris.  Gard.  Ill.  52:  672,  5  Oct.,  1929. 

American  Seedlings,  An  Appreciation  of  Some.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  7:  13.  Jan., 
1923. 

Appraising  Iris  by  Points.  Gard.  Mag.  30:  55.  Sep.,  1919. 

Bearded  Irises,  Cultivation  of.  Gard.  83:  66.  15  Feb.,  1919. 

Bearded  Irises,  Scent  in.  The  Iris  Soc.  (Eng.)  Bull.  3:  31-33.  June,  1926. 
Bearded  Iris  Species.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  58:  37.  17  July,  1915. 

Bearded  Iris,  Species  of.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  58:  59.  31  July,  1915,  & 

77.  7  Aug.,  1915. 

Classification,  A  New  Iris.  Gard.  83:  612.  20  Dec.,  1919. 

Classification,  A  New  Iris.  Gard.  84:  165-166.  3  Apr.,  1920. 

Classification,  Iris.  Gard.  84:  65.  7  Feb.,  1920. 

Classification,  Iris.  Gard.  84:  93.  21  Feb.,  1920. 

Classification,  Iris.  Gard.  84:  267.  29  May,  1920 
Clematis  Flowered  Irises.  Gard.  87:  214.  28  Apr.,  1923. 

Disease,  An  Iris.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  45:  330.  1909. 

Diseases,  Iris.  Gard.  82:  402.  26  Oct.,  1918. 

Evolution  of  the  Bearded  Iris,  The.  Gard.  85:  554-556.  5  Nov.,  1921. 
Fertility  of  Iris  Varieties,  List  of  the.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  3:  28.  June,  1921. 
Florist’s  Flower?  What  is  a.  Gard.  84:  107.  28  Feb.,  1920 
Garden,  Irises  for  Every.  Gard.  87:  461-463.  5  July,  1924. 

Hybrid  Bearded  Irises.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  67:  76.  14  Feb.,  1920,  88. 

21  Feb.,  1920,  &  225.  8  May,  1920. 

Hybridization  of  Bearded  Iris,  Some  Results  of.  Les  Iris  Cultives,  75-81. 
1923. 

Mendelian  Characters  in  Bearded  Irises.  Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  45:  289-292. 
July,  1920. 

Naming  Flowers.  Flow.  Grow.  8:  23.  Feb.,  1921. 

Planting  of  Irises,  The.  Gard.  Cliron.  3rd.  Ser.  61:  10.  6  Jan.,  1927. 

Prices  of  New  Plants,  The.  (Repr.  Gard.)  Flow.  Grow.  9:  229.  Aug.,  1922. 
Unusual  Forms  of  Iris  Flowers.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  70:  149.  17  Sep., 

1921. 

Varieties  for  the  Garden.  Flow.  Grow.  8:  204-205.  Oct.,  1921. 

Variation  of  Form  in  Iris.  Gard.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  62:  1.  7  July,  1917. 

W.  R.  Dykes,  M-A.,  L-es-L.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  19:  5.  Apr.,  1926. 

Articles  Avritten  in  1920  on  Classification,  in  The  Garden.  By  W.  R. 
Dykes,  Jan.  10;  by  G.  Dillistone,  Jan.  17;  by  R.  S.  Sturtevant,  Jan.  12;  by 
A.  J.  Bliss  and  H.  H.  .Warner,  Feb.  7;  by  A.  J.  Bliss,  Feb.  21;  by  G.  Dilli¬ 
stone,  March  6;  by  W.  R.  Dykes,  May  1;  by  R.  W.  Wallace,  May  15;  by  A. 
J.  Bliss,  May  29  and  December  20. 
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TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
MEETING 


Paris,  May  31st  to  June  4th,  1932 

At  the  ninth  International  Horticultural  Meeting  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  London,  had  organized  with  such  a 
wonderful  success  during  August,  1930,  it  was  decided  that  the  10th 
Congress  would  take  place  in  Paris  in  1932. 

In  1930,  the  circumstances  were,  in  fact,  much  more  favourable 
than  at  present,  but,  however,  we  expect  that  this  year’s  meeting 
will  be  able  to  attract  a  large  number  of  guests. 

A  preliminary  program  has  been  already  settled.  Application 
for  this  program  may  be  made  to  the  Ste.  Nationale  d ’Horticulture 
de  Prance,  844,  rue  de  Crenelle,  Paris  7e,  or  to  Dr.  M.  J.  Sirks  at 
Wageningen. 

The  opening  of  the  Congress  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  May  31st,  which  will  be  followed  in  the  afternoon  by  lectures. 
The  next  Thursday  there  will  be  other  lectures  and  also  Saturday 
morning.  Wednesday  and  Friday  will  be  exclusively  kept  for  ex¬ 
cursions.  After  Saturday’s  lectures  the  meetings  will  end. 

Amongst  the  lectures  noted,  up  to  now,  we  are  glad  to  announce 
a  lecture  by  Mr.  Bauer  of  Muenchberg  on  the  significance  of  cross¬ 
ings  between  different  species  and  changes  for  the  origin  of  our  cul¬ 
tivated  races;  Professor  Honing’s  (Wageningen)  lecture  on  the  mu¬ 
tations  by  buds;  Professor  Valckenier  Suringar  (also  from  Wagen¬ 
ingen)  on  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the  botanists  and  the 
horticulturists  and  the  ways  of  remedy;  Sir  Daniel  Hall’s  on  the 
tulip ’s  origin ;  Maurer ’s,  of  Berlin,  on  the  selection  and  hybridiza¬ 
tion  of  stocks  of  fruit  trees ;  Mr.  Taylor,  of  London,  will  give  a 
conference  on  the  cultivation  of  fruits  to  be  used  for  modern  con¬ 
sumption,  desserts,  preserves,  drying.  Doctor  Klotz,  of  California, 
on  the  nature  of  resistance  in  diseases  of  plants  ;  Dr.  Dufrenoy,  of 
Paris,  on  the  diseases  of  virus  in  horticulture.  Then  on  different 
extremely  interesting  subjects,  Doctor  Allan,  of  New  Zealand;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schindler,  of  Pillnitz ;  Doctor  Brantscheidt,  of  Wuertzburg ; 
Dr.  Sander,  of  Weihenstephan ;  Dr.  Filewicz,  of  Poland;  Dr.  San- 
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some,  of  London ;  Professor  Regel,  of  Lithuania ;  Doctor  Proebsting, 
of  California ;  Doctor  Ellis,  of  the  United  States,  etc. 

All  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  generally  related  to  selection 
and  improvements  or  on  diseases. 

Excursions  will  take  place  to : 

1.  Versailles,  Jardin  d’Essais,  Horticultural  School,  Castle  and 
Parc,  Etablissements  Truffaut,  Moser  and  Roger. 

2.  Rosery  of  I’Hay,  Etablissements  Nomblot-Bruneau,  Croux 
Fils,  Vilmorin  Andrieux  &  C°,  Musee  d’Histoire  Naturelle  and  Jar- 
din  de  Cultures. 

After  the  close  of  the  Congress  an  excursion  of  three  days  has 
been  proposed  (June  5th,  6th,  7th)  in  motor-cars  to  the  Chateaux 
de  la  Loire. 

Further  there  will  be  during  the  Congress  an  Exhibition  of 
Flowers  of  every  fifteen  years  which  will  be  international,  probably. 

The  fee  to  be  Member  of  the  Congress  will  be  Frs.  50.-  (5  Flor¬ 
ins).  The  price  of  the  small  excursions  is  Frs.  60.  each  and  of 
the  more  important  one,  Frs.  475. — These  prices  will  include  the 
meals  and  for  the  principal  excursion,  transportation,  hotels,  fees, 
meals  and  drinks. 

It  is  far  from  a  favourable  time  for  an  International  Con¬ 
gress,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  French  Members  of  the  Board  will 
receive  a  large  number  of  Members  as  it  was  the  case  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  Congresses  of  Amsterdam,  Vienna  and  London, 

Members  of  the  Dutch  Horticultural  Society,  which  in  1927 
took  part  in  the  excursion  which  had  such  a  great  success,  can  tell 
you  it  is  worth  while  doing.  Too  many,  however,  have  remained  at 
home.  This  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to  go  again  and  to  enjoy  a 
wonderful  trip ! 

Have  your  names  booked  up  to-day  as  Member,  applying  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Ste.  Nationale  d ’Horticulture  de  France,  84  rue  de 
Crenelle,  Paris,  7e,  sending  your  share  to  the  Treasurer,  M.  Albert 
Fevrier,  84,  rue  de  Crenelle,  Paris,  7e. 

You  can  send  the  amount  by  Compte  Cheques-Postaux,  Paris, 
517-47  of  M.  Albert  Fevrier. 

Or  to  Dr.  M.  J.  Sirks  at  Wageningen,  Postal  Account  N°  3.561 
Wageningen. 

What  you  intend  to  do,  do  it  at  once ! 
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A,  L  S.  Members 

are  cordially  invited  to  examine  the 
Recent  American  Introductions 
that  are  growing 

OVER-THE-GARDEN-WALL. 

Plan  to  stop  off  on  your  way  to  Boston;  yon  will 
see  many  of  the  ’31  H.  M.’s  and  ’32  introductions,  as 
well  as  a  very  fine  collection  of  older  varieties. 

Mrs.  Kellogg  takes  this  opportunity  to  introduce 
to  her  A.  I.  S.  friends,  her  son,  Willard,  who  is  now 
associated  with  her  in  the  business.  An  interesting 
line  of  rock  plants  and  Oriental  poppies  has  been 
added  to  the  iris  planting. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Kellogg  W.  M.  Kellogg 

60  N.  Main  St.,  W.  Hartford,  Conn. 

\ _ _ _ _ _ _ > 


r 

125  IBISES  for  $5.00 

r  ^ 

Modern  IRISES  in  all 
their  Gorgeous  colors 

Well  grown  and  reasonably 
priced 

125  seedlings  (in  not 
less  than  50  varieties) 
for  $5.00.  Early  June 
shipment  only.  Spe¬ 
cify  “Lot  A.”  Also  ask 
for  catalog  of  new  and 
standard  varieties. 

1 

Eongfield  Iris  Farm 
429  Market  Street 

Hearthstone  Iris  G-ardens 

1 

V 

Bluffton,  Indiana 

> 

M.  Berry  Donb,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Two  Outstanding  NEW  IRIS 

ALTA  CALIFORNIA  (Mohr-Mitchell,  1931) 

The  aristocrat  of  yellow  iris.  Large  beautiful  yellow  flowers 
on  well  branched  stems  four  feet  tall.  The  greatest  advance  in 
yellows  to  date,  and  one  which  will  probably  be  used  as  much 
in  breeding  yellows  as  was  Dominion  for  the  dark  flowers. 

RUBEO  (Mohr-Mitchell,  1931) 

Handsome  as  are  many  of  the  offsjiring  of  Cardinal,  such  as 
Dauntless,  Rubeo  nevertheless  sets  a  new  standard  for  iris  of 
this  type.  A  glowing  maroon,  so  rich  in  coloring  that  compels 
attention  in  even  a  garden  full  of  the  finest  iris.  Huge  flowers, 
wmll  branched,  and  on  48-inch  stems. 

CARL  SALBACH 

646  Woodmont  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


New,  Rare,  and  Good  Old 

IRISES 

Tall,  Intermediate,  Dwarf,  Japanese, 
Dutch,  Spanish,  Siberian, 

Miscellaneous  Species  and  Varieties 

Kead  about  tliem  and  learn  the  Exhibition  and  Garden 
Ratings  not  otherwise  available  for  many  of  the  1000  newest 
and  best  as  well  as  the  good  old  varieties  from  this  and 
other  countries  in  the  100  page 

^GRIS  LOVER’S  GUIDE 

This  is  more  than  a  descriptive  catalogue 

It  is  an  indispensable  reference  volume  of  100  pages  that 
puts  the  new  ones  where  they  belong,  including  200  dis¬ 
carded  varieties. 

It  is  sent  free  to  customers,  25  cents  to  others 
It  will  make  and  save  you  money 

Retail  and  wholesale  price  lists 

Not  the  cheapest  but  due  to  economical  field  production 
better  plants  for  less  than  they  can  be  secured  for  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world. 

Many  European  novelties  not  listed  by  other  growers  are 
priced  at  less  than  they  can  be  secured  for  abroad. 

New  American  introductions  at  equally  attractive  prices 

Treholme  Gardens 

Earl  Wooddell  Sheets,  Owner 
1831  Lamont  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PEONIES  and  IRISES 

1000  Varieties 
GOI.D  MEDAI.  1931 
NATIONAL  PEONY  SHOW 

Highest  quality  young-  grown  stock ; 
1932  prices  will  appeal  to  you. 

Write  for  free  catalog 

C.  F.  WASSENBERG 
Van  Wert,  Ohio 


Specialists  in  growing 
PEKENNIAES-AEPINE  and 
ROCK  GARDEN  PEANTS 
Splendid  collections  of  all 
Herbaceous  Plants,  hardy  to 
Great  Lakes  Region  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  lists. 

Naperville  Nurseries,  Inc., 
Naperville,  Illinois 


NEW  INTRODUCTIONS— 1932 
J.  Marion  Shull 

207  Raymond  St.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

DUNE  SPRITE,  H.M.A.I.S.,  1932,  A 

Seafoam  Yellow  self  of  beautiful  form 

and  very  heavy  substance  . $20. 

OLD  MADRID.  A  richly  red  toned  Iris 
with  circular  falls  of  great  velvetiness. 

$10. 

More  detailed  description  on  request. 

FINE  IRISES 

Ill  our  1932  catalogue  we  offer  a  very  complete  listing  of  both 
Bearded  Iris  and  Beardless  Species.  The  Bearded  list  contains  all 
the  best  standard  varieties,  including  Dwarf  and  Intermediate  sec¬ 
tions,  and  the  finest  selected  Novelties,  such  as  listed  below.  The 
Beardless  list  includes  the  standard  Beardless,  and  many  rare  Species, 
also  many  of  the  newly  discovered  Louisiana  species. 


Depute  Nomblot 

Allure 

Black  Wings 

Blue  Velvet 

Ambera 

Blue  Banner 

Crysoro 

Don  Juan 

Boadicea 

Dreadnaught 

Erebian 

Challenger 

Honeydrop 

Helios 

Dauntless 

Indian  Chief 

Klamath 

Desert  Gold 

King  Midas 

Nene 

Dorothy  Dietz 

Nurmahal 

Rameses 

Elizabeth  Egelberg 

Pink  Satin 

Red  Robe 

Numa  Roumestan 

Pluie  d’Or 

Persia 

Sir  Michael 

Red  Dominion 

Shogun 

Tuscany  Gold 

W.  R.  Dykes 

Spark 

Wambliska 

Zaharoon 

ROYAL  IRIS  GARDENS 

J.  C.  Nicholls,  Jr.,  Prop.  Camillus,  N.  Y. 
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Notable 

Introductions 

For  1932 

Ningal  Nanook 

Theodolinda 

Kenwood  Elysian 

Complete  information  on  these 
outstanding  Iris  in  our  new 
1932  catalog. 

In  addition,  this  list  includes 
an  interesting  discussion  on 
Iris  during  the  past  ten  years, 
new  information  on  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season  of  dwarfs,  and  a 
classification  of  Japanese  vari¬ 
eties  as  to  color. 

An  interesting  and  authorita¬ 
tive  reference.  Sent  to  any 
Iris  lover  on  request. 

KENWOOD  IRIS  GARDENS 

R.  R.  No.  10,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
- - > 
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To  You! 


Since  you  are  a  member  of  The  American  Iris  Society, 
it  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  you  are  a  rather 
special  sort  of  gardener,  a  person  with  more  than 
average  vision  and  imagination.  As  such  a  gardener 
of  course  you  look  for  special  things  in  all  garden 
fields.  Have  you  discovered  the  NATIONAL  HORT¬ 
ICULTURAL  MAGAZINE,  published  quarterly  by 
The  American  Horticultural  Society? 

It  is  the  special  garden  quarterly  in  America,  written 
for  persons  like  yourself,  not  for  the  dull  who  need  a 
program,  not  for  the  horticulturally  blind  and  lame 
who  need  second-hand  sight  and  verbal  crutches,  but 
for  the  intelligent  who  like  to  read,  who  like  to  study, 
who  prefer  a  new  word  or  two  regularly,  who  have 
courage  not  to  follow  fashion  too  blindly,  who  believe 
in  gardening  as  much  for  the  delights  of  mind  and 
spirit  as  for  the  cultural  blue  ribbons  of  the  shows. 

Try  sending  three  dollars  to  Mr.  D.  Victor  Lumsden, 
Secretary,  1629  Columbia  Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  will  bring  you  iris  notes  and  much  else. 

V _ _ _ ^ 
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IRISES 

You  will  want  the  better,  rare 
European  and  American  introduc¬ 
tions  such  as  DEPUTE  NOMBLOT, 
MAD  SEROUGE,  BLUE  VELVET, 
EGYPT,  RED  DOMINION,  and 
etc.  Hardy  Minnesota  grown 
roots  that  have  the  stamina  and 
vigor  to  grow  and  bloom.  If  you 
are  not  on  our  mailing  list  ask  for 
our  illustrated  catalog  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  of  Iris.  Visitors  welcome. 
Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Growers  of  Iris,  Gladiolus,  and 
Peony  novelties. 
RIVERVIEW  GAEDENS 

909  Winslow  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

V _ _J 


The  Glen  Road  Iris  Gardens 

Issue  a  catalogue  each  year 
containing 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 
And  a  critical  selection  of 
STANDARD  VARIETIES 
GRACE  STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY  FARMS,  MASS. 


CUPRO- 

JABONITE 

Prevents 

Iris  root  rot 

Delphinium  “Blacks” 

And  all  fungus  diseases. 

A  fungicidal  dust — containing  ap¬ 
proximately  20%  Metallic  Copper 
— Has  proven  a  successful  cure 
for  Rot  and  “Blacks.” 

A  boon  to  Iris  Growers. 

Safe,  economical  &  efficient 

Application  is  convenient,  con¬ 
sisting  of  sprinkling  (or  , coating) 
the  affected  rhizomes. 

Pound  Sprinkler  cans — $1.00  post¬ 
paid — Special  quantity  prices  to 
Nurseries  and  seed  dealers. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
write 

Gordon  Chemical  Company, 
Incorporated 

1406  West  9  — -  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

V _ _ _ / 
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THE  IRIS  SOCIETY 
(of  England) 

Application  for  membership 
in  The  Iris  Society  may  be 
sent  direct  to  the  American 
Iris  Society  office.  Make 
check  for  dues  ($2.85)  pay¬ 
able  to  American  Iris  Society; 
send  it  to  Science  Press 
Printing  Co.,  Lime  &  Green 
Streets,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Mark 
it  plainly  ‘^For  dues  for  The 
Iris  Society  (of  England)” 
and  print  your  name  and 
address. 

N  _ > 
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lEIS  AND  PEONY  LIST 
FREE 

Giving  Originator,  date,  season, 
height,  colors,  and  price  of  350 
varieties.  Visitors  always  wel¬ 
come. 

W.  R.  LeGRON, 

125  Amherst  Drive,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

V _ J 


The  100  Best  Iris 

Considered  in  the  balance  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  are  listed  in 

An  Iris  Lovers’  Catalog 

The  world’s  most  complete  interest¬ 
ing  and  informing  treatise  on  the 
modern  Iris.  An  Iris  book  of  lasting 
value. 

A  copy  to  every  Iris  lover  for  the  asking 

SCHREINER’S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Box  103,  Riverview  Sta,,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


- — - — _ — — — — - - - - — ____ — _ — ^ 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Until  the  present  issue  of  the  New  Peony  Manual  is  ex¬ 
hausted  the  Directors  of  the  American  Peony  Society  have 
reduced  the  price  to  $3.15,  delivered.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
50%  from  former  price  and  was  prompted  to  meet  present 
conditions  and  make  it  possible  for  every  garden  lover  to 
obtain  a  copy,  which  at  present  price  is  below  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  manual  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  kind  and 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  any  peony  admirer. 
Membership  in  the  American  Peony  Society,  four 
splendid  bulletins,  together  with  the  peony  manual 
for  $6.00. 

Act  quick  if  you  desire  a  manual  as  at  this  low 
price  we  expect  to  soon  dispose  of  the  balance  of 
books  on  hand.  Address  all  communications  and  re¬ 
mittances  to, 

W.  F.  Christman,  Secretary, 

American  Peony  Society, 

Northbrook,  Ill. 


w. 


IRIS 

R.  Dykes 

apply 

H.  CHADBUEN  (A.  I.  S.) 
Middleton,  Saxmundham,  England 
£2-10-0  Cash  wih  order 


IRISES 

Belmar,  Fairylea.  Introductions 
for  1932 

Guyasuta — Introduced  1931 
Edgrewood,  Montour,  Elsinore  and 
other  varieties.  Descriptive  list 
on  request. 

C,  H.  Hall,  Ing-omar,  Pa. 

_ _ _ _ 


TREE  PEONIES~" 

r' Jii  Twenty  of  the  newest  varieties 
available  from  our  collection  of 
450.  Write  for  list. 


FRENCH  LILACS 

Eighty  distinct  varieties 
now  available  from  our  col¬ 
lection  of  180  French  Hybrids.  List  on 
application.  . 

Farr  Nursery  Co.,Box  123, Wciscr  Park, Pa. 


SASS  1932  IBISES 

Al-lu-wee  (Delaware  Indian  for  “Better 
Quality”)  (Rameses  x  Nebraska) 
No-we-ta  Delaware  Indian  for  (Wel¬ 
come”)  (Midgard  x  King  Karl) 
Both  of  above  named  by  Mrs.  Hill 
Also  some  new  fall  bloomers,  dwarfs 
and  Intermediates.  Get  our  list. 
Hill  Iris  &  Peony  Farm 
Lafontaine,  Kansas 


CHOICE  IRISES 

grown  at 

SUNNYSIDE  GARDENS 

1933  Catalog  now  ready. 

Get  my  prices  before  placing 
your  order. 

L.  MERTON  GAGE 

Natick,  Mass. 


UPPER  BANK 

IRISES 

Rare  Alpines  and  Perennials 

NURS  E  R I ES 

MEDIA  PA. 

\ _ _ y 
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The  American 

Rose  Society 
Invites 

Members  of  the  American  Iris 
Society  who  also  enjoy  roses  to 
unite  with  it  in  improving  and 
furthering  the  enjoyment  of  roses 
throughout  the  world. 

The  American  Rose  Annual, 
sent  to  each  member  every  year, 
describes  all  the  new  roses  and 
is  packed  with  information  and 
inspiration  for  rose  growers. 

The  American  Rose  Quarterly 
deals  with  current  exhibitions, 
meetings,  rose  pilgrimages,  roster 
of  members,  etc. 

“  What  Every  Rose  Grower 
Should  Know,”  the  Society’s  book 
of  instructions  for  rose-growing, 
is  sent  to  each  member. 

The  Committee  of  Consulting 
Rosarians  will  give  free  advice 
on  all  rose  subjects. 

Dues  $3.50  per  year 
Three  years  for  $10.00 
Address 

Secretary,  American  Eose  So¬ 
ciety,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

v _ y 


IRISES 

PEONIES 

Standard  and  Originations. 

J.  C.  NICHOLLS 

Ithaca,  New  York 

_  y 


J.  MAEION  SHULL 

Artist — Plant  Breeder  specializing  in 
Iris. 

207  Raymond  St.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Introductions  include  Coppersmith, 
Elaine,  Julia  Marlowe,  E’Aiglon,  Moon 
Magic  (1931),  Morning  Splendor,  Noc¬ 
turne,  Sequoiah,  Tropic  Seas. 

Author  of  “  Rainbow  Fragments, 

A  Garden  Book  of  the  Iris,”  1931. 


IRIS 

250  Choice  Modern  Varieties 
Prices  revised  to  meet  present 
conditions.  Sold  in  single  and 
quantity  lots. 

List  with  complete  color  classi¬ 
fication  sent  free  upon  request. 

Grand  View  Iris  Gardens 
290  S.  Grandview,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

V - - 


Slale  9rt<ded 

^200  T/o/iietceA 

FROM  THE  SMALLEST— TO  THE  TALLEST 
Early,  mid-season,  late. — Iris  for  every  purpose. 
Pogocyclus,  Regelias,  Oncocyclus,  Siberians, 
Japanese,  Spurias,  Bvansias  or  Crested  Iris 
Write  for  Catalogue 
EOBEET  WAYMAH 

Box  E,  Bayside,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


y— - - \ 

FINE  IRISES 

Acclimated  plants  that  thrive 
everywhere. 

Rare  hybrid  bearded  irises ;  fine 
new  beardless  irises ;  fall  bloom¬ 
ers  ;  rock  garden  irises. 

A  selected  list  of  the  best  varieties, 
new  and  old,  issued  each  year. 

Send  for  your  1932  copy  now. 

THE  IRIS  GARDEN 
Rte  1,  Overland  Park,  Kans. 

V _ _ _ _ _ _ y 


Our  1932  Catalogue 

of  the  finest  varieties  at  the 
season’s  lowest  prices,  now  off 
the  press. 

Quality  Gardens, 

Freeport,  Ill. 

\ _  _ y 
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THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  EXPLANATORY  TEXT  OF 
DOCTOR  MANABU  MIYOSHI’S  ILLUSTRATED 
ALBUM  OF  HANA-SHOBU 

George  M.  Reed  and  Bunkio  Matsuki 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  publication  on  the  garden 
varieties  of  Iris  Kaempferi  is  the  “Illustrated  Album  of  Hana- 
shobu’^  prepared  by  Doctor  Manabu  Miyoshi,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Tokyo  Imperial  University.  The  Album  consists  of  four 
volumes,  containing  excellent  color  plates  of  one  hundred  varieties, 
including  the  wild  species  as  found  at  Akanuma-ga-hara,  above 
Xikko.  In  addition,  there  are  five  plates  showing  the  evolution  of 
color  in  the  garden  varieties.  There  is  a  brief  Preface  to  the 
Album,  and  in  each  volume  there  is  a  list  of  the  names  in  English 
letters;  otherwise  the  work  is  written  entirely  in  Japanese. 

The  scientific  name  used  for  Hana-shobu  by  Dr.  Miyoshi  is 
Iris  laevigata  Pisch.,  a  name  which  has  been  used  for  these  plants 
by  many  students  of  the  iris.  However,  the  plants  described  and 
illustrated  are  what  we  now  generally  know  as  /.  Kaempferi  Sie- 
bold.  The  Japanese  title  of  the  work  is  “Hana-shobu  Zufu,’’  and 
the  Japanese  apply  the  name  Hana-shobu  definitely  to  the  type  of 
iris  described  and  illustrated  in  this  Album.  The  smooth-leafed 
iris,  correctly  known  as  I.  laevigata  Fisch.,  is  very  distinct,  and  is 
known  to  the  Japanese  as  Kakitsubata. 

Accompanying  the  Album  there  is  an  Explanatory  Text  written 
entirely  in  Japanese.  This  text  contains  a  brief  account  of  the 
Hana-shobu  and  related  plants  of  the  genus  Iris.  There  is  also  a 
short  history  of  the  cultivation  of  Hana-shobu  in  Japan.  The 
main  part  of  the  Explanatory  Text,  however,  is  taken  up  with 
descriptions  of  each  of  the  one  hundred  varieties  illustrated  in  the 
Album. 

The  translation  of  the  Explanatory  Text  was  first  made  by  Mr. 
Bunkio  Matsuki.  His  translation  was  gone  over  very  carefully 
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and  revised  in  order  to  give  as  fully  as  possible  the  English  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  Japanese.  The  revised  manuscript  was  then  submitted 
to  Dr.  Miyoshi,  who  read  it  critically  and  made  necessary  correc¬ 
tions  and  additions.  The  translation,  of  course,  does  not  follow 
literally  the  Japanese  text,  since  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do 
so.  It  does,  however,  give  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  meaning 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  corresponding  English. 

In  his  descriptions  of  the  varieties,  Dr.  Miyoshi  has  used  the 
terms  “inner”  and  “outer  perianth.”  Since  the  terms  “stand¬ 
ards”  and  “falls”  are  more  commonly  applied  in  popular  lan¬ 
guage  to  these  parts  of  the  iris  flower,  they  are  used  in  the  trans¬ 
lation.  In  describing  the  color  of  the  the  flowers.  Dr.  Miyoshi  has 
translated  the  Japanese  word  “murasaki”  as  violet,  and  his  usage 
has  been  followed,  although  the  colors  found  in  the  varieties  are 
various  shades  and  tints  of  purple. 

The  Album  was  many  years  in  preparation.  Dr.  Miyoshi  spent 
several  seasons  studying  the  garden  varieties,  especially  as  they 
grew  in  the  Kotaka-yen,  Horikiri.  The  drawings  were  made  by 
Mr.  Junkichi  Satow  and,  as  stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  Album, 
they  were  dedicated  for  the  inspection  of  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
The  Emperor  Meiji.  The  drawings,  together  with  Dr.  Miyoshi ’s 
Explanatory  Text,  were  Anally  published  in  1920  by  Unsodo, 
Kyoto,  Japan. 

This  work  on  Hana-shobu  is  of  special  value  because  of  the 
interesting  points  in  the  early  history  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
iris  in  Japan  contained  therein.  The  authentic  descriptions  and 
color  plates  are  very  valuable  in  enabling  us  to  recognize  some  of 
the  old  garden  varieties,  since  several  of  the  drawings  and  de¬ 
scriptions  are  based  on  the  original  varieties  of  Showo  Matsudaira, 
many  of  which  have  now  disappeared  from  cultivation. 


Translation  of  the  Preface  to  Hana-Shobu  Zupu — Album 
OF  Hana-Shobu 

Among  the  flowers  of  early  summer  Hana-sliobu  is  the  one  that 
furnishes  us  the  most  pleasure  with  its  forms  and  gorgeous  colors. 
It  is  a  typical  mountain  flower  in  Japan,  and  for  the  flrst  time 
Showo  Matsudaira  raised  various  garden  varieties  of  the  Iris  dur¬ 
ing  the  Tokugawa  Bakufu.  In  time  there  were  evolved  great 
variations  in  color  and  form  and  the  cultivation  of  Hana-sh5bu  has 
greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  resulting  in  the  introduction  of 
new  garden  varieties  year  by  year,  many  of  which  are  sent  to 
Europe  and  America,  where  they  are  greatly  appreciated. 

The  garden  varieties  illustrated  in  this  Album  are  selected 
from  the  sketches  made  by  Mr.  Junkichi  Satow  for  the  study  of 
Hana-shobu  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  Faculty  of  Science, 
Tokyo  Imperial  University.  The  original  drawings  were  respect¬ 
fully  dedicated  for  the  inspection  of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor 
Meiji,  at  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University  in  the  44th  year  of  Meiji 
(July  11,  1911).  It  is  now  published  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  this  line  of  study  through  the  courteous  permission  granted  by 
the  Imperial  University. 

There  have  been  a  few  books  which  describe  Hana-sh5bu  since 
the  publication  of  Showo  Matsudaira ’s  book,  but  there  has  never 
appeared  such  a  collection  of  illustrations  as  these.  The  book 
contains  one  hundred  selected  flowers,  varying  from  the  wild  form 
to  the  highly  specialized  cultivated  varieties  as  regards  form  and 
color.  In  addition,  there  are  flve  drawings  which  show  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  color  in  the  varieties.  For  detailed  explanations  regard¬ 
ing  the  varieties,  read  the  accompanying  text. 

Dr.  Manabu  Miyoshi 

Taisho-kunen  (July  27,  1920). 
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Preface  to  the  Explanatory  Text 
In  this  explanatory  text  I  have  briefly  described  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  garden  varieties  and  the  history  of  the  cultivation  of 
Hana-shobu  which  are  illustrated  in  the  Album.  I  have  also 
briefly  described  the  wild  Hana-shobu  and  related  plants.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  books  I  have  written,  but  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  various  magazines  are  omitted : 

Nihon-no-shoku-butsu-kai.  (The  Plant  World  of  Japan.) 
Page  347.  1908. 

Saishin-shoku-butsu-gaku  kogi,  (Lectures  on  Botany,  Revised) 
Vol.  Ill,  Page  448,  1919.  (Compare  also  the  VI  revised 
and  enlarged  edition.  Vol.  Ill,  Page  496-502.  1931.) 
Shoku-butsu  Seitai  Bikwan.  (Ecological  Beauty  of  Plants.) 
Page  247.  1912. 

Nihon  Shoku-butsu  Keikwan.  (Atlas  of  Japanese  Vegetation.) 
Set  I,  pi.  5,  1904. 

Taisho  10th  year.  May.  (May  1920). 
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M.  Miyoshi. 


Doctor  Manabu  Miyoshi,  Professor  Emeritus  Tokyo  Imperial  University. 


CHAPTER  I 

Hana-shobu  and  Related  Plants 

Hana-sliobu  {Iris  laevigata  Fiscli.y  is  a  plant  belonging  to  tlie 
genus  Iris  and  it  grows  abundantly  from  the  central  to  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  Japan  (as  illustrated  in  Plates  I  and  II)  and  it  is 
rare  in  the  southwestern  parts.  Outside  of  Japan,  it  grows  in 
Siberia.  The  genus  Iris  to  which  Hana-sh5bu  belongs  has  a  great 
many  species  growing  over  Europe  and  northeastern  Asia. 

Besides  Hana-shobu  there  are  two  other  plants,  similar  in 
flower  and  leaf,  namely,  Kakitsubata  {Iris  alhopurpurea  Baker) 
and  Ayame  {Iris  sibirica  L.  var.  orientalis  Baker).  They  are 
found  commonly  in  Japan  and  Siberia.  Comparing  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  these  three  plants,  we  And  that  Hana-shobu,  which 
grows  wild  in  the  mountains  and  fields,  is  not  limited  to  the 
marshy  grounds,  although  it  may  be  cultivated  in  such  a  soil  with 
success,  but  it  also  grows  in  ordinary  soil.  Its  leaf  is  straight,  up¬ 
right  like  a  sword  blade,  and  has  a  thick  longitudinal  vein  or  mid¬ 
rib.  The  flower  is  reddish  purple  in  color. 

Kakitsubata  generally  grows  in  the  pond  or  marshy  places.  It 
has  a  broader  leaf  than  Hana-shobu,  paler  green  in  color  and  thin, 
having  no  midrib.  The  flower  is  pale  violet  in  color. 

Ayame,  although  it  grows  in  the  dry  soil,  similar  to  Hana- 
shobu,  is  readily  cultivated  now  in  any  garden  area.  It  has  narrow 
short  leaves.  The  flower  is  deep  violet;  there  are  distinct  veins  at 
the  base  of  the  three  sepals  or  falls,  with  brown  spots  and  delicate 
veins  on  the  haft.  These  characteristics  are  entirely  lacking  in 
Hana-shobu  and  Kakitsubata. 

Beside  the  preceding  three  species,  there  are  other  related 
plants.  Ehime-Ayame,  Neji-Ayame,  Ko-kakitsubata  and  Nankin- 
Ayame,  which  are  all  frequently  cultivated.  There  are  several 
species  imported  from  Europe,  such  as  the  Violet  Iris,  Fragrant 
Iris  and  Yellow  Shobu. 

Ehime-Ayame  {Iris  Rossii  Baker)  has  a  small  slender  stem,  not 
longer  than  five  to  six  inches,  and  a  very  small  flower.  It  grows 
wild  in  the  mountains  in  the  provinces  of  lyo,  Bungo,  etc.,  Japan, 
also  in  Korea  and  Manchuria. 

1  Synonyms :  Iris  laevigata  Fisch.  var.  Kaempferi  Maxim ;  Iris  Kaempferi 
Sieb. 
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Fig.  1.  Kotaka-yen,  Horikiri,  Japan,  A  view  from  the  rear  of  the  gar¬ 
den  looking  towards  the  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  large  tea  pavilion. 


Fig.  2.  Meiji-jingu,  Tokyo,  Japan,  June,  when  Hana-shobu  is  in  flower. 
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Neji-Ayame  {Iris  ensaia  Tliiinb.  var.  chinensis  Max.)  lias 
twisted  leaves.  Tlie  stems,  leaves  and  flowers  are  not  large.  It 
is  a  native  of  Northern  Asia. 

Ko-kakitsubata  {Iris  ruthenica  Ker-Gawler.)  and  Nankin- 
Ayame  {Iris  ptiniila  L.)  are  both  quite  small  plants,  the  former 
growing  wild  in  Siberia  and  the  latter  in  Europe. 

The  Violet  Iris  (7m  gernianica  L.)  comes  from  Southern 
Europe.  The  Fragrant  Iris  {Iris  florentina  L.)  from  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Yellow  Shobn  {Iris  pseudacorus  L.)  from  Middle 
to  Western  Europe,  are  well  known  on  account  of  the  striking 
color  or  fragrance  of  their  flowers. 

There  are  also  Hiogi  {Iris  setosa  Pallas),  Shaga  (7m  japonica 
Thnnb.),  Hime-shaga  (7m  gracilipes  A.  Gray),  and  Ichihatsu 
{Iris  tectoriim  Maxim.),  all  belonging  to  the  genus  Iris,  but  the 
form  of  their  flowers  is  very  different  from  Hana-shobu. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Dykes  published  a  book  illustrating  the  flowers  of 
Hana-shobu  and  other  similar  plants  entitled  ‘^The  Genus  Iris”  in 
1913.  He  has  also  published  another  small  book  called  ‘Hrises.  ” 

CHAPTER  II 

History  of  Hana-shobu  Cultivation 

Kakitsubata  is  celebrated  since  ancient  times  among  the  species 
of  Iris.  It  was  illustrated  in  old  paintings,  and  places  where  the 
flowers  bloomed  were  frequently  mentioned  in  the  ancient  litera¬ 
ture.  As  to  the  cultivation  of  Hana-shobu,  we  read  at  a  much 
later  date  various  accounts  in  several  garden  books  published  be¬ 
tween  1673  and  1740.  Thus  we  know  that  its  cultivation  began 
at  least  during  that  period,  although  the  vogue  of  Hana-shobu  did 
not  occur  until  after  1830.  At  this  time  Sakingo  Matsudaira,  who 
was  known  by  another  name — Showo  or  Iris-loving  Old  Man — a 
Samurai  of  the  Hatamoto  under  the  Tokugawa  Shogun,  inherited 
the  art  of  the  cultivation  of  Hana-shobu  from  his  father.  His 
long  years  of  study  and  experiments  finally  achieved  a  great  success 
and  he  compiled  a  work  entitled  ‘‘Hana-shobu  Baiyoroku”  or 
“Record  of  Hana-shobu  Cultivation.”  It  is  the  most  useful  book 
for  posterity. 

The  father  of  Showo  Matsudaira  began  to  cultivate  Hana-shobu 
about  1781.  The  first  plant  that  he  made  experiments  wnth  was 
Hana-Ayame  from  Shinano  Province.  He  obtained  seeds  of  this 
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plant  and  grew  them,  but  was  unable  to  observe  any  new  varieties. 
Later  he  received  a  plant  from  Matsuyama  in  lyo  Province,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  Hana-katsumi,  an  ancient  name  for  Hana- 
sh5bu.  This  came  from  Asaka-no-numa,  a  shallow  lake  in 
Michinokn,  the  most  northern  part  of  the  Japanese  mainland. 
Cultivating  this  plant,  he  obtained  many  new  varieties  from  the 
seeds. 

Now  if  this  so-called  Hana-Ayame  from  Shinano  Province  was 
the  common  Ayame  species,  it  was  not  Hana-sh5bu.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  plant  from  Asaka-no-numa  must  have  been  Hana-shobu. 
We  are  not  able  to  determine,  however,  whether  this  plant  was  a 


Fig.  3.  Hana-sh5bu  on  display  in  Hibya  Park,  Tokyo.  June,  1931. 
Courtesy  of  Mr.  Kiyoshi  Inosliita,  Director,  Bureau  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries, 
Municipality  of  Tokyo,  Japan. 

natural  wild  specimen  or  was  a  cultivated  one.  It  is  probable 
that  the  plants  were  more  or  less  cultivated,  because  the  same  book 
mentions  the  incident  that  later  on  one  of  Showo’s  friends  sent 
him  a  genuine  Hana-katsumi  from  Asaka-no-numa.  Cultivating 
it,  he  obtained  a  great  variety  of  seedlings.  Thus  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  the  specimens  of  plants  experimented  with  by  the 
father,  Matsudaira,  and  the  son  must  have  been  a  mixture  of 
natural  and  cultivated  plants.  The  “Baiyoroku”  further  records 
the  great  elfort  and  patience  employed  for  the  cultivating  of  Hana- 
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sliobii.  The  writer  states  that  ‘‘Selecting  as  many  plants  as  I 
could  among  all  double  flowered  varieties  during  the  past  summers 
and  carefully  cultivating  these,  I  have  succeeded  in  the  following- 
year,  in  producing  five  varieties  of  rare  flowers,  the  size  often  ten 
times  larger  than  those  previously  grown.  Thus  the  hope  of  the 
last  sixty  years  is  now  fulfilled.  ’  ’ 

Thus  Hana-shobu  showed  the  tendency  for  marked  variation 
among  seedlings.  However,  the  naturally  growing  species  is  almost 
uniform,  unlike  the  wild  mountain  cherry  which  is  very  variable. 
It  is  evident  that,  visiting  the  places  in  the  mountains  in  Shinano 
and  elsewhere  where  the  Hana-sh5bu  blooms,  we  may  observe  only 
slight  changes  in  color  or  size  of  the  petals  of  the  flowers.  There¬ 
fore  we  must  give  great  credit  to  the  success  achieA^ed  by  Matsu- 
daira  and  his  son  in  producing  by  cultivation  such  varieties  in 
color  and  size,  which  greatly  excel  the  common  wild  plants. 

The  earnest  effort  of  the  father  and  son  made  possible  the 
production  of  very  fine  garden  varieties  of  Hana-shobu  and  the 
flower-loving  public  soon  began  to  take  a  great  interest.  They 
asked  for  the  plants  and  the  roots.  In  “Baiyoroku”  the  author 
says  “During  recent  years  Hana-sh5bu  has  become  a  great  vogue 
and  a  large  crowd  pays  its  visit  to  our  small  garden,  staying  from 
early  morning  till  dusk  for  viewing  the  plants  and  asking  for 
permission  to  transplant  some  to  their  own  garden.”  We  can 
easily  realize  how  popular  their  garden  was  in  old  Yedo. 

Showo  did  not  desire  to  commercialize  his  cultivated  varieties 
and  he  was  very  careful  about  sharing  them.  However,  he  could 
not  deny  the  requests  of  his  friends,  and  gradually  the  plants 
found  their  way  to  the  floral  market.  According  to  his  record,  he 
gave  his  plants  to  others  as  early  as  1801,  although  the  rare 
varieties  were  then  very  limited.  The  “Baiyoroku”  was  written 
in  1853  and  describes  some  experiments  on  their  cultivation  and 
tliere  are  mentioned  twenty-one  garden  varieties  as  follows : 


1.  Kumo-no-mine 

2.  Momen-tasuki 

3.  Kasumi-no-ii.ami 

4.  Seisetsu-no-matsu 

5.  Nobori-riu 

6.  Kumo-islio 

7.  Kigan-no-misaho 

8.  Un-riu 

9.  Senjo-no-liora 


Summit  of  cloud 
Cotton  net  pattern 
Wave  of  mist 
Snow-laden  pine  tree 
Ascending  dragon 
Cloud  garment 
Chastity  of  homing  geese 
Dragon  in  cloud 
Fairy ’s  cave 
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10.  Goko-no-asobi 

11.  Meiran 

12.  Ko-sho 

13.  Kikugo 

14.  Azuma-kudari 

15.  Kangen-no-koe 

16.  Kofun-seiga 

17.  Tatsuta-gawa 

18.  Gekka-no-nami 

19.  ShisM-funjin 

20.  Geisho-ui 

21.  Uchu 


Pleasure  trip  to  Five  Lakes 
Singing  Howo  Bird 
Tiger ’s  growl 
Universe 

Travel  toward  East 
Music  in  string  and  flute 

Eed  powder  and  blue  eyebrow  (Grotesque  make-up) 

Tatsuta  Eiver 

Wave  under  moonlight 

Excited  lion 

Feather  robe  of  angel 

Firmament 


All  of  these  varieties  were  illustrated  in  colors  and  they  were 
considered  to  be  very  excellent  both  in  color  and  form.  Of  these 
numbers,  5,  1,  9,  17,  18,  19,  20  and  21  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Kotaka- 
yen  in  Horikiri,  Tokyo.  It  is  very  uncertain  whether  the  other 
varieties  are  still  in  existence. 

With  reference  to  the  work  by  Sakingo  Matsudaira,  it  exists 
only  in  manuscript  form,  and  many  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
copying.  One  copy  belongs  to  the  library  of  Mangetsu-kai,  the 
Hana-shobu  Society  in  Kumamoto,  and  is  said  to  be  the  correct 
original  manuscript.  The  copy  to  which  I  refer  belongs  to  the 
library  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo. ^ 

There  is  another  manuscript — ‘^Hana-sh5bu  Kamei”  or  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Names  of  Hana-shobu.  The  list  includes  one  hundred  and 
twenty  names  commencing  with  ‘^Uchu’’ — ‘‘The  flower  in  the  form 
of  a  peony,  deep  indigo  blue  with  white  veins.’’  Each  variety  was 
briefly  described.  The  last  page  of  the  manuscript  says:  “Copied 
August  1856,  by  permission  of  Showo  Matsudaira.  Rakushokan.  ” 
(Japanese  name  for  a  private  library.) 

This  list  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  may  be  considered  to  com¬ 
prise  the  entire  number  of  varieties  of  Showo  Matsudaira ’s  Hana- 
shobu.  Without  any  doubt  Showo  Matsudaira  ranks  very  high 
for  his  untiring  efforts  in  the  cultivation  of  Hana-shobu,  although 
there  were,  as  before  stated,  records  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Iris 
in  the  period  of  1673  to  1740  of  which,  however,  history  is  lacking. 

1  There  is  a  fine  copy  of  this  book  in  the  Library  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic 
Garden  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Bunkio  Matsuki  in  1930.  It  was  copied  from  the 
volume  found  in  the  Imperial  Library  in  Ueno  Park,  Tokyo.  Not  only  is  the  text 
re]Droduced,  but  also  the  color  drawings  of  the  twenty-one  varieties.  Accompany¬ 
ing  this  volume  there  is  also  a  translation. 
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During  tlie  period  of  1804  to  1829  there  was  a  famous  feudal 
lord,  Rakuwo  Shirakawa,  who  cultivated  a  number  of  the  rare 
Hana-shobu,  besides  other  flowers,  in  his  garden  called  Yoku-on- 
yen  (Garden  of  Gratitude)  in  Yedo.  There  is  an  illustrated  roll 
of  paintings  “Flowers  of  Yoku-on-yen”  which  is  in  possession  of 
Viscount  Matsudaira,  the  descendant  of  Rakuwo  Shirakawa.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  viewing  this  roll.^ 

The  Origin  of  Horikiri  Hana-shobu  Garden 
The  Hana-shobu  gardens  in  Horikiri  probably  were  opened  to 
the  public  about  1840.  The  oldest  garden  among  them  is  the 
Kotaka-yen,  which  is  illustrated  in  Plates  III  and  IV.  It  was 
created  by  Izaemon  Kotaka.  It  embraces  a  wide  area  of  watered 
fields,  having  no  fence.  The  visitors  can  view  the  vast  space  of 
flourishing  flowers  from  an  elevated  mound.  The  natural  scenery 
enhances  the  charm.  Hiroshige  reproduced  it  in  his  immortal 
colored  prints.  It  is  also  marked  in  the  “sectional  maps  of  Yedo” 
and  “Birds-eye  View  of  Sumida  and  Mukojima”  both  of  which 
were  printed  about  1854.  The  Kotaka-yen  owner  claims  that  his 
garden  varieties  were  first  transplanted  from  Fuji  mountain,  but 
very  likely  they  were  mostly  derived  from  the  original  plants  of 
Showo  Matsudaira,  because  the  existing  names  coincide  with  those 
of  the  latter.  By  growing  seedlings,  new  garden  varieties  were 
created,  and  the  many  later  productions  were  furnished  with  new 
names,  thus  greatly  outnumbering  the  old  ones. 

At  the  time  of  Showo,  when  he  shared  his  plants  with  others, 
the  names  of  the  flowers  were  correctly  attached  to  each  plant. 
Later,  however,  the  names  became  somewhat  confused.  The  same 
variety  came  to  bear  a  different  name.  For  instance,  Yayekatsumi 
of  Kotaka-yen  is  called  Mine-no-matsukaze  in  the  Yoshino-yen.  It 
2  Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Miyoshi,  arrangements  were  made  for  us  to  see 
this  famous  iris  roll  at  the  residence  of  Viscount  Matsudaira.  The  iris  roll  con¬ 
sists  of  elevenj  plates,  approximately  twelve  by  fifteen  inches,  attached  end  to 
end.  On  each  plate  two  to  five  varieties  are  illustrated,  altogether  a  total  of  forty- 
four  different  kinds  being  represented.  Among  these  there  were  ten  double 
flowered  types.  The  flowers  were  rather  small,  rarely  being  more  than  six  inches 
in  diameter.  The  falls  were  rather  narrow  and  separated  from  each  other,  not 
overlapping.  The  different  varieties,  however,  represented  the  various  shades  of 
the  usual  colors  found  in  Hana-sh5bu — white,  white  veined  with  purple,  splashed, 
deep  blue-purple  or  deep  red-purple,  etc.  The  iris  roll  was  originally  owned  by 
Bakuwo  Matsudaira,  who  died  in  1829.  The  artist  is  unknown,  but  perhaps  some 
pupil  of  Buncho. 
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Fig.  5.  Koki-no-iro,  Unusual  color. 
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is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  names  be  correctly  applied  and 
thus  avoid  confusion  to  the  flower  admirers.  It  is  considered  best 
to  name  the  variety  with  the  oldest  fixed  name  unless  it  shows  some 
striking  difference.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  correct 
date  of  naming  each  flower.  I  have  chiefly  used  the  names  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  varieties  they  have  at  Kotaka-yen,  which  is  older  than 
any  other  Hana-shobu  garden. 

Kaisen  Oda,  a  famous  Japanese  artist  of  the  Southern  School, 
appreciated  the  effort  of  those  who  cultivated  Hana-shobu  and  paid 
a  tribute  by  reciting  verses,  praising  the  manifold  beauties  of  the 
flower,  dated  May  1845.  The  artist  lived  in  Kyoto,  and  died  in 
1861. 


Poem  of  Kaisen  Oda 

In  our  nation  there  is  a  plant  grown  under  the  name  of  Hana- 
shobu.  On  making  a  search  in  Gumpofu  (Description  of  Various 
Illustrated  Blossoms),  the  name  of  Hana-sh5bu  was  not  found.  It 
is,  however,  probably  a  variety  of  Kakitsubata  and  Ayame.  At  the 
present  time,  flower-loving  gentlemen  rival  each  other  in  producing 
new  and  rare  varieties  by  cultivation.  Zuiyen  Shu  jin  (Master  of 
Iris  of  Good  Omen)  is  exceptionally  skilled  in  cultivating  varieties, 
surpassing  the  genius  of  the  Creator.  After  I  have  received  many 
beautiful  blossoms  many  times,  I  have  written  a  little  poem  of 
gratitude. 

Seppaku  shiji  kira-wo-shiku 
Eeikon  kenyo  yoma-wo-kirii 


Kufii  ubai-yetari  kasliin-no-ko 
Kimi  kore  t5kon  Kaku-Taku-Da 


Iku-bon  baiyo  kiha-wo-tadakawasu 
Jo  jo  senken  saika  uruwaslii 


Gan-ro  yo-fii  i-aru-ga-gotoslii 
Yenshi  atakamo  rdtari  liito-ni 
mukatte  liokoru 


‘^Thou  art  attired  in  gorgeous  gowns  of  snow  white  and  violet 
and  with  thy  sword-like  leaf  arisen  from  the  sacred  root  thou  are 
able  to  subdue  the  evil  spirit. 

Has  a  skilled  artist  usurped  the  work  of  the  Creator?  He  is 
indeed  a  modern  Kaku-Taku-Da  (the  name  of  a  famous  Chinese 
plant  grower). 
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Fig.  6.  Tora-odori.  Tiger  Dance. 
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Behold  how  the  rivals  contend  with  their  varieties  in  heautifnl 
vessels  displaying  a  charm  and  elegance  bewitching  like  variegated 
mist. 

Bearing  dewdrops  and  swaying  gently  in  the  wind,  the  flowers 
suggest  a  feeling  of  love  and  yet  have  an  aspect  like  a  beauty 
boasting  her  proud  display.” 

May  1845  Kaisen  Oda 

The  vogue  for  Hana-shobu  became  universal  and  interest  in 
Kakitsubata  fell  far  behind.  At  present  there  are  not  more  than 
ten  garden  varieties  of  the  latter  and  these  seem  to  decrease  yearly. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Kotaka-yen  in  1902  there  were  listed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Hana-shbbu,  in  the  Musashiya-yen,  two  hundred, 
and  in  the  Yoshino-yen  of  Hiki  fune  dori,  four  hundred  and  forty- 
one.  The  illustrated  catalogues  of  recent  publications  are  limited 
to  the  export  trade  of  Europe  and  America. 

There  was  a  Hana-shobu  garden  near  Hakusan,  Koishikawa, 
Tokyo,  but  it  is  not  now  in  existence.  Recently  in  Sumiyoshi  near 
Osaka  City  there  was  started  a  dry  field  Hana-shobu  garden.  It  is 
doing  well,  since  Hana-sh5bu  is  adapted  for  the  dry  land,  although 
it  is  more  suitable  to  cultivate  in  a  w^atered  field. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  mentioned  here  that  the  followers  of 
Showo  Matsudaira  who  preserved  the  art  of  cultivation  as  well  as 
the  rare  varieties  are  located  in  the  town  of  Kumamoto,  Kiushu. 
The  society  is  called  Mangetsu-kai  (Full-moon  Society).  They 
skillfully  produce  the  beautiful  flowers,  although  they  cultivate 
entirelj^  in  pots.  The  genuine  art  of  cultivation  of  Hana-shobu  as 
was  innovated  by  Showo  is  being  preserved  in  Kumamoto  and  this 
is  very  fortunate  for  horticultural  study. 

CHAPTER  III 

Garden  Varieties  of  Hana-shobu 

It  is  evident  that  the  garden  varieties  of  Hana-shobu  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  seedlings.  A  type  of  the  wild  plant  is  illustrated  in 
Plate  I,  YoL  I  of  the  album.  The  leaf  has  the  form  of  a  sword 
blade  with  an  elevated  vein  along  the  center  or  midrib.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  leaves  overlap  each  other.  The  leaves  rise  not 
only  from  the  rhizome,  but  from  the  flower-bearing  stem.  The 
three  sepals  or  falls  forming  the  outer  perianth  are  broad,  drooping 
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downward  at  the  outer  part,  and  have  a  red  purple  color.  The 
three  petals  or  standards  which  form  the  inner  perianth  are 
lanceolate,  stand  erect,  and  show  the  same  color  as  that  of  the 
sepals.  Between  the  three  standards,  covering  the  basal  part  of 
the  falls,  are  three  style  branches,  with  the  crests  at  the  outer  end. 
Underneath  each  of  these  style  branches  there  is  the  stamen,  which 
is  not  observable  from  the  outside  on  account  of  the  falls.  The 
ovary  is  situated  below  the  sepals  and  has  three  chambers,  which 
finally  contain  many  seeds. 

The  characteristic  features  of  Hana-shobu  are  the  parts  of  the 
flowers,  in  threes,  with  two  different  shapes  of  sepals  and  petals, 
and  the  ovary  located  below  the  sepals.  Through  cultivation, 
however,  the  first  and  second  characters  are  changed  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  so-called  six,  nine,  or  even  twelve  petaled  flowers. 
Further,  there  may  even  be  a  change  from  the  three  parted  flower 
into  four  or  five.  I  mean  by  so-called  six  or  nine  petaled  flowers, 
flowers  in  which  the  form,  size,  position,  and  color  of  the  outer  and 
inner  perianth  lobes  are  similar  to  each  other,  so  that  there  is  no 
distinction  in  the  appearance  of  sepals  and  petals. 

The  types  with  three  distinct  sepals  and  petals  are  nearest  to 
the  wild  Hana-shobu.  Through  cultivation,  many  garden  varieties 
have  been  developed  through  changes  in  the  forms  of  the  blossoms, 
size  of  the  blooms,  and  differences  in  their  color.  The  leaves  also 
vary  in  size  and  the  flower  stalks  in  height,  but  these  differences 
are  not  so  noticeable  as  the  changes  in  the  flower  structure. 

Changes  in  the  Form  of  the  Flower 

Ivurui-zaki,  or  Monstrous  Blossom,  is  so  termed  on  account  of 
the  abnormal  form,  position  and  number  of  the  petal-like  leaves. 
They  are  extremely  irregular,  as  in  Eisho-no-tama  (Jewel  of  Vic¬ 
tory)  (Plate  68),  and  Warai-hotei  (Laughing  Hotei)  (Plate  70). 

Mare-zaki,  or  Bare  Blossom;  there  is  one  variety  which  has 
the  blossom  in  the  form  of  a  small  claw,  not  opening  entirely.  It 
is  known  as  Eyu-no-tsume  (Dragon’s  Claw)  (Plate  78). 

Tama-kazi,  Jewel-blossom,  has  its  petals  in  the  form  of  a  jewel 
ball.  Such  a  variety  is  Eyu-no-tama  (Dragon’s  Jewel)  (Plate  79). 

Eenge-zaki,  or  Lotus  Blossom,  has  a  flower  in  the  shape  of  a 
Lotus  bloom,  such  as  Gyokuhoren  (Jeweled  Lotus  Flower)  (Plate 
80). 
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Orizuru-zaki,  or  Folded  Crane  Blossom,  lias  a  flower  in  the 
shape  of  a  folded  paper  crane,  for  example  Ori-znrn  (Plate  83). 

Kuruma-zaki,  or  Wheel  Blossom,  has  a  flower  that  has  an  ar¬ 
rangement  suggesting  a  wheel,  for  example  Aoi-guriima  (Holly¬ 
hock  Wheel)  (Plate  90). 

Kamuri-zaki,  or  Crown-blossom,  such  as  Sekihokan  (Red 
Jeweled  Crown)  (Plate  86). 

Besides,  there  is  a  peculiar  form  of  flower  resulting  from  the 
production  of  a  new  part;  the  most  interesting  example  is  Yae- 
katsumi,  or  Many-fold  Superior  Blossom  (Plate  81). 

Changes  in  Size 

Through  cultivation,  the  three  sepals  may  become  very  large. 
In  many  varieties  the  petals  or  standards  grow"  to  the  same  size  as 
the  sepals  and  give  a  blossom  w"ith  the  appearance  of  six  petals. 

The  varieties  with  three  enlarged  sepals  usually  have  the  largest 
blossoms.  Zama-no-mori,  for  example,  often  measures  ten  to  four¬ 
teen  inches  in  diameter.  These  varieties  wdth  only  three  enlarged 
petals  are  regarded  as  the  most  graceful  in  form  and  are  much 
more  admired  than  the  six-petaled  type,  wdiich  are  generally  stiffer 
in  form,  not  dropping  dowm  as  gracefully. 

Changes  in  Number 

This  involves  an  increase  in  the  number  of  floral  leaves. 
Pour,  five,  nine  and  tw^elve  petaled  varieties  are  known,  and  these 
changes  are  all  brought  about  in  cultivation.  In  the  flow^ers  of 
four  and  five  petaled  types  there  is  also  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  style  branches  and  stamens  to  correspond.  In  those  varieties 
w"ith  more  than  six  petaled  flow"ers  the  stamens  become  irregular  in 
number,  more  or  less  imperfect  in  shape,  sometimes  appearing  as 
a  single  thread,  or  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  petal  having  an  ex¬ 
panded  upper  part  and  a  narrow^  filament  at  the  base,  frequently 
w"ith  pollen  sacs. 

Changes  in  the  Color  of  the  Flower 

The  changes  in  color  are  more  striking,  perhaps,  than  the  other 
features.  Red  purple  is  the  original  color  of  the  wild  form,  but 
it  has  undergone  changes  into  various  color  shades  in  the  cultivated 
varieties.  In  some  varieties  there  is  an  increase  in  the  reddish 
tints,  while  in  others  there  is  a  transformation  into  blue  violet  and, 
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in  still  other  varieties,  the  pigment  entirely  disappears,  giving  pure 
white  varieties.  I  hitherto  have  classified  Hana-shobu  into  two 
classes:  Single  and  mixed  color  types.  The  single  color  types  in¬ 
clude  red  violet,  brown  violet,  pale  violet,  deep  violet,  wistaria 
violet,  blue  violet,  indigo  violet,  etc.  The  mixed  colors  include 
various  patterns,  intertwined,  calico,  sandy  speckled,  veined,  mar¬ 
ginal  color  distinct  from  the  rest,  etc. 

For  example,  Tatsuta-gawa  has  the  margin  of  the  perianth  with 
an  entirely  different  color.  There  are  parti-colored  (Some-wake) 
types  in  which  the  petals  or  standards  have  a  very  different  shade 
from  the  sepals  or  falls.  For  example,  Oki-no-nami  has  pale  violet 
veins  on  a  white  ground  on  the  outer  perianth  and  a  lobster  violet 
color  on  the  inner  perianth.  Iwaijo  has  pale  pink  twisted  pattern 
on  the  outer  perianth  and  a  pale  pinkish  purple  vein  pattern  on 
the  inner  perianth  or  standards.  These  parti-colored  types  are 
noteworthy  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  uniform  color.  Many 
of  the  single  color  flowers  have  slightly  different  shades  in  the 
different  parts,  but  in  the  Some-wake  class  there  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  shades  of  colors  and  in  the  patterns. 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristic  features  and  transforma¬ 
tions  under  cultivation.  I  have  for  many  years  been  studying  and 
experimenting  with  the  cultivation  of  Hana-shobu  at  the  Botanical 
Garden  at  Koishikawa,  which  is  an  annex  to  the  Faculty  of  Science 
of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo.  My  work  is  with  reference 
to  the  relation  of  existence  of  fixed  characteristics  of  specific  plants. 
My  studies  have  not  progressed  sufficiently  far  to  draw  any  definite 
conclusion,  but  in  many  cases  at  least  there  is  a  definite  hereditary 
base  in  reference  to  many  of  the  characteristics. 

At  the  various  Hana-sh5bu  gardens  every  year  there  are  new 
varieties  produced  from  seeds.  The  wild  plants,  once  brought 
under  cultivation,  give  rise  to  various  new  forms  and  colors.  In 
1903  I  observed  a  very  rare  new  variety  of  Hana-sh5bu  at  the 
Kotaka-yen  in  Horikiri.  It  resembled  Zama-no-mori  in  its  thin 
broad  sepals  with  crepe-like  wrinkles  or  folds  and  an  exquisite 
light  violet  color.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  variety  had  blos¬ 
somed  and  it  was  christened  Oyedo,  or  Great  Yedo.  This  variety 
has  come  from  seed  only  once,  but  by  the  division  of  the  rhizomes 
the  plant  has  been  distributed  to  a  few  limited  gardens.  New  ex¬ 
cellent  varieties  of  Hana-shobu,  like  other  plants,  occur  only  rarely. 

One  hundred  garden  varieties  of  Hana-shobu  have  been  selected, 
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described  and  illustrated  in  color  in  this  work.  The  description 
follows  the  order  of  the  colored  plates. 

There  are  three  blooming  seasons  for  the  varieties.  The  early 
varieties  bloom  about  June  tenth,  the  midseason  varieties  about 
June  fifteenth  and  the  late  varieties  about  June  twenty-fifth  in 
Tokyo.  In  general,  the  more  highly  developed  varieties  bloom 
later. 

1.  Hana-shobu.  Wild  type. 

Falls  in  One  Color 

2.  Date-dogu.  Extro.vagant  Bisplay.  Mid-season,  flowers  thick,  stiff,  diameter 

9  inches.  Light  pink,  with  a  purple  hue  around  yellow  spots  on  falls. 

3.  Shushi.  Superior  purple.  Late,  flowers  thin,  drooping,  diameter  inches. 

Eeddish  violet. 

4.  Oyodo.  Great  Yodo.  Mid-season,  flowers  thin,  drooping,  diameter  9^ 

inches.  Deep  reddish  violet. 

5.  Waka-murasaki.  Light  violet.  Mid-season,  flowers  thick,  stiff,  diameter 

8  inches.  Light  violet. 

6.  Hosu.  Young  phoenix.  Mid-season,  diameter  8  inches.  Violet. 

7.  Yedo-jiman,  Pride  of  Yedo.  Early,  flowers  thick,  stiff,  diameter  7  inches 

Deep  band  of  violet. 

8.  Yurushi-no-iro.  Imperial  violet.  Mid-season,  flowers  thick,  stiff,  diameter 

6  inches.  Deep  pure  violet. 

9.  Oyedo.  Great  Yedo.  Mid-season,  flowers  thin,  drooping,  diameter  9^ 

inches ;  width  of  falls  nearly  5  inches.  Pale  violet ;  standards  are  light 
reddish  violet.  In  the  year  1903  it  bloomed  first  at  Kotaka-yen  in 
Horikiri.  I  named  this  distinguished  flower. 

10.  Matsu-gae.  Bough  of  pine  tree.  Mid-season,  flowers  thick,  stiff,  diameter 

8  inches,  circular  in  form.  White  or  white  ground  with  pale  wisteria 
violet  streaks. 

11.  Waka-no-ura.  Waica  Bay.  Early,  diameter  7  inches;  height  of  stem  36 

inches.  Flower  bluish  violet  spotted  and  streaked  on  pure  white  ground ; 
perianth  has  the  same  pattern  and  color  on  edges. 

12.  Hatsu-shimo.  First  Frost.  Early,  diameter  8^  inches.  Perianth  very 

small,  white. 

13.  Zama-no-mori.  Grove  of  Zama.  Mid-season,  falls  thin,  drooping,  diameter 

11  inches.  Falls  very  large,  rather  thin,  drooping ;  crepe-like  wrinkles 
all  over  the  falls;  pale  spotted  violet  lines  on  white  ground,  much  re¬ 
sembling  Waka-no-ura.  Standards  trimmed  with  light  violet;  leaves 
are  also  tender,  tipped  downward  at  the  top.  It  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  three  large  sepal  type  of  Hana-shobu. 

Falls  in  Dappled  or  Interwoven  Pattern 

14.  Saru-odori.  MonTcey  Dance.  Early,  round  form,  diameter  7  inches.  En¬ 

tire  surface  of  perianth  is  covered  with  broad  dappled  streaks  of  pink 
hue ;  violet  hue  near  the  haft  of  falls. 

15.  Iwato-no-hikari.  Gleams  from  Iwato.  Similar  to  No.  14  but  pink  color  is 

more  striking,  shade  is  deeper  and  stronger. 

16.  Hagi-no-sato.  Some  of  Lespedeza.  Mid-season,  flowers  frail,  diameter  7 

inches.  Pale  old  rose  with  deeper  old  rose  streaks. 

17.  Karyo-binga.  Celestial  Song  Bird.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  circular 

form,  diameter  9  inches.  Eeddish  violet  calico  pattern  on  white. 

18.  Niji-no-tomoe.  Eainbow  Crest.  Mid-season,  flowers  frail,  diameter  9 

inches.  Broad  white  straight  streaks  over  reddish  violet  ground. 
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19.  Asahi-yoroi.  Armor  adorned  with  the  Bising  Sun.  Mid-season,  flowers 

firm,  circular  form,  diameter  7  inches.  Eeddish  violet  spots  and  streaks. 

20.  Yasen-no-sakura.  Cherry  Blossoms  on  the  Battlefield.  Mid-season,  flow¬ 

ers  frail,  diameter  9  inches.  Eeddish  violet  calico  pattern  over  white. 

21.  Irihi-no-nada.  Sunset  on  the  Open  Sea.  Early,  circular  form,  diameter 

6  inches.  Deep  reddish  violet,  calico  pattern.  Sometimes  part  of  falls 
becomes  uniform  reddish  violet  hue. 

22.  Shokko-nishiki.  Ancient  Chinese  Brocade.  Early,  flowers  firm,  circular 

form,  diameter  6  inches.  Pale  violet  mottlings  on  white  wdth  minute 
old  rose  spots. 

23.  Kaku-jaku-ro.  Palace  of  Crane  and  Magpie.  Mid-season,  flowers  frail, 

diameter  10  inches.  Broad  falls,  white  streaks  over  reddish  violet; 
edges  of  standards  are  trimmed  in  deeper  violet. 

24.  Onarumi.  Great  Narumi.  (Name  of  a  famous  place  in  Japan).  Mid¬ 

season,  flowers  frail,  diameter  7i  inches.  Entirely  covered  with  deep 
wisteria  violet,  calico  pattern.  Standards  in  brownish  violet. 

25.  Beiryuto.  Halberd  of  the  Blue  Dragon.  Mid-season,  flowers  frail,  circular 

form,  diameter  6  inches.  White  streaks  over  pale  wdsteria  violet 
ground.  Standards  reddish  violet. 

26.  Miyako-dori.  Capital  Bird.  Mid-season,  diameter  6  inches.  White  streaks 

over  reddish  violet. 

27.  Gekka-no-nami.  Moonlit  Waves.  Late,  flowers  Arm,  diameter  inches. 

Minute  white  streaks  over  reddish  violet.  Seven  or  eight  style  branches. 

28.  Tomoe.  Name  of  a  Crest.  (An  ancient  whorl-shaped  symbol).  Mid-sea¬ 

son,  flowers  firm,  circular  form.  Light  bluish  streaks  over  bluish  violet 
ground.  Standards  in  brownish  violet. 

29.  Iro-jlman.  Proud  Color.  Late,  flowers  frail,  diameter  inches.  Crepe¬ 

like  texture,  white  streaks  over  pale  transparent  bluish  ground.  It  is 
considered  a  most  superior  hue. 

Falls  with  Marginal  Color 

30.  Tatsuta-gawa.  Tatsuta  Biver.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  9  inches. 

Edges  of  falls  are  like  crepe  silk,  light  reddish  violet  streaks  modulating 
over  white  ground.  Edges  of  standards  are  trimmed  in  darker  shade. 

Three  Petals,  Color  of  Standards  Different  from  the  Falls 

31.  Oki-no-nami.  Waves  of  the  Open  Sea.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter 

6  inches.  Falls  with  pale  wisteria  violet  streaks  on  white  ground. 
Standards  deep  reddish  purple. 

32.  Iwaijo.  Iwai  Castle.  Mid-season,  diameter  7i  inches.  Falls,  spotted  and 

dappled  pattern  in  light  reddish  violet.  Standards,  old  rose  dappled 
pattern. 

33.  Shirotae.  Supreme  white.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  7  inches. 

Falls,  minute  violet  lines  on  white.  Standards,  pale  reddish  violet. 

34.  Kimi-ga-megumi.  Benevolence  of  the  Emperor.  Late,  flowers  frail, 

diameter  7^  inches.  Falls,  minute  deep  violet  lines  on  light  violet 
ground.  Standards,  brownish  violet. 

35.  Chitose-zuru.  Crane  of  Longevity.  Mid-season,  flowers  Arm,  circular  form, 

diameter  9  inches.  Falls  white,  sometimes  light  pink  modulation. 
Standards,  reddish  violet  calico  pattern. 

36.  Seikai-no-nami.  Waves  of  the  Blue  Sea.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  circular 

form,  diameter  6  inches.  Falls  white,  sometimes  minute  pale  violet  lines 
on  same  shaded  ground.  Standards,  bluish  pink. 

Six  Petals,  Color  Uniform 

37.  Tsuriigi-no-mai.  Sivord  Dance.  Mid-season,  circular  form,  diameter  9 

inches.  Eeddish  violet  shading. 
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38.  Kuma-f unjin.  Excited  Bear.  Mid-season,  flowers  Arm,  diameter  7i 

indies.  Eeddish  violet. 

39.  Koki-no-iro.  Vniisual  Color.  (Color  of  kimona  worn  by  a  Japanese  gentle¬ 

man  on  his  seventieth  birthday.)  Mid-season,  diameter  9  inches.  Eed¬ 
dish  violet;  a  phantom  species  having  double  stamens. 

40.  Euri-kurabe.  Lapis  Lazuli  Contest.  Mid-season,  diameter  6  inches.  Stand¬ 

ards,  very  narrow.  Lower  portion  of  style  is  deep  transparent  blue. 
Falls  reddish  violet. 

41.  Oshokun.  Famous  Chinese  Beauty.  Mid-season,  flowers  Arm,  diameter  8 

inches.  Deep  bluish  violet. 

42.  Kurokumo.  DarTc  Clouds.  Late,  flowers  firm,  diameter  inches.  Middle 

of  standards  deep  blue.  Falls  deep  violet, 

43.  Seishi.  A  Beautiful  Chinese  woman.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter 

51  inches.  Standards  are  rather  narrow ;  flower  white. 

44.  Bandai-no-nami.  Everlasting  Waves.  Mid-season,  diameter  71  inches. 

White. 

Six  Petals  Dappled  Pattern 

45.  Geisho-ui.  Feather  Eohe  of  Angel.  Late,  flowers  frail,  diameter  8  inches. 

Deep  reddish  violet  ground  with  white  line  streaks. 

46.  Momiji-no-taki.  Mgple  Cascade.  Late,  flowers  firm,  diameter  8  inches. 

Eeddish  violet  dappled  streaks  over  white  ground.  Lower  portion  of  all 
petals  which  are  yellow  spotted  encircled  with  violet  shading.  There 
are  several  additional  style  branches  deep  reddish  violet. 

47.  Chadai.  Tea  Cup  Tray.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  6  inches.  Style 

branches  are  rather  narrow.  White  trimmed  with  bluish  red  edge.  The 
surface  of  the  blossom  is  flat  while  the  margin  of  the  petals  curves 
upward,  thence  the  term  ‘  ^  Tea  Cup  Tray  ’  ’  is  derived. 

48.  Gyoku-horyo.  The  Dragon’s  Jewel.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  6 

inches.  Eed  lines  over  wEite. 

49.  Ezo-nishiki.  Ezo  Brocade.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  71  inches. 

Eeddish  violet  calico  pattern.  Falls  deeper  violet. 

50.  Nana-komachi.  Spotted  Beauty.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  7 

inches.  Deep  and  light  violet  shades  of  calico  pattern  over  entire  flower. 

51.  Akashi-gata.  Inlet  of  ATcashi.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  9  inches. 

White  streaks  over  reddish  violet  ground. 

52.  Naminori-fune.  Boat  Cutting  the  Waves.  Mid-season,  diameter  7  inches. 

White  streaks  on  light  violet  ground. 

53.  Gosechi-no-mai.  The  Gosechi  Dance.  (An  ancient  ritual  dance.)  Mid¬ 

season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  7  inches.  Light  wisteria  violet  ground 
with  darker  shades  of  streaks.  Stem  grows  quite  high. 

54.  Sanko-murasaki.  Three-fold  Lights.  (The  sun,  moon  and  stars  in  purple 

sky.)  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  1\  inches.  Deep  reddish  vio¬ 
let  streaks. 

55.  Hana-nishiki.  Floral  Brocade.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  7  inches. 

White  streaks  over  brownish  violet  ground. 

56.  Jige-no-kuruma.  Wheelbarrow.  Late,  flowers  firm,  diameter  7  inches. 

Eeddish  violet  mottlings.  The  column  of  style  branches  is  deep  violet. 

57.  Sumida-gawa.  Sumida  Fiver.  Late,  flowers  firm.  Light  violet  ground  with 

deeper  violet  streaks.  Column  of  style  branches  is  deep  violet. 

58.  Fuki-yose.  Varied  Color.  Late,  flowers  frail,  diameter  inches.  Violet 

calico  pattern  on  white. 

59.  HJana-aoi.  HollyhocTc.  Late,  flowers  firm,  diameter  6  inches.  Violet 

shaded  lines  on  white,  Eeverse  sides  of  perianth  violet.  Column  of 
style  branches  dark  violet. 

60.  Takara-asobi.  Treasure  Hunting.  (An  ancient  Japanese  pastime.)  Early, 

flowers  firm,  circular  form,  diameter  7  inches.  Bluish  violet  ground 
with  white  streaks. 
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61.  Shiga-no-uranami.  Eipples  of  Lalce  Biwa.  Early,  flowers  firm,  diameter  7 

inches.  Shade  of  color  is  same  as  the  preceding  only  little  deeper  hue. 

62.  Teruta.  Sun  shining  on  Bice  Fields.  (Name  of  a  Place.)  Mid-season, 

diameter  6  inches.  Light  violet  shading  on  white.  Areas  around  the 
yellow  spots  are  tinged  with  a  deep  violet  color  with  radiating  violet 
streaks. 

63.  Kasuga-no.  Kasuga  Plain.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  Ih  inches. 

Light  wisteria  violet  shaded  ground  with  deeper  streaks. 

64.  Ama-no-gawa.  Millcy  Way.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  6  inches. 

Bluish  violet,  shading  over  white. 

65.  Kosui-no-iro.  Color  of  the  Lalce.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  1\ 

inches.  Very  light  blue  ground  with  delicate  lines  of  same  blue. 

Monstrous  Flowers 

66.  Shuchu-ka.  Flowers  in  Wine.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  9  inches. 

Irregular  fluted  flowers  with  a  few  white  lines  on  the  reddish  violet 
ground.  There  are  some  accessory  petaloid  stamens. 

67.  Fuji-musume.  Wisteria’s  Laughter.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter 

8  inches.  Calico  pattern  in  reddish  and  bluish  violet.  Many  accessory 
petaloid  stamens.  This  was  created  at  Kotaka-yen  and  I  have  given  the 
name  myself. 

68.  Rish5-no-tama.  Jewel  of  Victory.  Mid-season,  flowers  frail,  diameter  7i 

inches.  Light  wisteria  violet  ground  with  deep  violet  streaks.  Eed- 
dish  violet  accessory  petaloid  stamens. 

69.  S5fu-ren.  Love  for  Husband.  Mid-season,  diameter  7i  inches.  Deep 

reddish  violet  calico  pattern.  There  are  irregular  accessory  petaloid 
stamens  besides  six  perianth  lobes. 

70.  Warai-hotei.  Jovial  God  of  Fortune.  Late,  flowers  firm,  diameter  9  inches. 

All  perianth  lobes  curled.  Wisteria  violet  shaded  ground  with  streaks 
of  same  hue.  The  reverse  side  of  perianth  violet.  A  bundle  of  acces¬ 
sory  petaloid  stamens  and  double  style  branches  standing  erect  from 
the  center  forming  likeness  of  a  head  of  a  lion, 

71.  Banri-fu.  Lady  of  Far  Distance.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  6^ 

inches.  Eeddish  violet  calico  pattern  and  deep  violet  lines  over  it  and 
trimmed  edges;  besides  six  perianth  lobes  there  are  accessory  petaloid 
stamens. 

72.  Shiun-no-taki.  Purple  Cloud  Waterfall.  Late,  diameter  10  inches.  White 

streaks  over  reddish  violet  ground.  Also  there  are  deep  violet  shadings 
surrounding  yellow  spots.  There  are  many  accessory  petaloid  stamens 
and  style  branches  standing  in  a  bunch  from  the  center. 

73.  Hddai.  The  Phoenix  Chair  of  the  Emperor.  Mid-season,  diameter  9  inches. 

Form  of  the  flower  and  color  resembles  No.  72. 

74.  Renjo-no-tama.  Precious  Stone.  Late,  flowers  frail,  diameter  9  inches. 

Perianth  lobes  like  silk  crepe,  light  wisteria  violet,  coarse  shading 
lines.  Accessory  petaloid  stamens  and  style  branches  stand  out  in  a 
bunch. 

75.  Karaori-nishiki.  Chinese  Brocade.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  7 

inches.  Wisteria  violet  and  reddish  violet  calico  patterns  with  accessory 
petaloid  stamens  and  style  branches. 

76.  Shishi-odori.  Lion  Dance.  Late,  flowers  firm,  diameter  71  inches.  Eeddish 

violet;  accessory  petaloid  stamens  stand  erect  from  the  center. 

Eare  Flowers 

77.  Koku-rhyo.  Blaclc  Dragon.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm.  Three  perianth 

left  lobes  deep  purple ;  the  blossom  does  not  fully  open  and  forms  the  shape 

of  a  jewel  marble. 

77.  Ryu-no-tsume.  Dragon’s  Claw.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm.  Three  perianth 
right  lobes;  the  bud,  which  does  not  open  fully,  is  joined  at  the  top  by  the 
adjacent  edges  of  the  perianth. 
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78.  Ryu-no-tsume.  Dragon’s  Claw.  Another  specimen  than  No.  77  (right); 

this  opens  more  than  the  preceding  variety. 

79.  Ryii-no-tama.  Dragon’s  Jewel.  Mid-season.  Light  reddish  violet;  this 

flower  does  not  open  fully. 

80.  Gyoku-horen.  Jewelled  Lotus.  Mid-season,  diameter  4  inches.  Three 

perianth  lobes;  light  reddish  violet  ground  -with  streaks  of  same  hue. 
Form  of  the  flower  resembles  a  lotus  flower,  hence  the  name. 

81.  Yae-katsumi.  Double  Hana-shobu.  Late,  flowers  firm,  diameter  6  inches. 

Falls  light  wisteria  violet  spots  on  white.  Standards  narrow,  lanceolate, 
dark  brown  violet ;  within  the  latter  there  are  three  large  accessory 
perianth  lobes  of  the  same  color.  The  style  branches  are  completely 
enclosed  by  the  accessory  perianth  and  invisible  from  the  outside.  Very 
rare  specimen. 

82.  Gin-gyoku.  Silver  Ball.  Early,  flowers  firm,  diameter  inches.  The  three 

perianth  lobes  form  a  ball  shaped  flower  or  Lotus  shaped  blossom. 
White. 

83.  Orizuru.  Folded  Paper  Crane.  Early,  flowers  firm,  diameter  5  inches. 

Edges  of  the  six  perianth  lobes  folded,  making  the  form  narrow  and 
long.  There  is  sometimes  a  bloom  half  opened  showing  white. 

84.  Jiini-hitoe.  Twelve-fold  Court  Dress.  Quadripetala.  Mid-season,  diameter 

7^  inches.  Perianth  lobes,  narrow  and  long.  The  number  of  falls  and 
standards  four.  Falls  deep  reddish  violet  and  standards  brighter  red¬ 
dish  violet. 

85.  Juni-hitoe.  Pentapetala.  Similar  to  the  preceding  except  for  the  number 

of  perianth  lobes.  Both  of  these  varieties  are  considered  rare  since 
breaking  the  fundamental  rule  of  three  parts  of  the  iris  flower  into  four 
and  five.  These  are  the  rarest  of  all  iris  flowers. 

86.  Seki-hokan.  Red  Jewelled  Crown.  Late,  diameter  6^  inches.  Perianth 

lobes  vary  from  eight  to  nine  or  ten.  Stamens  and  styles  also  more 
than  normal  numbers,  extending  from  four,  five,  to  seven  or  eight.  Be¬ 
sides  these  there  may  be  some  additional  irregular  or  imperfect  stamens. 
The  flower  is  generally  reddish  violet  but  style  branches  are  deep  violet. 
It  is  reproduced  from  Juni-hitoe.  Besides  this  specimen  there  is  one 
called  Shi-hokan  or  Violet  Jewelled  Crown.  The  form  is  the  same  as 
this  but  the  color  is  translucent  bluish  violet. 

Cla^s  of  Related  Varieties 
(Class  1) 

87.  Matsuba-gasane.  Pile  of  Pine  Leaves.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter 

71  inches.  Three  falls  broad  and  circular  in  form.  Broad  bands  of 
modulating  reddish  violet  on  white  ground.  Standards  small  oval  shape 
and  reddish  hue  is  stronger  than  in  outer  perianth. 

88.  Kamo-gawa.  Kamo  River.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  inches. 

The  form  and  color  are  much  like  the  preceding  but  margins  of  falls 
are  turned  upwards,  making  high  edges  like  a  receptacle. 

89.  Beni-aoi.  Red  HollyhocTc.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  7J  inches. 

The  form  of  flower  is  similar  to  Matsubagasane,  but  the  three  falls 
are  reddish  and  blue  violet  calico  patterns  on  white  ground;  standards 
very  clear  reddish  violet. 

(Class  2) 

90.  Aoi-guruma.  HollyJiocIc  Wheel.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter  6  inches. 

Pale  modulating  bluish  violet  ground  with  deeper  shade  of  streaks. 
Style  branches  are  reddish  violet;  the  six  large  perianth  lobes  forming 
shape  of  a  wheel. 

91.  Tagoto-no-tsuki.  Moon  Reflections  on  Rice  Fields.  Late,  flower  firm.  Six 

large  perianth  lobes;  dappled  pattern  in  reddish  and  bluish  violet; 
form  of  the  flower  is  similar  to  the  preceding  and  is  a  wheel  shape 
blossom. 
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(Class  3) 

92.  Izumi-gawa.  Izumi  Biver.  Late,  flowers  firm,  diameter  7  inches.  The  six 

perianth  lobes  circular  in  form;  deep  violet  veins  on  white  ground. 
Style  branches  and  accessory  structures  deep  violet. 

93.  Shii-no-ynki.  Snow-Covered  Violet  Bohe.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  diameter 

8  inches.  Three  petals ;  form  and  color  similar  to  Izumigawa,  although 
the  color  of  the  veins  is  slightly  paler. 

94.  Kamiyo-no-mukashi.  Age  of  the  Gods.  Early,  flowers  firm,  diameter  7 

inches.  Six  petals.  Eesembles  Izumi-gaAva  and  Shii-no-yuki,  but 
variegated  violet  color  is  more  evident. 

95.  Mana-zuru.  White-naped  Crane.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  circular  form, 

diameter  9  inches.  Six  large  perianth  lobes.  The  form  and  color  are 
similar  to  the  three  preceding  but  a  slight  touch  of  pale  violet  tint  over 
white  is  the  difference. 

(Class  4) 

96.  Chosei-den.  Palace  of  Longevity .  Mid-season,  floAvers  firm,  diameter  6 

inches.  Six  petals.  Standards  are  rather  small,  uniform  hue  of  clear 
pink,  white  streaks  at  center  of  petals,  giving  the  appearance  of  being 
bordered  with  pink  tone. 

97.  Tenjo-no-kamuri.  Angel’s  Crown.  Late,  floAvers  firm,  diameter  6  inches. 

Twelve  perianth  lobes.  There  are  the  following  peculiarities :  Falls 
and  standards  with  six  parts,  six  stamens,  six  imperfect  stamens,  six 
style  branches  and  six  chambers  of  ovary.  Pink  streaks  on  white 
ground  like  Chosei-den.  There  are  other  species  beside  this  showing 
more  or  less  irregular  features. 

(Class  5) 

98.  Yukari-no-shimo.  Violet  Frost.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm,  circular  form, 

diameter  6  inches.  Three  large  perianth  lobes.  Eeddish  violet  ground 
with  some  streaks,  margins  of  petals  are  trimmed  in  paler  tone,  Avhile 
the  color  of  the  standard  is  peony  red. 

99.  Horai-kyu.  Temple  of  Horai.  Mid-season,  floAvers  firm,  diameter  9  inches. 

Three  falls  deep  reddish  violet  Avitli  still  deeper  tone  in  the  veins.  The 
margins  are  trimmed  like  the  preceding. 

100.  5torige.  Great  Ban7ier  of  Bird  Plumage.  Mid-season,  flowers  firm, 
diameter  10  inches.  The  three  large  falls  have  a  paler  color  at  the 
margin  than  the  tAvo  preceding.  Standard  is  in  the  form  of  spoon, 
brownish  violet. 

101-105.  Color  sketches  of  forty  varieties,  illustrating  the  evolution  of  the 
color  in  garden  varieties. 

The  Evolution  of  Color 

The  color  of  the  wild  Hana-sh5bii  is  reddish  purple.  In  the 
process  of  the  development  of  the  cultivated  varieties  there  has 
been  a  great  change  in  the  color,  resulting  in  various  shades  of 
violet,  blue,  and  pink,  as  w^ell  as  varieties  wdiich  show  streaks, 
spottings,  dappled  and  calico  patterns.  In  Plates  101  to  105  some 
of  the  color  differences  are  reproduced  in  the  small  squares.  Each 
square  is  taken  from  the  variety  bearing  that  name  and,  altogether, 
forty  varieties  have  been  selected.  The  color  square  is  limited  to 
a  portion  of  an  outer  perianth  lobe  and  is  intended  to  represent  as 
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accurately  as  possible  the  prevailing  color  of  the  variety.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  different  plates  will  reveal  the  transition  from 
the  color  of  the  wild  type,  through  the  uniform  shades  of  red 
purple,  blue  purple  and  violet,  as  well  as  the  various  types  of 
veining  and  mottling  in  different  color  tones. 


HUNTING  FOR  RAREBITS.— II 

Ethel  Anson  S.  Peckham 

A  long  time  has  elapsed  since  the  first  rarebit  hunting  and  the 
grounds  were  far  apart,  the  first  off  the  coast  of  Maine  and  the  next 
in  the  swamps  of  Louisiana. 

An  excellent  way  to  start  such  an  expedition  is  to  do  just  as  did 
I,  in  the  spring  of  1931,  namely,  take  in  daffodils  on  the  way.  A 


Ill  Louisiana — ‘‘A  Veritable  Paradise  of  Irises.”  I.  citricrustata 
near  Jeanerette. 


glorious  day  spent  roving  in  company  with  Miss  Beirne,  the  many 
acres  of  the  Van  Waveren  farm  in  Gloucester  County,  Virginia, 
was  not  wasted,  it  helped  train  the  eye,  get  the  feet  and  leg  muscles 
in  order. 

I  was  met  at  the  station  in  New  Orleans  by  Dr.  Small  and  the 
‘‘Weed  Wagon.”  This  famous  vehicle,  property  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  is  a  Dodge  chassis  with  a  converted,  or  rather, 
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perverted  delivery-wagon  top.  This  means  two  strong  doors  behind 
to  hold  the  collected  plants  in  when  the  road  becomes  bumpy,  a  seat 
in  the  middle  capable  of  holding  three  at  a  squeeze,  and  room  for 
one  by  the  driver.  I  was  introduced  to  the  driver,  John  De  Wink- 
eler,  who  was  the  life  of  the  expedition,  the  general  handy  man 
who  remembered  everything  that  was  ever  necessary  to  remember, 
who  was  never  discouraged  but  bobbed  up  serenely  in  all  weathers, 
day  or  night,  who  got  unbelievable  speed  out  of  the  old  truck  and 
whose  sense  of  humor  and  nonsense  was  unbounding.  Born  in 
Quebec,  a  resident  of  Miami,  in  him  was  brought  together  the  best 
that  comes  from  the  old  and  new  of  pioneering.  No  botanist,  yet 
knowing  many  plants,  an  intelligent  observer,  he  had  a  pithy  and 
telling  remark  for  every  occasion. 


The  ^ ‘Weed  Wagon ’ ’  way  ‘ ‘ Down  River ’ ’ — and  some  ‘ ‘ Cajons. ’ ’ 

The  work  is  hard  on  an  expedition  such  as  this,  flowering  time  is 
short,  much  ground  has  to  be  covered  in  that  time.  Distances  are 
great,  rumors  of  new  irises  come  from  widely  separated  parts  and 
nearly  always  there  is  one  wide  river  to  cross” — on  a  ferry. 

No  time  was  wasted  that  first  morning;  some  ladies  were  to  ^'tag 
along”  so  we  went  to  the  Municipal  Nursery  where  we  found  Mr. 
Alexander  with  a  color-chart,  magnifying  glass,  etc.,  making  care¬ 
ful  descriptions  and  measurements  of  beautiful  species  and  forms 
collected  several  days  before.  A  long  trough  held  the  plants,  their 
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masses  of  flowers,  purple,  blue,  pink,  claret,  and  copper  hanging 
over  the  side.  Just  to  see  that  galaxy  of  varieties,  each  perfectly 
suitable  for  a  garden  and  none  yet  known  in  horticulture,  would 
have  been  worth  the  long  railway  journey.  Mr.  Alexander  was 
struggling  with  a  new  color-chart,  claimed,  of  course,  by  its  makers 
to  have  more  hundreds  of  gradations  than  any  previous  one,  and 
the  same  old  thing  was  happening  to  him  that  happens  to  every¬ 
body  who  tries  to  fix  the  colors  of  an  iris  by  chart  or  by  any  me¬ 
dium.  They  did  not  fit.  He  said,  in  despair,  “They  are  always 
just  between  two  tones.”  That  precious  book  went  to  bed  wdth  him 
but  the  colors  remained  elusive ! 

We  then  betook  ourselves  but  a  little  way  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  to  a  veritable  paradise  of  irises.  They  grew  in  swathes  in  a 


Mr.  Alexander  and  Dr.  Small  waiting  for  sacks. 


sort  of  meadow  beset  with  trees  here  and  there  and,  where  a  swamp 
began  below  the  boles  of  great  cypresses,  they  ran  out  in  patches 
into  the  water.  This  place  dries  up  in  summer  as  these  irises  would 
not  persist  with  water  over  them  all  the  year  and  in  the  north  we 
must  grow  them  in  even  drier  situations,  for  water  frozen  into  ice 
among  their  feet  they  cannot  abide.  I  stood  off  at  first,  not  having 
opened  my  trunk,  then  lost  my  head  on  perceiving  a  particular 
beauty,  and  rushed  head  and  feet  long  into  the  muck  to  ruin  my 
shoes.  The  mud  is  “gumbo,”  a  grey,  putty-like  substance  that 
clings  together  and  resembles  chewing-gum.  It  will  not  shake  off 
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the  plants  one  digs  and  has  to  be  pried  loose.  It  stains  all  clothing 
with  which  it  conies  in  contact.  It  clings  to  your  feet  and  tries  to 
pull  your  shoes  off  and  succeeds  if  you  have  not  the  right  kind. 

The  peculiarly  sad.  thing  about  these  Louisiana  irises  is  that  the 
greatest  variation  in  color  is  found  in  that  part  of  the  state  that  is 
close  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  indeed  the  city  has  spread  out  to 
destroy  many  locations  and  now,  where  once  was  a  great  field  of 
many  acres  of  gorgeous  color,  there  are  only  a  few  scattered  patches 
of  irises  among  the  other  ‘‘weeds”  and  the  land  is  given  over  to  a 
“dump”  where  repose  old  freight-cars,  beds,  boilers,  radios,  wash- 
tubs,  shoes,  everything  that  nobody  wants  and  with  which  an  Amer¬ 
ican  public  loves  to  decorate  vacant  lots.  One  of  our  best  finds,  a 


‘‘And  Hacked  off  their  Tops  with  a  Machette. ” 


yellow  vinicolor,  was  growing  just  behind  three  automobiles  which 
had  been  abandoned  on  a  corner  near  a  “dog  wagon.” 

The  swamps  in  which  these  irises  grow  dry  off  very  quickly  in 
spring.  Places  we  had  almost  had  to  wade  through  and  where  we 
had  made  crossings  with  logs  as  a  sort  of  bridge,  after  two  dry 
days,  were  quite  negotiable.  Nearly  all  the  fields  have  drainage 
ditches  in  them  at  wide  intervals.  In  old,  long  abandoned  fields, 
where  naturally  the  best  patches  of  irises  would  be,  these  ditches 
were  much  overgrown  with  waterplants  and  sedges,  hibiscus,  etc. 
Sometimes  there  were  willows  along  them  and  dead  stumps  in  the 
water  and  snakes  draped  about  upon  them.  Some  places  were  in- 
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fested  with  Cotton-moiitli  Moccasins  and  Kattlers  were  heard  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  distance.  One  innocent-looking  field  of  buttercups, 
waist-high  (a  small  flowered  variety  but  with  very  thick  branching 
growth)  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  me  until  Mr.  Alexander  and  I 
met  a  Cotton-mouth  among  the  buttercups.  We  despatched  him 
with  the  aid  of  a  trusty  machette  but  it  can  well  be  imagined  how 
often  I  went  into  such  a  place  without  that  weapon  to  beat  the 
bushes  and  plants  each  side  and  before  me  as  I  pushed  along!  Not 
only  was  the  machette  a  weapon,  but  a  useful  tool  for  cutting  the 
tops  and  ends  of  rhizomes  off  iris  plants.  We  dug  them  with  a 
short  pick  that  had  a  sharp  point  one  way  and  a  sharp  grub-hoe  the 
other.  One  could  never  have  got  the  roots  up  with  a  spade  or 
trowel.  Those  that  we  did  not  describe  at  once  rode  to  the  nursery 
with  flowers  on.  Others  were  tied  in  bundles,  labeled  and  their 
heads  hacked  off.  Into  sacks  they  then  went  to  be  stored  in  the 
‘W^agon.  ”  These  sacks  were  heavy  to  haul  and  sometimes  they 
were  sodden  wet  to  leak  and  dribble  down  a  patient  back. 

Before  the  ‘'bayous’’  were  dredged  and  the  mud  thrown  out 
along  the  banks  there  were  many  irises  growing  along  the  river¬ 
sides.  Now  they  are  only  in  patches  where  mud  was  not  too  thick 
for  them  to  push  through.  The  species  most  abundant  is  probably 
7.  gig anticaer idea  and  the  next  7.  f  idva.  Great  variations  of  color 
are  not  found  unless  these  two  seem  to  have  been  together  or  else 
perhaps  7.  vinicolor  and  7.  gig  anticaer  idea  may  have  crossed.  The 
latter  is  a  handsome  thing,  far  finer  than  the  hexagona  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  for  so  many  years  but  one  gets  bored  with  it  when  look¬ 
ing  for  new  things  if  it  appears  too  persistently  and  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  it  is  the  only  iris  in  sight — large  sweeps  of  pale  blue  and 
rarely,  an  albino. 

While  there  are  certainly  many  distinct  species  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  forms  of  them  and  these  forms  are  usually  what  the  hor- 
ticulturalist  would  prefer  for  his  garden.  Vinicolor,  violipur- 
pitrea,  chrysophoenicea,  chrysaeola,  regalis,  ridbicimcla,  miracidosa, 
oenantha  are  all  species  of  great  horticultural  value  but  a  pink 
gig  anticaer  idea,  pale  blue  and  pale  pink,  very  tall  and  large-flow¬ 
ered  which  was  discovered  in  a  ditch  way  “down  river”  was,  to  my 
eye,  even  more  lovely  than  some  blue  creature  that  caused  the  real 
botanists  of  the  expedition  thrills.  Several  tomato-pink,  streaked 
forms  of  chrysaeola  would  look  very  w^ell  in  the  garden  with  the 
pale  blues  of  giganticaerulea  to  set  them  off. 
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‘‘Giant  Thistles  More  than  Nine  Feet  Tall.” 
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Roadsides  were  attractive  in  some  places  with  the  beautiful, 
large  flowers  of  pink  Hartmannia  speciosa  (Oenothera  speciosa) , 
and  we  found  it  in  white  also  and  a  smaller  flowered,  darker  red- 
pink  species.  Herhertia  Drummondiana,  an  irid  with  grey  blue 
flowers  on  stems  about  seven  inches  high,  bloomed  in  large  colonies 
in  one  iris  field  at  the  feet  of  giant  thistles  more  than  nine  feet  tall. 
These  are  a  pale  pink  with  silvery  foliage,  the  whole  plant  ruthless 
in  its  scratchings  and  tearings,  but  immensely  decorative.  Some 
woodlands  were  charming  to  pass  through,  with  great  live-oaks, 
hollies,  “Spanish  moss”  and  many,  many  lovely  migrating  birds 
but  there  were  no  irises  there  and  so  we  got  by  as  quickly  as  we 
could  to  keep  Dr.  Small  from  seeing  a  new  palm.  I  felt  jealous  of 


Dug  them  with  a  Pick.” 


all  time  put  on  other  plants,  though  when  we  were  driving  from  one 
location  to  another,  sugar-cane,  rice-fields,  potatoes  and  celotex 
warehouses  held  my  attention. 

The  weather?  Yes.,  I  went  prepared  for  heat  so  it  was  fright¬ 
fully  cold  and  I  donned  not  only  my  own  two  sweaters  but  two  of 
Mr.  Alexander’s  and  one  night,  when  we  were  trying  to  get  back 
to  “The  River”  before  dawn,  to  sit  on  the  floor  of  the  truck,  head 
down  on  the  seat  out  of  the  draught  was  the  only  comfort  forthcom¬ 
ing.  A  huge,  conical  water-tower,  silvery  in  the  moonlight  ap¬ 
peared  certainly  as  a  snow-capped  mountain  and  I  thought  we  had 
reached  the  Arctic  regions.  Yes — it  was  cold  I 
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We  cannot  expect  that  these  irises,  though  hardy  up  north,  will 
grow  to  the  heights  they  do  in  this  rich  ‘‘gumbo.’’  Fulva,  ten  feet 
tall  was  photographed  in  one  place.  Who  ever  expected  to  see  that 
species  that  height  ?  I  dug  a  dark,  velvety  blue  thing  they  claimed 
for  a  new  species  (I.  iodantha),  a  flaunting,  huge  affair  to  make 
Souv.  DE  Mme.  Gaudichau  and  Blue  Velvet  hang  their  heads  in 
shame,  and  am  hoping  for  the  best ;  but  one  never  know^s.  Oenantha 
seems  to  be  the  best  grower  when  brought  north  and  I  believe  it  will 
prove  the  Honorabile  of  this  group — to  grow  over  all  others  and 
exterminate  them.  It  is  quite  attractive,  wide,  flat  and  floppy, 
wine-colored  and  floriferous.  We  called  it  the  “floppy  vinicolor” 
at  first  before  it  got  its  real  name  and  it  withstands  our  winters 
well  without  covering.  Peat-moss  seems  to  be  just  the  thing  for 
these  Louisiana  irises.  I  notice  the  roots  die  away  after  flowering 
and  the  rhizomes  can  be  pulled  up  easily.  After  a  rain  or  two  the 
roots  grow  again,  but  not  from  the  extremity  of  the  rhizome  fur- 
therest  from  the  stem.  That  gradually  dies  away,  withers  and 
dries  up  so  they  grow  out  from  a  centre  and  that  gradually  becomes 
empty.  They  are  gross  feeders  and  are  in  search  of  new  food. 
They  are  hungry  all  the  time  like  the  assistants  on  a  botanical  ex¬ 
pedition  !  Never  before  had  I  had  to  wonder  when  I’d  see  food !  A 
“second-rate  dog-wagon”  appearing  in  the  wilderness  after  the 
objective  of  our  day  had  been  attained  and  collected  was  “enow,” 
but  Dr.  Small  brushed  by  them  before  we  had  made  our  collections 
as  obliviously  as  we  the  palm-trees!  I  soon  learned  to  stow  a  bag 
of  cakes  or  fruit  under  the  sacks  to  be  surreptitiouslju  pulled  forth 
and  sampled.  But  it  was  not  all  stern  and  unrelenting,  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  and  I  made  the  welkin  ring  with  our  carolings  as  we  bounded 
along  gravelly,  dusty  roads.  We  rode  with  the  Valkyries,  we 
chorused  with  the  Pilgrims,  we  went  to  prison  with  Siberians,  we 
went  “Down  the  Petersky”  and  were  borne  patiently  with  by  the 
good  Doctor  who  claimed  he  never  recognized  a  tune,  not  even 
Schubert  unfinished,  and  he  always  got  in  the  last  word  even  on 
that  memorable  occasion  when  Mr.  Alexander  appeared,  dragging 
by  the  horn,  a  large  cow-skull  I  had  given  him  to  carry  out  to  the 
road  for  me,  remarking,  “Here’s  Mrs.  Peckham’s  skull,”  he  calmly 
returned,  ‘  ‘  Is  that  all  you  brought  of  her  ?  ’  ’ 
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American  Iris  Society  Test  Gardens 

Who  and  Where  They  Are — What  They  Need 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.  Dr.  John  W.  Hyde,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Landscape  Gardening,  in  charge.  A  Test  Garden  for  study 
and  experimental  work.  Needs  plants  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Bearded  but 
especially  of  Beardless. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  1000  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Dr. 
Geo.  M.  Eeed  in  charge.  Test  Gardens  for  Beardless  Irises  making  a  special 
study  of  Japanese  varieties.  Pests  and  diseases  studied  here.  New  Japanese, 
New  Siberian,  Beardless  species,  Oncocyclus  and  Eegelia  varieties  required. 
Communication  in  regard  to  Beardless  varieties  invited. 

Cornell  University,  Dept,  of  Floriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Alfred  M. 
S.  Pridham  in  charge.  General  Test  Garden  making  special  test  for  hardiness, 
synonymy  and  horticultural  studies.  Large  collection  standard  varieties.  Needs 
all  newer  varieties  including  Bulbous.  Dwarf  Bearded  test  being  made  by  Dr. 
Albert  H.  Wright.  Two  plants  of  each  of  these  may  be  sent  to  him  that  they 
can  be  studied  in  two  plots. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Prof.  E.  C.  Volz  in  charge.  General  Test  Garden  with  large  collection.  All 
experimental  work.  Needs  only  the  newest  varieties. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas.  Prof.  E.  J. 
Barnett  in  charge.  General  Test  Garden  for  all  experimental  work  both  scien¬ 
tific  and  horticultural.  Needs  best  standard  varieties,  new  varieties  and  species. 

Macdonald  College,  Quebec,  Canada.  Prof.  T.  G.  Bunting  in  charge.  Test 
Garden  for  all  experimental  work.  Collection  of  standard  varieties  and  species. 
Need  newer  varieties,  species  and  bulbous.  American  originations  especially 
desired.  Please  let  Prof.  Bunting  know  what  you  can  send  and  he  will  send 
you  a  permit  number  for  entry  of  the  plants  into  Canada. 

Marsh  Botanical  Garden,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Dr.  Geo. 
C.  Nichols  in  charge.  Dr.  Ealph  G.  Van  Name,  168  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven 
representing  A.  I.  S.  Good  collection  of  better  sorts.  Need  newest  varieties. 
Beardless,  Bearded. 

Minnesota,  University  of.  University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Prof.  A.  E. 
Longley  in  charge.  Mr.  Eobert  Schreiner,  Eoute  1,  Eiverview  Sta.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  for  A.  I.  S.  Newest  varieties  of  Bearded,  Beardless  needed. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  P.  A.  Kohl  in  charge. 
General  Test  Garden  with  a  large  collection  and  desiring  all  new  varieties. 
Bearded,  Beardless  or  Bulbous  and  species  to  complete  collection  and  provide 
material  for  various  tests  and  display. 

Morton  Arboretum,  Lisle,  DuPage  Co.,  Ill.  Mr.  C.  E.  Godshalk  in  charge. 
General  Test  and  Display  Garden  for  all  kinds  of  irises.  New  varieties  desired. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mr.  K.  M. 
Boynton  in  charge.  Test  Garden  for  Bearded  varieties.  Trial  Garden  for 
seedlings.  Breeding  Garden  for  species  under  direction  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Stout. 
Dr.  J.  K.  Small  is  testing  and  describing  new  species  collected  by  him.  New 
varieties  of  Bearded  and  Beardless  needed.  Seedlings  sent  in  for  trial  should 
be  marked  ^  ‘  Seedlings  for  Trial.  ’  ^ 

Oklahoma,  The  University  of.  Norman,  Oklahoma.  Prof.  E.  H.  Moore 
in  charge.  Needs  all  standard  and  new  varieties  of  Bearded,  Beardless,  Bulbous 
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Beardless  Iris 

In  our  1932  catalogue  we  offer  a  very  complete  listing  of  both 
Bearded  Iris  and  Beardless  Species.  The  Bearded  list  contains  all 
the  best  standard  varieties,  including  Dwarf  and  Intermediate  sec¬ 
tions,  and  the  finest  selected  Novelties.  The  Beardless  list  includes 
the  standard  Beardless  and  many  rare  Species,  also  many  of  the 
newly  discovered  Louisiana  species. 


COLLECTION  “I” 

$2.00 

Perry’s  Blue 
Snow  Queen 
Aurea 
Monaurea 
Ochroleuca 

Catalog  on  request 

Cash  with  order 


COLLECTION  “G’ 

$3.00 

D.  K.  Williamson 

Foliosa 

Fulva 

Fulvala 

Prismatica 

Shrevei 

Pseudacorus 

Versicolor 

V.  Kermesina 

Sisyrinchium 


COLLECTION  “J” 

$12.00 

Carolina 

Chrysophoenicia 

Elephantina 

Fulva  Ext.  brt.  red 

Giganticoerulea 

Vinicolor 


September  Delivery 


ROYAL  IRIS  GARDENS 

J.  C.  Nicholls,  Jr.,  Prop.  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


Specialists  in  growing 
PERENNIAI.S-AI.PrNE  and 
ROCK  GARDEN  PEANTS 
Splendid  collections  of  all 
Herbaceous  Plants,  hardy  to 
Great  Lakes  Region  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  lists. 

Naperville  Nurseries,  Inc., 
Naperville,  Illinois 


YELLOW  IRISES 

Select  7  post  paid  for  $1.00 
Amber,  Aurea,  Autumn  Glow,  Chalice, 
Colias,  Empire,  Etta,  Gold  Imperial, 
Helge,  Garden  Yellow,  Mrs,  Neubronner, 
Shekinah,  Soledad,  Sunset,  Virginia 
Moore. 

Grown  in  the  fertile  limestone  soil  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley. 

Hearthstone  Iris  Gardens. 

M.  Berry  Doub.  Hagerstown,  Md. 


Rare  Irises — 1200  Varieties 

FROM  THE  SMALLEST— 

TO  THE  TALLEST 
Early,  mid-season,  late. — Iris  for  every 
purpose.  Pogocylus,  Regelias,  Oncocy- 
clus,  Siberians,  Japanese,  Spurias, 
Evansias  or  Crested  Iris.  Write  for 
Catalogue. 

ROBERT  WAYMAN 

Box  E,  Bayside,  Long  Island,  N.  T. 

IRISES 

PEONIES 

Standard  and  Originations. 

J.  C.  NICHOLLS 

Ithaca,  New  York 

V _ 


CHOICE  IRISES 

grown  at 

SUNNYSIDE  GARDENS 

1932  Catalog  now  ready. 

Get  my  prices  before  placing 
your  order. 

L.  MERTON  GAGE 

Natick,  Mass. 

— — - 
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J.  MARION  SHULL 

Artist — Plant  Breeder  specializing  in 
Iris. 

207  Raymond  St.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Introductions  include  Coppersmith, 
Elaine,  Julia  Marlowe,  L’Aiglon,  Moon 
Magic  (1931),  Morning  Splendor,  Noc¬ 
turne,  Sequoiah,  Tropic  Seas. 

Author  of  “  Rainbow  Fragments, 

A  Garden  Book  of  the  Iris,”  1931. 


Two 

Outstanding 

NEW  IRIS 

ALTA  CALIFORNIA  (Molir- 
Mitchell,  1931 

“To  the  Yellows  as  Purissima 
to  the  Whites.  ’  ’  By  Par  the 
Greatest  Advance  in 
Yellows  to  Date. 

RUBEO  (Mohr-Mitchell,  1931) 
The  Big,  bold  Ruby  Red  Iris 
which  Sets  a  New  Stand¬ 
ard  Among  the  Off¬ 
spring  of  Cardi¬ 
nal. 

Our  catalog  shows  Rubeo  in 
natural  colors;  accurately  de¬ 
scribes  Ronda  and  Natividad, 
the  1932  Mohr-Mitchell  intro¬ 
ductions,  and  Bronze  Beacon 
(Salbach,  1932);  also  tells  of 
Comstock  (Salbach,  1932)  an 
iris  that  is  a  distinct  new 
“break”  for  breeders. 


The  100  Best  Iris 

Considered  in  the  balance  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  are  listed  in 

An  Iris  Lovers’  Catalog 

The  world’s  most  complete  interest¬ 
ing  and  informing  treatise  on  the 
modern  Iris.  An  Iris  book  of  lasting 
value. 

.4  copy  to  every  Iris  lover  for  the  asking 

SCHREINER’S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Box  103,  Riverview  Sta.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


TREE  PEONIES~" 

Twenty  of  the  newest  varieties 


available  from  our  collection  of 
450.  Write  for  list. 


FRENCH  LILACS 

Eighty  distinct  varieties 
now  available  from  our  col¬ 
lection  of  180  French  Hybrids.  List  on 
application.  . 

Farr  NurseryCo.,Baxl23.Weiser  Park.Pa. 


DOMINION 

Iris  Collection 

Cantata,  Rasakura,  Sandakan, 
Talwar,  Yatagan  —  $30.50  value 
for  $17.50.  Ask  for  complete  Iris 
Catalog. 

Longfield  Iris  Farm 

429  Market  St.,  Bluffton,  Indiana 


The  Glen  Road  Iris  Gardens 

Issue  a  catalogue  each  year 
containing 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 
And  a  critical  selection  of 
STANDARD  VARIETIES 
GRACE  STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY  FARMS,  MASS. 


- - - - 

The  American 

Rose  Society 
Invites 

Members  of  the  American  Iris 
Society  who  also  enjoy  roses  to 
unite  with  it  in  improving  and 
furthering  the  enjoyment  of  roses 
throughout  the  world. 

The  American  Rose  Annual, 
sent  to  each  member  every  year, 
describes  all  the  new  roses  and 
is  packed  with  information  and 
inspiration  for  rose  growers. 

The  American  Rose  Quarterly 
deals  with  current  exhibitions, 
meetings,  rose  pilgrimages,  roster 
of  members,  etc. 

“  What  Every  Rose  Grower 
Should  Know,”  the  Society’s  book 
of  instructions  for  rose-growing, 
is  sent  to  each  member. 

The  Committee  of  Consulting 
Rosarians  will  give  free  advice 
on  all  rose  subjects. 

Dues  $3.50  per  year 
Three  years  for  $10.00 
Address 

Secretary,  American  Rose  So¬ 
ciety,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

_ _ _ J 
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SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 
BULLETIN 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


Until  the  present  issue  of  the  New  Peony  Manual  is  ex¬ 
hausted  the  Directors  of  the  American  Peony  Society  have 
reduced  the  price  to  $3.15^  delivered.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
50%  from  former  price  and  was  prompted  to  meet  present 
conditions  and  make  it  possible  for  every  garden  lover  to 
obtain  a  copy,  which  at  present  price  is  below  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  mamial  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  kind  and 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  any  peony  admirer. 
Membership  in  the  American  Peony  Society^  four 
splendid  bulletins^  together  with  the  peony  manual 
for  $6.00. 

Act  quick  if  you  desire  a  manual  as  at  this  low 
price  we  expect  to  soon  dispose  of  the  balance  of 
books  on  hand.  Address  all  communications  and  re¬ 
mittances  to, 

W.  F.  Christman,  Secretary, 

American  Peony  Society, 

Northbrook,  Ill. 

% _ — -  —  - — - - - 


- - - — - - - ^ 

A  Quality  Collection 

A,  L  S,  Members  only 
1  Grand  Monarch 
1  Farandole 
1  Elizabeth  Egelberg 

$13.50  value  for  $6.50 

Quality  Gardens 

Freeport,  Ill. 


,  -  ,,  J 

“Fine  Sass  Special” 

Buto  $  .60  Chestnut  ...  $  .30 

Euphony  ...  .75  Giant  King  .  1.00 

King  Tut  . . .  1.00  Lochinvar  . .  .25 

Midgard  ...  .80  Nebraska  . .  .75 

Omaha  .....  .80  Prairie  Gold  .SO 

Sun  God  . . .  1.00  Trostringer  .  .30 

Pull  dozen  . . .  $6.00 


Order  $2.00  and  up  Postpaid 
Hill  Iris  &  Peony  Farm 
I<afoutaine  Kansas 


Notable 

Introductions 

For  1932 

Ningal  Nanook 

Theodolinda 

Kenwood  Elysian 

Complete  information  on  these 
outstanding  Iris  in  our  new 
1932  catalog. 

In  addition,  this  list  includes 
an  interesting  discussion  on 
Iris  during  the  past  ten  years, 
new  information  on  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season  of  dwarfs,  and  a 
classification  of  Japanese  vari¬ 
eties  as  to  color. 

An  interesting  and  authorita¬ 
tive  reference.  Sent  to  any 
Iris  lover  on  request. 

KENWOOD  lEIS  GARDENS 

R.  B.  No.  10,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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IRIS 

EASTER  MORN 

(H.M.  A.  I.  S.) 

Reported  as  the  first  iris  to  be 
scored  100  by  an  accredited  judge, 
this  is  truly  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
troduction. 

We  also  offer  three  other  1932  in¬ 
troductions  that  were  awarded 
Honorable  Mention  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Iris  Society. 

RED  FLARE 
THEME 
RAE 

If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  our 
1932  catalogue,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  send  one  upon  request. 

C.  S.  MILLIKEN 

Southern  California  Iris  Gardens 
970  New  York  Avenue 
Pasadena,  California 


MEDIA 


UPPER  BANK 

IRISES 

Rare  Alpines  and  Perennials 

NURSERIES 


PA. 


PEONIES  PAY 

fine  profits  from  both  Flowers  and 
Roots.  Our  21st  Annual  Wholesale 
Catalog  tells  you  how.  We  grow  only 
the  Best  of  the  Old  and  New  Varieties, 
and  offer  them  to  you  at  Attractive 
Prices. 

HARMEL  PEONY  COMPANY, 

Berlin,  Maryland. 


IRIS 

W.  R.  Dykes 

apply 

H.  CHADBURN  (A.  I.  S.) 
Middleton,  Saxmundham,  England 
£2-10-0  Cash  with  order 


IRISES 

You  will  want  the  better,  rare 
European  and  American  introduc¬ 
tions  such  as  DEPUTE  NOMBLOT, 
MAD  SEROUGE,  BLUE  VELVET, 
EGYPT,  RED  DOMINION,  and 
etc.  Hardy  Minnesota  grown 
roots  that  have  the  stamina  and 
vigor  to  grow  and  bloom.  If  you 
are  not  on  our  mailing  list  ask  for 
our  illustrated  catalog  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  of  Iris.  Visitors  welcome. 
Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Growers  of  Iris,  Gladiolus,  and 
Peony  novelties. 

RIVERVIEW  GARDENS 

909  Winslow  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


New  Introductions — 
American  and  European  Novelties 

RARE  SPECIES  AND  VARIE¬ 
TIES— Japanese,  Dutch, 

Spanish  and  Siberian 
AND  GOOD  OLD  IRISES 

The  best  of  all  the  introductions 
from  this  and  other  countries. 
Many  varieties  not  heretofore 
offered  for  sale. 

RETAIL  AND  WHOLESALE 
PRICE  LISTS 

Not  the  cheapest  but  due  to 
economical  field  production 
better  plants  for  less  than  they 
can  be  secured  for  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 

AN  IRIS  LOVER’S  GUIDE 

Free  to  customers — 

25  cents  to  others. 

It  will  make  and  save  you  money. 

This  is  more  than  a  cata¬ 
logue.  It  is  an  indispensable 
reference  volume  of  112  pages 
that  puts  the  new  ones  where 
they  belong. 

More  than  1000  of  the  world’s 
best  irises  are  accurately  de¬ 
scribed,  with  both  exhibition 
and  garden  ratings  and  much 
other  information  not  otherwise 
readily  available. 

Treholme  Gardens 

Earl  Wooddell  Sheets,  Owner. 

1831  Lament  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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FREE — Sample  Copy  Flower  Grower 

A  magazine  specially 
edited  for  gardening 
enthusiasts.  Intensely 
practical,  stimulat¬ 
ing,  helpful.  Unlike 
any  other.  Paste  this 
adv.  on  postal  or  en¬ 
close  in  envelope  with 
name  and  address ; 
we’ll  mail  sample 
copy. 

FLOWER  GROWER 
126  No.  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Iris  Root  Rot 
Delphinium  “Blacks” 

CUPRO— JABONITE 

For  prevention  and  control  of 
Iris  Root  rot 

1  Found  Sprinkler  cans  $1.00  post  paid — 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write — 

Geo.  C.  Gordon  Chemical  Company 
1406-8  West  9— Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  IRIS  SOCIETY 

(of  England) 

Application  for  membership 
in  The  Iris  Society  may  be 
sent  direct  to  the  American 
Iris  Society  office.  Make 
check  for  dues  ($2.85)  pay¬ 
able  to  American  Iris  Society; 
send  it  to  Science  Press 
Printing  Co.,  Lime  &  Green 
Streets,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Mark 
it  plainly  ‘^For  dues  for  The 
Iris  Society  (of  England)” 
and  print  your  name  and 
address. 
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To  You! 


Since  you  are  a  member  of  The  American  Iris  Society, 
it  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  you  are  a  rather 
special  sort  of  gardener,  a  person  with  more  than 
average  vision  and  imagination.  As  such  a  gardener 
of  course  you  look  for  special  things  in  all  garden 
fields.  Have  you  discovered  the  NATIONAL  HOET- 
ICULTUEAL  MAGAZINE,  published  quarterly  by 
The  American  Horticultural  Society? 

It  is  the  special  garden  quarterly  in  America,  written 
for  persons  like  yourself,  not  for  the  dull  who  need  a 
program,  not  for  the  horticulturally  blind  and  lame 
who  need  second-hand  sight  and  verbal  crutches,  but 
for  the  intelligent  who  like  to  read,  who  like  to  study, 
who  prefer  a  new  word  or  two  regularly,  who  have 
courage  not  to  follow  fashion  too  blindly,  who  believe 
in  gardening  as  much  for  the  delights  of  mind  and 
spirit  as  for  the  cultural  blue  ribbons  of  the  shows. 
Try  sending  three  dollars  to  Mr.  D.  Victor  Lumsden, 
Secretary,  1629  Columbia  Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  will  bring  you  iris  notes  and  much  else. 
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THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 


RATINGS,  1932 

Based  on  Reports  from  Accredited  Judges 
Sherman  R.  Duffy 

This,  the  third  symposium  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  follows 
the  trend  of  the  times, — deflation.  It  shows,  in  general  averages, 
a  little  more  than  10  per  cent  reduction  in  the  values  of  the  1927 
symposium,  the  differences  ranging  from  3  to  26  per  cent  in  com¬ 
parable  test  lists  taken. 

The  90 ’s  of  the  former  list  have  disappeared  into  lower  classes. 
The  go’s  of  the  1927,  for  the  most  part,  have  disappeared  from  the 
list,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  The  60 ’s  of  the  present  list  and  lesser 
figures  will  follow  the  same  path. 

This  symposium  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  forty-seven  aC' 
credited  judges  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  They  have  listed 
1400  odd  irises,  the  large  majority  of  them  newer  irises.  Not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  of  the  judges  paid  any  attention  to  the  old  irises. 
Those  who  did  specialize  in  antiques  cleaned  them  up  and  refinished 
them  so  thoroughly  there  seems  little  use  in  cluttering  up  future 
symposiums  with  irises  that  have  been  in  commerce  for  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  years  and  which  have  already  been  rated  three  times 
and  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms.  Those  of  enduring  fine  quality 
are  indicated. 

The  number  of  new  irises  which  have  appeared  in  the  last  few 
years  is  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  the  entire  list  in  the  last  .sym¬ 
posium.  Due  to  this  fact  the  ratings  are  spread  so  thinly  over  this 
great  field  that  the  greatest  number  of  judges  rating  a  single  iris 
is  nineteen,  less  than  half  the  total  of  forty-seven  sending  in  rat¬ 
ings.  However,  as  the  ratings  were  made  by  accredited  judges  and, 
for  the  most  part,  judges  of  wide  experience,  even  single  ratings 
have  value. 

Ratings  of  such  a  small  number  to  an  iris  are  not  as  satisfactory 
as  when  we  can  have  the  average  of  from  at  least  ten  to  twenty  or 
more.  That  will  come  as  the  judges  realize  the  importance  of  the 
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work  and  that  it  can  be  done  very  easily  and  quickly  under  the  new 
loose  leaf  scoring  system  inaugurated  this  year  which  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  tabulate  the  entire  list  during  leisure  moments  in  less  than 
two  weeks  after  the  last  list  was  in. 

The  lists  were  to  close  August  1  in  order  to  get  the  table  to  the 
printers  by  September  1.  They  were  held  open  two  weeks  after 
compilation,  correcting  the  figures  as  the  very  late  lists  were  re¬ 
ceived,  some  being  received  too  late  to  be  included. 

An  annual  symposium  is  readily  feasible  if  the  judges  will  give 
full  co-operation  in  filing  their  ratings  when  they  make  them  or 
within  a  short  time  thereafter  as  there  seems  really  no  good  reason 
to  hold  them  back  for  two  months  after  making  them.  It  would  be 
a  simple  matter  as  the  slips  are  filled  out,  the  total  added  up,  and 
the  comments  added  to  drop  them  into  the  mail  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
this  suggestion  will  be  taken  kindly  in  the  future.  With  a  close  at 
an  earlier  date  it  would  have  been  possible  to  include  comparative 
ratings  with  the  last  symposium,  names  of  originators  and  date  of 
introduction  which  required  considerable  checking  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  of  new  irises  many  of  which  were  rated  without 
the  originator’s  name  or  the  date. 

A  new  symposium  was  badly  needed.  The  figures  of  five  years 
ago  were  not  at  all  representative  of  present  day  values.  It  was 
unfair  to  ask  dealers  to  publish  them  in  the  face  of  the  newer  and 
better  irises  which  had  no  ratings.  Even  though  the  rating  list 
lacks  in  numbers  of  judges  to  the  individual  iris,  it  at  least  gives 
an  indication  as  to  the  value  of  many  of  the  newcomers. 

The  judges. have  shown  an  independence  of  thought  and  judg¬ 
ment  highly  commendable.  There  seems  to  have  been  not  the  slight¬ 
est  attention  paid  to  high  prices  of  novelties  or  foreign  introduc¬ 
tions.  Some  judges  did  not  hesitate  to  refuse  to  rate,  in  two  cases, 
$50  irises,  and  declare  they  were  not  needed  because  too  close  to 
existing  varieties.  Others  were  recommended  for  discard.  These 
recommendations  will  provoke  great  and  valuable  discussion  as 
some  of  the  irises  which  appear  with  a  ‘‘not  needed”  marking  are, 
aside  from  close  likeness  to  other  irises,  of  90%  quality.  Ratings 
of  less  than  70,  certainly  60  or  less,  indicate  the  iris,  if  new,  should 
not  be  introduced,  or,  if  old,  should  be  discarded. 

Of  the  total  list,  464  are  rated  below  70,  more  than  200  at  60 
or  less.  In  looking  over  the  list  it  would  seem  that  an  iris  rated 
by  three  or  more  judges  with  a  low  rating  of  80  or  more  can  be  ac- 
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cepted  as  certainly  of  the  first  class.  There  are  only  93  such  in 
the  entire  list  and  in  looking  over  the  list  a  strange  mixture  appears. 
It  includes  dwarf -bearded,  intermediate,  and  the  spuria  class  as  well 
as  tall  bearded.  It  might  be  remarked  here,  that  for  the  first  time, 
dwarf -bearded  and  intermediates  were  rated  independently  and  re¬ 
ceived  their  fair  worth  instead  of  being  rated  in  comparison  with 
the  tall  bearded  class  as  it  obviously  seemed  they  were  in  previous 
symposiums.  This,  too,  although  the  table  of  points  is  not  adapted 
for  judging  anything  but  the  tall  bearded  class. 


Number  jj; 

of  t.L,  Rating 

Judges 

Aareshorst  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Abana  . 

.  2 

60-50 

55 

Abenda  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Abora  . 

.  5 

88-82 

85 

Acheron  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Acropolis  . 

.  5 

78-13 

75 

Acushla  . 

.  4 

84-60 

75 

Afterglow  . 

.  7 

80-65 

74 

Ahwahnee  . 

.  1 

80-80 

80 

Airy  Dream  . 

.  7 

85-70 

79 

Akbar  . 

.  3 

80-55 

71 

Aksarben 

.  3 

80-75 

77 

Alabaster 

.  7 

82-70 

76 

Alameda 

.  1 

85-85 

85 

Alan  Hoyt  . 

.  2 

80-80 

80 

Albert  Victor  .... 

.  1 

72-72 

72 

Alcanna  . 

.  2 

70-55 

63 

Alcazar  . 

.  8 

93-70 

78 

Alchemy  . 

.  4 

80-50 

69 

Alcina  . 

.  10 

85-75 

81 

Alcyon  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Alexander  . 

.  1 

55-55 

55 

Alfheim  . 

.  2 

60-50 

55 

Alice  Horsefall 

...  3 

88-75 

82 

Aliquippa  . 

.  5 

80-65 

73 

Aljenks  . 

.  1 

50-50 

50 

Allies  . 

.  5 

85-75 

77 

Allure  . 

.  10 

85-70 

79 

Al-lu-wee  . 

.  3 

85-86 

86 

Alpenglow  . 

.  1 

65-65 

65 

Alta  California 

...  8 

91-69 

81 

Altair  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Alvarado  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Amador  . 

.  3 

73-50 

55 

Amanecer  . 

.  2 

78-60 

69 

Ambassadeur  .... 

.  9 

88-82 

83 

Amber  . 

.  6 

77-55 

70 

Ambera  . 

.  4 

86-79 

83 

Amber  Wave  .... 

.  3 

80-68 

74 

Ambigu  . 

.  4 

70-50 

59 

Ambrosia  . 

.  7 

92-80 

84 

Amerind  . 

.  2 

81-78 

80 

Amneris  . 

.  2 

85-84 

84 

Number  High- 

Judges 

Eating 

Amrita  . 

2 

70-70 

70 

Andante  . 

6 

85-70 

81 

Andrew  Jackson  ... 

5 

82-70 

77 

Andromede  . 

1 

60-60 

W 

Angelo  . 

2 

78-65 

72 

Anna  Farr  . 

Anna  M.  Thomp¬ 

4 

75-60 

70 

son  . 

2 

65-60 

63 

Anndelia  . 

3 

85-70 

75 

Ann  Douglas  . 

1 

82-82 

82 

Anne  Bullen  . 

4 

80-68 

73 

Anne  Leslie  . 

Anne  Marie 

2 

69-65 

67 

Cayeux  . 

5 

90-84 

88 

Annette  (Craw.)... 

2 

65-50 

58 

Ann  Horr  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Ann  Page  . 

5 

84-75 

79 

Anoba  . 

2 

60-55 

58 

Anosia  . 

5 

79-60 

68 

Antares  . 

2 

75-60 

68 

Antigone  . 

2 

60-55 

58 

Antonio  . 

1 

78-78 

78 

Apache  . 

6 

85-78 

82 

Aphrodite  . 

8 

82-68 

76 

Aphrojune  . 

3 

79-50 

67 

Apollon  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Apricot  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

April  Gold  . 

2 

60-60 

60 

Aquamarine  . 

1 

80-80 

80 

Aquarelle  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Archeveque  . 

3 

78-70 

74  . 

Arlington  . 

1 

75-75 

75  . 

Arctic  Seas  . 

2 

73-50 

61 

Argentina  . 

1 

73-73 

73 

Argynnis  . 

5 

80-60 

74 

Ariadne  . 

2 

73-73 

73 

Ariel  . 

3 

77-60 

71 

Arlette  . 

5 

84-60 

75 

Arlington  . 

4 

82-50 

64 

Armand  Clavaud... 

1 

65-65 

65 

Arnal  . 

2 

80-63 

72 

Arnold 

1 

60-60 

60 

Arzani 

4 

75-50 

59 
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Number 

High- 

Low 

Number 

High- 

Low 

of 

Eating 

of 

Eating 

Judges 

Judges 

Asa  . 

.  3 

60-50 

53 

Black  Prince  . 

2 

75-50 

68 

Ashtoreth  . 

.  3 

88-83 

85 

Black  Warrior  . 

1 

71-71 

71 

Asia  . 

.  8 

85-75 

80 

Black  Wings  . 

11 

89-78 

84 

Asphodel  . 

.  3 

87-78 

83 

Bleu  Parfleur  . 

2 

50-50 

50 

Athanael  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Blue  Banner  . 

7 

90-75 

82 

Athene  . 

.  2 

79-72 

76 

Blue  Bonnet  . 

3 

75-65 

71 

Aubade  . 

.  10 

88-70 

80 

Blue  Gem  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Audry  Cook  . 

.  1 

87-87 

87 

Blue  Hill  . 

7 

90-81 

85 

Aurea  . 

.  3 

79-70 

73 

Blue  June  . 

2 

91-81 

86 

Aurelle  . 

.  2 

81-60 

71 

Blue  Eibbon  . 

4 

80-70 

74 

Aurex  . 

.  3 

81-74 

77 

Bluet  . 

4 

81-73 

77 

Aurifero  . 

.  4 

81-75 

79 

Blue  Torch  . 

3 

75-59 

69 

Aurora  . 

.  3 

72-65 

69 

Blue  Velvet  . 

16 

92-73 

85 

Austin  . 

.  1 

74-74 

74 

Blue  Wings  (Sib) 

1 

89-89 

89 

Autocrat  . 

.  2 

60-60 

60 

Boadicea  . 

7 

86-75 

81 

Autumn  Glow  .... 

.  4 

80-55 

64 

Boehland  No.  132 

1 

89-89 

89 

Autumn  King  .... 

.  2 

87-65 

76 

Bold  Warrior  . 

2 

60-60 

60 

Autumn  Queen 

...  2 

91-65 

78 

Bolingbroke  . 

2 

72-70 

71 

Avatar  . 

.  3 

88-75 

82 

Bonita  . 

4 

83-70 

76 

Azrael  . 

.  3 

75-70 

72 

Bonnet  O’Blue  . 

1 

81-81 

81 

Azulado  . 

.  3 

84-78 

81 

Bonnie  Blue  . 

1 

80-80 

80 

Azure  . 

.  3 

74-70 

72 

Boreal  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Azurine  . 

.  2 

78-70 

74 

Bosniamac  . 

1 

79-79 

79 

Boy  Blue  (Int.)... 

2 

60-50 

55 

Babylon  . 

.  1 

70-70 

70 

Bourem  . 

1 

80-80 

80 

Balaruc  . 

.  1 

68-68 

68 

Brandywine  . 

1 

80-80 

80 

Balboa  . 

.  2 

72-70 

71 

Brangaenae  . 

2 

79-69 

74 

Baldur  . 

.  4 

84-60 

69 

Bravura  . 

2 

92-85 

89 

Baldwin  . 

.  9 

92-78 

84 

Brenthis  . 

3 

68-60 

64 

Ballerine  . 

.  7 

88-76 

82 

Bright  Balloon  . 

4 

83-50 

74 

Bandolero  . 

.  1 

91-91 

91 

Brilliant  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Barcarolle  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Britoness  . 

3 

85-80 

82 

Baronet  . 

.  2 

81-75 

78 

Bronze  Beacon . 

1 

89-89 

89 

Barton  Barring 

Brownie  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

ton  . 

.  2 

75-75 

75 

Brown  Pearl  . 

2 

80-78 

79 

Bastien  Lepage 

...  4 

77-60 

67 

Bruno  . 

10 

90-79 

83 

Bealdor  . 

.  1 

85-85 

85 

Burning  Bronze  ... 

1 

78-78 

78 

Beau  Ideal . 

.  3 

78-65 

72 

Buto  . 

6 

90-81 

83 

Beau  Sabreur  .... 

.  12 

86-72 

81 

B,  Y.  Morrison  ... 

4 

81-70 

78 

Bedouin  . 

.  3 

84-60 

73 

Byron  Grey  . 

75-60 

68 

o 

Belcolor  . 

.  1 

65-65 

65 

Bele  . 

Belisaire  . 

Belladonna  . 

Bellatrix  . 

Belle  Porter  . 

Beltane 

.  1 

.  4 

2 

.  2 

.  1 

1 

60-60 

81-75 

70-60 

60-60 

83-83 

60-60 

60 

77 

65 

60 

83 

60 

Cabeco  . 

Cadenza  . 

Calabee  . 

California  Blue  ... 
Cameleon  . 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

68-50 

78- 78 

79- 79 
88-75 
50-50 

60 

78 

79 

81 

50 

Bergama 

Bertrand 

1 

5 

85-85 

88-60 

85 

76 

Cameliard  . 

Camelot  . 

9 

3 

95-75 

74-50 

83 

58 

Beryl  . 

.  1 

65-65 

65 

Cameo  . 

5 

85-78 

81 

Betty  Nesmith  . 

.  1 

79-79 

79 

Camilla  Dubuar  ... 

2 

84-77 

81 

Bezant  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Canary  Bird 

Bianca  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

(Ayres)  . 

1 

90-90 

90 

Birmingham  . 

.  2 

83-78 

80 

Candlelight  . 

9 

86-73 

78 

Blackamoor  . 

.  7 

88-78 

84 

Canopus  . 

4 

78-65 

72 

Black  and  White  2 

50-50 

50 

Cantabile  . 

4 

86-60 

74 

Black  Eagle  . 

.  1 

78-78 

78 

Cantata  . 

4 

79-55 

70 

[4] 


Number  , 

Number  t-t-  •. 

of 

iiign- 

Rating 

of 

nign- 

Low 

Rating 

Judges 

Judges 

Cantilene  . 

3 

78-70 

74 

Classic  . 

.  4 

85-60 

73 

Canyon  Mists  . 

3 

73-55 

66 

Claude  Aureau 

.  6 

91-70 

81 

Caprice  . 

3 

65-60 

62 

Claude  Monet  ... 

.  3 

70-60 

63 

Captain  Coffin  . 

2 

79-50 

65 

Clematis  . 

.  2 

50-50 

50 

Captain  Courage- 

Clement  Dubuffe...  1 

60-60 

60 

ous  . 

3 

80-78 

77 

Cluny  . 

.  4 

70-50 

61 

Caradon  . 

1 

83-83 

83 

Clytemnestra  ... 

.  3 

72-60 

64 

Carcanet  . 

5 

80-50 

67 

Cockatoo  . 

.  5 

80-55 

74 

Cardinal  . 

8 

89-82 

86 

Coesse  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Carfax  . 

1 

65-65 

65 

Coeur  de  Leon 

.  2 

60-50 

55 

Carmine  Crest  . 

2 

60-50 

55 

Col,  Candelot  .... 

.  3 

80-70 

75 

Carnelian  . 

1 

80-80 

80 

Colias  . 

.  4 

83-72 

79 

Carnival  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Columbine  . 

.  1 

78-78 

78 

Caroline  Davis  ... 

1 

60-60 

60 

Colusa  . 

.  4 

73-60 

63 

Caroline  E. 

Comanche  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Stringer  . 

3 

80-70 

77 

Commander  . 

.  2 

55-55 

55 

Carthusian  . . . 

4 

93-50 

69 

Commodore  . 

.  1 

78-78 

78 

Cassandra  (Per)... 

1 

75-75 

75 

Conchita  . 

.  1 

81-81 

81 

Cassandre  (Cay)... 

4 

82-60 

75 

Conchobar  . 

.  4 

79-75 

77 

Cassiopee  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Conestoga  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Catalina  . 

1 

73-73 

73 

Congres  . 

.  1 

83-83 

83 

Catalosa  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Connie  . 

.  1 

50-50 

50 

Caterina  . 

3 

75-70 

73 

Conquistador  .... 

.  3 

79-75 

77 

Cattleya  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Cook  No.  430  .... 

.  1 

89-89 

89 

Cavalier  . 

1 

77-77 

77 

Cooley  Surprise 

...  11 

89-69 

79 

Cavatina  . 

4 

91-80 

86 

Copper  Bronze  . 

.  3 

70-60 

65 

Cecil  Minturn  . 

6 

79-55 

65 

Copper  Lustre  . 

.  1 

93-93 

93 

Centurion  . 

1 

73-73 

73 

Coppersmith  . 

.  8 

86-77 

83 

Chalcedony  . 

2 

78-70 

74 

Coralie  . 

.  6 

93-90 

91 

Chalice  . 

4 

80-75 

77 

Coral  Queen . 

.  4 

60-55 

58 

Challenger  . 

4 

86-78 

83 

Cora  Turner  . 

.  1 

87-87 

87 

Charis  . . 

1 

82-82 

82 

Cordelia  . 

.  3 

65-60 

63 

Charlotte  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Cordon  Bleu  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Charmian  . 

3 

70-45 

60 

Corona  . 

.  2 

78-50 

64 

Chartier  . 

5 

88-78 

81 

Coronado  . 

.  3 

78-70 

75 

Chasseur  . 

8 

84-70 

78 

Coronation  . 

.  15 

90-82 

86 

Cheerio  . 

2 

90-70 

80 

Corot  . 

.  2 

60-60 

60 

Ch’envaun  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Corrida  . 

.  7 

88-78 

83 

Chester  J.  Hunt  ... 

1 

60-60 

60 

Cottage  White  . 

.  2 

73-70 

72 

Chestnut  . 

5 

94-78 

81 

Cretonne  . 

.  4 

70-65 

68 

Chevalier  Noir  . 

2 

75-73 

74 

Crimson  Glow  .... 

.  3 

75-69 

70 

Cheyenne  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Crimson  King  .... 

.  2 

80-79 

79 

Chianti  . 

2 

76-60 

68 

Crown  Prince  .... 

.  1 

78-78 

78 

Chicoree  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Crucible  . 

.  4 

76-51 

60 

Chief  . 

2 

85-81 

83 

Crusader  . 

.  6 

85-78 

82 

Chlorinda  . 

4 

72-50 

63 

Crysoro  . 

.  3 

92-85 

90 

Chocolate  Soldier 

2 

65-50 

58 

Crystaline  . 

.  1 

71-71 

71 

Chromylla  . 

12 

92-80 

88 

Cupavo  . 

.  3 

80-60 

67 

Churchmouse  . 

6 

84-70 

79 

Curtis  M.  Redfern  1 

50-50 

50 

Cigale  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Cydalise  . 

.  2 

86-85 

85 

Cimarron  . 

2 

88-80 

84 

Cydnus  . 

.  3 

78-75 

76 

Cinderella  . 

2 

73-60 

67 

Cygnet  . 

.  5 

83-70 

76 

Cinnabar  . 

10 

88-83 

85 

Cyrus  . 

.  5 

90-80 

86 

Citronella  . 

5 

84-58 

71 

Clara  Noyes  . 

10 

92-75 

85 

Dabla  . 

.  1 

72-72 

72 

Claret  Cup  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Daffodil  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Claridad  . 

2 

78-60 

69 

Dakota  . 

.  1 

74-74 

74 

[5] 


Number 

of 

"lie  Hating 

Judges 

Dalmarius  .  2 

60-50 

55 

Damozel  . 

6 

83-68 

80 

Daphne  . 

2 

81-75 

78 

Dariel  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Dauntless  . 

15 

96-81 

89 

Dawn  . 

4 

78-50 

61 

Day  Dream  . 

6 

87-72 

78 

Dazzler  . 

6 

95-75 

85 

Debussy  . 

1 

78-78 

78 

Debutante  . 

2 

60-60 

60 

Decennial  . 

6 

86-80 

84 

Deesse  . 

2 

60-50 

55 

Dejah  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Delacroix  . 

3 

82-52 

66 

Delaroche  . 

4 

75-60 

68 

Delicatissima  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Delight  . 

4 

81-50 

71 

Deity  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Depute  Nomblot  ... 

14 

96-82 

89 

Desert  Dawn  . 

4 

85-76 

79 

Desert  Gold  . 

16 

94-79 

89 

Detaille  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Dimity  . 

3 

79-55 

66 

Dione  . 

4 

70-60 

60 

Distinction  . 

4 

80-70 

75 

Distinctive  . 

1 

82-82 

82 

Dog  Eose  . 

3 

83-65 

75 

Dolly  Madison  . 

7 

93-85 

87 

Dominion  . 

3 

84-75 

78 

Don  Juan  . 

10 

89-65 

76 

Don  Quixote  . 

1 

89-89 

89 

Dora  Longdon  . 

2 

60-60 

60 

Dorothea  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Dorothy  Dietz  . 

6 

88-77 

84 

Doxa  . 

9 

88-80 

84 

Dr.  Chas.  H,  Mayo 

3 

83-79 

81 

Dreadnaught 
Bralliar  . 

1 

50-50 

50 

Dream  . 

8 

84-70 

78 

Dreamlight  . 

2 

76-70 

73 

Druid  . 

3 

72-70 

71 

Dryade  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Duart  . 

1 

87-87 

87 

Ducalion  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Duchess  Sarah  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Duke  of  Bedford 

7 

86-70 

80 

Duke  of  York  . 

6 

85-78 

81 

Dulcimer  . 

1 

85-85 

85 

Dulcinea  . 

3 

75-60 

68 

Dune  Sprite  . 

3 

89-87 

88 

Duquesne  . 

3 

75-60 

69 

Dusk  . 

3 

80-60 

73 

Dusky  Maid  . 

3 

76-60 

67 

Easter  Morn  . 

12 

96-75 

89 

Eckesachs  . 

4 

74-50 

59 

Eclaireur  . 

2 

65-60 

63 

Number 

of 

Knting 

Judges 

Ecstasy  .  2 

85-70 

78 

Edgewood  . 

4 

82-60 

76 

Edouard  Michel  ... 

4 

80-65 

75 

Eglamour  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Egypt  . 

3 

70-65 

67 

E.  H.  Jenkins  . 

1 

81-81 

81 

Elaine  . 

4 

86-70 

75 

Elberon  . 

2 

70-60 

65 

El  Capitan  . 

3 

86-70 

79 

E.  L.  Crandall  ... 

2 

68-60 

64 

Eldorado  . 

2 

70-60 

65 

Eleanor  Mead  . 

5 

70-50 

56 

Eleanor  P.  Hook... 

1 

60-60 

60 

Elegante  . 

1 

86-86 

86 

Elfin  Gold  . 

2 

73-70 

72 

Elinor  . 

1 

50-50 

50 

Elizabeth  Egel- 
berg  . 

9 

85-70 

79 

Eloise  Lapham  . 

3 

92-80 

87 

Elsa  . 

4 

85-60 

73 

Elsinore  . 

5 

88-75 

82 

El  Tovar  . 

4 

94-91 

92 

Ember  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Emeline  . 

1 

71-71 

71 

Emir  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Empire  . 

3 

69-62 

65 

Empress  . 

1 

78-78 

78 

Enchantement  . 

4 

85-81 

82 

Endor  . 

3 

87-73 

82 

Endymion  . 

5 

81-50 

71 

Ensorceleur  . 

2 

85-78 

81 

Eothen  . 

1 

84-84 

84 

Erebian  . 

2 

87-87 

87 

Erich  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Erin  . 

2 

80-71 

76 

Eros  (Mead- 
Eiedel)  . 

1 

94-94 

94 

Escamillo  . 

1 

80-80 

80 

Esplendido  . 

6 

83-70 

78 

Essig  No,  976  A  ... 

1 

94-94 

94 

Esterel  . 

3 

88-55 

74 

Estrallon  . 

3 

76-68 

71 

Estrella  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Etendard  Jolie  . 

1 

68-68 

68 

Ethel  Peckham  . 

5 

97-85 

90 

Ethelwyn  Dubuar 

2 

89-84 

87 

Ethereal  Charm  ... 

1 

65-65 

65 

Etoile  du  Matin  ... 

2 

85-60 

73 

Etta  . 

1 

79-79 

79 

Euphemia  . 

5 

81-60 

72 

Euphony  . 

9 

87-79 

84 

Euphrates  . 

2 

82-68 

75 

Evadne  . 

4 

79-70 

72 

Evening  Glow  . 

3 

70-65 

67 

Evening  Splendor 

2 

65-63 

64 

Eventide  . 

3 

81-70 

77 

[6] 


Number  -o--  i, 

of  Eating 

Judges 

Evolution  . 

7 

88-82 

85 

Excelsa  . 

1 

80-80 

80 

Fairy  . 

5 

75-50 

66 

Fallen  Leaf  (DB) 

1 

85-85 

85 

Fantasy  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Farandole  . 

3 

83-60 

71 

Fascination  . 

5 

78-65 

74 

Fatum  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Fedalma  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Fedora  . 

4 

77-50 

69 

Feldspar  . . 

1 

80-80 

80 

Felicity  . 

3 

74-70 

73 

Fenella  . 

2 

50-50 

50 

Fern  Dunitte 

1 

67-67 

67 

Feronia  . 

2 

75-66 

71 

Festive  . 

4 

90-70 

82 

Fideles  . 

1 

65-65 

65 

Fidelio 

2 

68-60 

64 

Firefall 

2 

60-60 

60 

Fire  Flame  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Fire  God 

3 

80-60 

70 

Firelight 

2 

75-60 

68 

Firmament  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Fismes  ... 

3 

70-55 

62 

Flambeau 

6 

80-70 

74 

Flamingo  . 

5 

88-70 

76 

Flammenschwert... 

6 

85-70 

79 

Flavescens  . 

4 

70-50 

55 

Flor  Bonito 

1 

55-55 

55 

Floreal 

1 

55-55 

55 

Florian 

1 

60-60 

60 

Floridor  . 

3 

89-78 

82 

Flush  of  Dawn  ... 

2 

78-77 

77 

Flutterby  . 

2 

80-70 

75 

Folkwang  . 

6 

85-70 

77 

Forget-Me-Not  . 

1 

74-74 

74 

Forsete  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Fortuna 

5 

85-50 

65 

Fortunio 

1 

85-85 

85 

Fra  Angelico  . 

6 

83-75 

80 

Fragonard  . 

3 

82-60 

74 

Fragrant  Dawn  ... 

1 

85-85 

85 

Frances  Bennett  ... 

1 

78-78 

78 

Frances  Grey  . 

1 

65-65 

65 

Francheville  . 

3 

88-75 

86 

Francina  . 

1 

65-65 

65 

Franklin  Beynon.. 

1 

79-79 

79 

Friar  Tuck  . 

3 

70-50 

60 

Frieda  Mohr  . 

10 

88-84 

86 

Fritjof  . 

1 

79-79 

79 

Frivolite  . 

4 

85-60 

71 

Fro  . 

3 

70-60 

65 

Fromentin  . 

2 

80-60 

70 

Fryer ’s  Glory  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Fulgore  . 

3 

88-72 

80 

Numbei 

of 

'  High- 

Low 

80-75 

Eating 

Judges 

Gabriel  . ’’ .  2 

78 

Gage  No.  178A  ... 

1 

86-86 

86 

Gajus  . 

3 

70-50 

57 

Gamaliel  . 

2 

78-60 

69 

Gandhi  . 

2 

80-70 

75 

Gandvik  . 

2 

84-60 

72 

Garden  White  . 

4 

75-50 

65 

Garden  Yellow  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Gargantua  . 

1 

79-79 

79 

Gaulois  . 

2 

79-60 

69 

Gaviota  . 

8 

82-68 

76 

Gay  Hussar  . 

9 

88-70 

80 

Genghis  Khan  . 

1 

79-79 

79 

Gen.  McPherson  ... 

4 

78-50 

62 

Geo.  J.  Tribolet . 

5 

87-79 

83 

George  Yeld  . 

4 

80-75 

78 

Georgia  . 

5 

80-60 

71 

Gericault  . 

3 

75-60 

65 

Germaine  Perthuis 

8 

89-82 

86 

Giant  King  . 

3 

82-75 

79 

Gilead  . 

7 

92-82 

86 

Girardon  . 

4 

81-65 

70 

Glamour  . 

6 

85-64 

75 

Gleam  . 

3 

92-84 

88 

Gleam  of  Gold  . 

1 

50-50 

50 

Gloaming  . 

1 

82-82 

82 

Gloriae  . 

4 

79-60 

70 

Gloriole  . 

1 

87-87 

87 

Glow  . 

2 

55-50 

53 

Glowing  Embers... 

5 

75-65 

70 

Gluck  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Gnome  . 

1 

76-76 

76 

Gobelin  Bed  . 

2 

78-75 

77 

Gold  Crest  . 

2 

72-70 

71 

Golden  Crown  . 

3 

74-60 

69 

Golden  Flare  . 

1 

61-61 

61 

Golden  Gleam  . 

1 

79-79 

79 

Golden  Glory  . 

8 

87-55 

74 

Golden  Imp  . 

2 

95-75 

85 

Golden  Lily  . 

1 

50-50 

50 

Golden  Promise  ... 

2 

79-78 

78 

Goldenrod  . 

2 

70-60 

65 

Golden  Wedding  ... 

1 

74-74 

74 

Goldie  . 

1 

50-50 

50 

Goldilocks  . 

11 

88-62 

76 

Gold  Imperial  . 

7 

83-70 

79 

Gold  Lace  . 

4 

79-72 

76 

Gold  Standard  . 

6 

89-65 

80 

Gold  Stream  . 

7 

91-73 

85 

Gold  Top  . 

5 

88-70 

80 

Goldvliess  . 

3 

60-50 

53 

G.  P.  Baker  . 

1 

88-88 

88 

Grace  Alexander  ... 

1 

75-75 

75 

Grace  Sturtevant... 

8 

91-81 

85 

Grace  Wayman  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Graminea  (DB)  ... 

1 

86-86 

86 

Grandiosa  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

[7] 


Grand  Monarch 

Numbei 

of 

Judges 
...  6 

'  High- 

Low 

86-80 

Eating 

82 

Grapta  . 

.  5 

80-65 

73 

Grajdin  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Gray  Mist  . 

.  3 

75-60 

70 

Graziella  . 

.  2 

89-60 

75 

Greuze  . 

.  2 

88-78 

83 

Grevin  . 

.  2 

78-65 

72 

Grinter  Blend  .... 

.  1 

72-72 

72 

Grinter  No.  9  .... 

.  2 

85-68 

77 

Grinter  No.  10  . 

.  1 

82-82 

82 

Grinter  No.  17  . 

.  1 

77-77 

77 

Grinter  No.  25  . 

.  1 

85-85 

85 

Griselda  . 

.  2 

70-67 

69 

Grisette  . 

.  4 

87-78 

84 

Halo  . 

2 

78-78 

78 

Hainadan  . 

.  1 

50-50 

50 

Happiness  . 

.  4 

60-50 

53 

Harmony  . 

.  6 

84-75 

77 

Harpalion  . 

.  4 

75-70 

72 

Harriet  Presby 

...  5 

77-70 

74 

Havamal  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Hedja  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Helen  Campbell 

...  3 

66-50 

56 

Helen  Koehler  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Helios  . 

.  8 

91-80 

86 

Heloise  . 

.  3 

76-73 

75 

Henchman  . 

.  4 

90-70 

82 

Her  Majesty  .... 

.  2 

55-50 

53 

Henri  Eiviere  . 

.  6 

91-75 

83 

Hermene  . 

.  4 

85-70 

78 

Hermione  . 

.  4 

72-60 

68 

Hermitage  . 

.  6 

89-62 

79 

Hernani  . 

.  4 

90-80 

85 

Herodiade  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Hesperia . 

.  3 

60-60 

60 

Hesperis  . 

.  1 

77-77 

77 

Heyday  . 

.  2 

70-50 

60 

Hianiovi  . 

.  2 

75-60 

68 

Hidalgo  . 

.  1 

79-79 

79 

Highlight  . 

.  2 

70-70 

70 

High  Tide  . 

.  2 

78-68 

73 

Hoarfrost  . 

.  1 

79-79 

79 

Hochelaga  . 

.  2 

87-75 

81 

Holiday  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Hollywood  . 

.  1 

86-86 

86 

Homer  C . 

.  5 

84-60 

68 

Honeydrop  . 

.  5 

85-70 

79 

Horace  Vernet  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Horizon  . 

.  3 

84-60 

75 

Huguette  . 

.  1 

80-80 

80 

Hussard  . 

.  1 

76-76 

76 

Hyacinthus  . 

.  3 

79-60 

71 

Hydroniel  . 

.  2 

82-60 

71 

Hymettiis  . 

.  4 

83-70 

76 

Number 

of 

Judges 

High- 

Low 

Eating 

Hypnos  . 

4 

85-82 

83 

Ideal  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Iduna  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Imperator  . 

8 

79-70 

75 

Imperial  Blush  . 

1 

88-88 

88 

Impressario  . 

3 

88-50 

71 

Inca  . 

3 

70-50 

59 

Indian  . 

1 

80-80 

80 

Indian  Chief  . 

17 

92-74 

84 

Indian  Gold  . 

2 

70-62 

66 

Indigo  Bunting  ... 

1 

81-81 

81 

Ingeborg  . 

3 

78-75 

76 

Ingraine  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Ingres  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Inner  Glow  . 

5 

79-50 

69 

Innocenza  . 

2 

70-55 

63 

Ion  . 

2 

84-75 

80 

Iriscrest  . 

2 

82-78 

80 

Iris  King  . 

3 

75-70 

73 

Irma  Pollock  . 

4 

89-80 

85 

Isabey  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Ishtar  . 

4 

80-70 

76 

Isis  . 

1 

78-78 

78 

Istria  . 

1 

79-79 

79 

Isoline  . 

3 

75-70 

73 

Ivanhoe  . 

1 

76-76 

76 

Ivorine  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Ivory,  Whte  Sdlg. 

1 

96-96 

96 

Jacinto  . 

5 

79-70 

74 

Jack  Tar  . 

1 

65-65 

65 

Jacquard  . 

3 

79-50 

66 

Jacqueline  Guillot 

5 

79-60 

73 

Jacquesiana  . 

2 

70-65 

68 

Jadu  . 

5 

85-50 

75 

Jalapa  . 

2 

60-60 

60 

James  Hudelson  ... 

1 

50-50 

50 

Jane  Krey  . 

2 

75-60 

68 

Janet  Eichter  . 

2 

65-60 

63 

Jane  Williamson... 

6 

88-79 

83 

Jason  . 

3 

75-60 

69 

J.  B.  Dumas  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Jean  Cayeux  . 

6 

92-90 

91 

Jean  Chevreau  . 

4 

72-65 

70 

Jeanne  D’Arc  . 

2 

65-55 

60 

Jean  Siret  . 

2 

93-80 

87 

J.  E,  B.  Stuart  ... 

1 

89-89 

89 

Jennie  Skeels  . 

4 

84-78 

81 

Johnny  Black  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Joya  . 

2 

83-78 

81 

Joycette  . 

8 

94-83 

87 

Jubilee  . 

6 

83-75 

80 

Judith  Niles  . 

2 

72-60 

60 

Julia  Fox  . 

1 

50-50 

50 

Julia  Marlowe  . 

3 

82-77 

79 

Julia  Mead  . 

1 

1 

40-40 

40 

Number 

of 

Judges 

High- 

Low 

Eating 

Jumbo  . 

3 

85-85 

85 

Junaluska  . 

1 

90-90 

90 

June  Bride  . 

2 

81-79 

80 

June  Night  . 

3 

80-79 

80 

Juniata  . 

6 

79-70 

74 

Kalif  . 

2 

60-50 

55 

Kalos  . 

2 

79-60 

70 

Kanapel  Blue  . 

2 

80-77 

78 

Kansas  . 

2 

85-79 

82 

Karen  . 

3 

79-60 

68 

Karma  . 

3 

75-70 

73 

Kashmir  White  ... 
Katherine  McFar- 

4 

75-78 

82 

land  . 

5 

90-79 

84 

Kathryn  Fryer  . 

1 

79-79 

79 

Katrinka  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Kedron  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Kenmore  . 

2 

65-50 

58 

Kenwood  . 

3 

79-50 

60 

Kestrel  . 

3 

82-79 

77 

Khalasa  . 

3 

83-80 

82 

Kharput  . 

1 

80-80 

80 

King  Juba  . 

11 

90-74 

82 

King  Karl  . 

6 

85-80 

82 

King  Midas  . 

2 

85-84 

84 

King  Tut  . 

7 

88-80 

84 

Klamath  . 

1 

87-65 

78 

Knysna  . 

3 

81-50 

60 

Kochi  . 

3 

85-80 

83 

Kublai  Khan  . 

2 

85-70 

77 

Kulan  Tith  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Kurdistan  . 

1 

80-80 

80 

K.  V.  Ayres  . 

6 

92-85 

90 

La  Bohemienne  ... 

2 

76-60 

68 

Labor  . 

9 

86-79 

82 

Laddie  Boy  . 

2 

85-52 

69 

Lady  Byng  . 

Lady  Charles 

5 

84-65 

77 

Allom  . 

5 

85-70 

78 

Lady  Fair  . 

2 

58-55 

56 

Lady  Foster  . 

4 

82-68 

75 

Lady  Grey  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Lady  Lillian  . 

4 

76-50 

67 

Lady  Louise  . 

2 

65-50 

58 

Lady  Luck  . 

1 

80-80 

80 

Lady  Paramount... 

4 

97-89 

95 

Lady  Sackville  . 

4 

81-71 

75 

L’Aiglon  . 

6 

83-75 

78 

Lamia  . 

6 

82-60 

74 

Lance  . 

1 

82-82 

82 

La  Navarraise . 

1 

60-60 

60 

La  Neige . 

6 

80-70 

75 

Largo  . 

6 

88-50 

74 

Lavendulacea  . 

2 

50-50 

50 

Number 

of 

Judges 

Laura  E,  Sturte- 

High- 

Low 

Eating 

vant  . 

3 

62-60 

61 

Le  Correge  . 

7 

85-70 

78 

Legend  . 

3 

89-50 

73 

Le  Grand  Ferre  ... 

5 

80-65 

73 

Lelia  . 

Lent  A.  William¬ 

1 

60-60 

60 

son  . 

5 

80-70 

75 

Lenzschnee  . 

2 

82-78 

80 

Leonato  . 

4 

84-70 

79 

Leone  Trenance  ... 

1 

60-60 

60 

Lepinoux  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Le  Poussin  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Lerema  . 

1 

84-84 

84 

Le  Vardar  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Leverrier  . 

5 

77-50 

68 

Lewis  Trowbridge 

1 

50-50 

50 

L’Hermitte  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Libellule  . 

1 

81-81 

81 

Liberty  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Liberty  Bell  . 

Lieutenant  de 

3 

74-72 

73 

Chavaguac  . 

1 

80-80 

80 

Lillian  Eose  . 

1 

77-77 

77 

Lindbergh  . 

2 

79-74 

76 

Lodestar  . 

3 

84-80 

81 

Lohengrin  . 

3 

60-52 

56 

Lona  . 

7 

84-75 

80 

Lone  Star  . 

1 

88-88 

88 

Lord  Grey  . 

2 

50-50 

50 

Lord  Lambourne  ... 

5 

80-60 

73 

Lord  of  June  . 

6 

82-65 

72 

Lorelei  . 

4 

71-50 

62 

Lorraine  Morgan.. 

2 

82-60 

71 

Los  Angeles  . 

7 

90-86 

89 

Lothrop  No.  9  . 

3 

94-86 

91 

Loudoun  . 

6 

85-72 

78 

Louis  Bel  . 

5 

90-65 

76 

Louis  David  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Louise  Bonnewitz 

3 

84-70 

75 

Louisiana  . 

1 

55-55 

55 

Luciane 

1 

60-60 

60 

Lucille  Lloyd  . 

2 

60-60 

60 

Lulworth 

1 

60-60 

60 

Lurline 

1 

71-71 

71 

Lustre 

2 

60-41 

51 

Lycaena 

1 

75-75 

75 

Mabel  Taft  . 

3 

85-75 

79 

Magenta  . 

10 

93-60 

83 

Magnate  . 

1 

65-65 

65 

Magnifica  . 

5 

81-75 

77 

Magnificent  . 

3 

69-60 

63 

Majestic  . 

6 

85-60 

76 

Ma  Mie  . 

4 

79-60 

71 

Mandelay  . 

] 

3 

75-50 

62 

Number  jj 

T.nw 

Eating 

Judges 

Manoii  .  1 

76-76 

76 

Maori  King  . 

2 

75-65 

70 

Maori  Princess  ... 

3 

81-65 

72 

M.  A.  Porter  . 

6 

88-57 

78 

Marc  Aureau  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Mareschal  Ney  . 

6 

90-78 

82 

Margery  . 

3 

84-55 

68 

Marian  Mohr  . 

5 

75-55 

67 

Marie  Louise 
Caillat  . 

5 

79-50 

63 

Marilyn  Eichards 

2 

69-60 

65 

Mariposa  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Marjorie  Tinley ... 

3 

75-69 

73 

Mark  Antony  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Marotte  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Marouf  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Marquisette  . 

8 

88-70 

82 

Marquita  . 

3 

88-85 

86 

Marsoiiin  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Mary  Barnett  . 

4 

85-83 

84 

Mary  Barton . 

1 

65-65 

65 

Mary  Garden . 

2 

50-50 

50 

Mary  Geddes  . 

15 

92-79 

87 

Mary  Gibson  . 

7 

85-65 

75 

Mary  Noble . 

2 

65-60 

63 

Mary  Orth  . 

2 

72-60 

66 

Mary  Williamson 

1 

75-75 

75 

Massena  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Matilda  . 

3 

82-60 

74 

Maude  Marie  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Mauna  Loa  . 

5 

75-60 

65 

May  Gold  . 

2 

82-76 

79 

May  Morn  . 

3 

75-50 

60 

Mav  Kose  . 

1 

50-50 

50 

May  Sadler  . 

3 

75-60 

68 

McKee  No.  280 . 

1 

84-84 

84 

Meadow  Sweet  ... 

1 

78-78 

78 

Meditation  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Medrano  . 

6 

81-70 

75 

Meissonier  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Melchior  . 

7 

88-70 

81 

Meldoric  . 

14 

92-75 

84 

Mentor  . 

1 

50-50 

50 

Mephisto  . 

2 

80-62 

71 

Mercedes  . 

1 

76-76 

76 

Merlin  . 

3 

77-70 

73 

Merry  Widow  . 

2 

60-53 

56 

Messaline  . 

1 

78-78 

78 

Mestor  . 

2 

82-80 

81 

Micheline  Char- 
raire  . 

5 

87-79 

83 

Midgard  . 

13 

92-80 

87 

Midnight  Skies  ... 

3 

84-60 

74 

Midwest  . 

4 

78-70 

73 

Midwest  Pride  . 

3 

87-75 

81 

Mignard  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Mildred  Presby  ... 

7 

88-83 

85 

Number 

of 

J  udges 

High- 

Low 

Eating 

Milky  Way  . . 

5 

78-60 

66 

Milleress  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Milos  . 

2 

60-50 

55 

Minerva  . 

Ministre  Fernand 

1 

55-55 

55 

David  . 

5 

91-83 

86 

Minnehaha  . 

4 

78-50 

62 

Minnie  Beach  . 

1 

50-50 

50 

Mirage  . 

1 

55-55 

55 

Miranda  . 

2 

70-60 

65 

Mirasol  . 

5 

85-73 

79 

Missouri  . 

1 

85-85 

85 

Mistress  Ford  . 

Mitchell  No.  9-39- 

2 

77-50 

64 

A1  . 

1 

91-91 

91 

Mithras  . 

2 

55-50 

53 

Mile.  Schwartz  . 

Mme.  Abel  Chat- 

5 

85-75 

80 

enay  . 

Mme.  Blanche 

2 

75-75 

75 

Pion  . 

3 

55-50 

51 

Mme.  Boullet  . 

Mme.  Cecile 

2 

50-50 

50 

Bouscant  . 

4 

87-75 

81 

Mme.  Cheri  . 

6 

84-70 

78 

Mme.  Chobaut  . 

6 

79-70 

74 

Mme.  Durrand  ... 
Mme.  Henri 

6 

85-72 

76 

Cayeux  . 

5 

89-77 

81 

Mme.  Jean  Marie 

1 

60-60 

60 

Mme.  Laredo  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Mme.  Serouge  . 

8 

89-70 

82 

Mme.  Vernoux  ... 

2 

78-60 

69 

Moa  . 

6 

88-75 

83 

Modoc  . 

3 

89-86 

87 

Mona  Lisa  . 

1 

84-84 

84 

Monastir  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Monsiguor  . 

2 

68-65 

66 

Monterey  . 

5 

86-80 

83 

Montezuma  . 

3 

75-50 

62 

Montour  . 

5 

86-60 

70 

Montpelier  . 

2 

70-70 

70 

Montreal  . 

1 

88-88 

88 

Montserrat  . 

2 

76-75 

75 

Moonlight  . 

10 

85-62 

79 

Moon  Magic  . 

5 

89-80 

85 

Morning  Glory  . 

8 

92-80 

87 

Morning  Splendor 

9 

87-81 

84 

Mo r well  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Mother  of  Pearl.. 

6 

85-70 

79 

Motif  . 

3 

93-84 

89 

Mountain  Mist  ... 

2 

70-68 

68 

Mount  Penn  . 

2 

70-60 

65 

Mount  Eoyal  . 

10 

91-77 

82 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Hoyt  ... 

4 

75-60 

65 

Mrs.  Cowley  . 

1 

1 

78-78 

78 

Number 

of 

High- 

Low 

Eating 

Number 

of 

High- 

Low 

Eating 

Judges 

Judges 

Mrs.  Cutlibertson 
Mrs.  E.  T. 

1 

83-83 

83 

Nicee  . 

Nicholas  Poussin.. 

1 

6 

70-70 

89-72 

70 

81 

Vieusseux  . 

1 

74-74 

74 

Nicholls  4374  . 

1 

84-84 

84 

Mrs.  Fryer  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Nicholls  8114  . 

1 

84-84 

84 

Mrs.  F.  V.  Crane 

1 

92-92 

92 

Nicholls  10738  . 

2 

89-87 

88 

Mrs.  G.  Darwin . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Nightshade  . 

1 

84-84 

84 

Mrs.  H.  Darwin... 
Mrs.  Herbert 

2 

60-55 

57 

Nimbus  . 

Ningal  . 

4 

2 

84-65 

70-60 

72 

65 

Hoover  . 

Mrs.  Hettie  Mat- 

7 

90-58 

76 

Nocturne  . 

Norma  Gage  . 

2 

1 

83-70 

85-85 

77 

85 

son  . 

4 

75-65 

71 

Nordmann  . 

1 

50-50 

50 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Bowles 

4 

79-70 

76 

No-we-ta  . 

7 

87-74 

83 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Parley 

1 

83-83 

83 

Nuee  d  ’Orage  . 

4 

78-50 

57 

Mrs.  Marion  Cran 

4 

75-60 

64 

Numa  Eumestan.. 

6 

88-78 

84 

Mrs.  M.  Hudelson 

1 

65-65 

65 

Nurmahal  . 

7 

88-72 

83 

Mrs.  Neubronner... 

3 

61-60 

60 

Nusku  . 

9 

88-46 

75 

Mrs.  Perry  . 

Mrs.  Philip  Eunci- 

2 

70-70 

70 

Nymph  . 

3 

89-79 

85 

man  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Oberon  . 

2 

69-60 

65 

Mrs.  Eeuthe  . 

Mrs.  Eobert 

1 

50-50 

50 

Ochracea  . 

Ochroleuca  SlOl 

6 

84-76 

79 

Emmett  . 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Hudel- 

1 

80-80 

80 

(Dean)  . 

Octavia  . 

3 

2 

95-93 

75-75 

94 

75 

son . 

1 

50-50 

50 

Odaroloc  . 

6 

85-75 

80 

Mrs.  Tinley  . . 

2 

75-70 

73 

Odenvogel  . 

3 

85-60 

76 

Mrs.  Valerie  West 
Mrs.  Walter 

11 

93-83 

88 

Odette  Olivet  . 

Old  Gold  . 

1 

7 

81-81 

84-68 

81 

76 

Brewster  . 

2 

73-65 

69 

Old  Ivory  . 

4 

75-55 

65 

Mulatto  . 

1 

40-40 

40 

Oliett  DB  . 

1 

87-87 

87 

Murillo  . 

2 

70-50 

60 

Olive  Murrell  . 

3 

70-60 

64 

Muscadine  . 

2 

79-60 

69 

Olivier  Perthuis  ... 

2 

83-71 

77 

Muscatel  . 

2 

80-60 

70 

Olympus  . 

2 

78-77 

77 

My  Lady  . 

3 

82-68 

76 

Omaha 

4 

82-75 

79 

My  Maryland  . 

7 

87-72 

81 

Onyx  ... 

3 

79-70 

76 

Mystery  . 

5 

87-60 

74 

Opaline 

11 

88-79 

85 

Mystic  . 

5 

87-60 

74 

Opera  .. 

Ophelia  . 

7 

9 

80-65 

84-75 

75 

79 

Nadia  . 

2 

83-60 

72 

Ophir  Gold  . 

4 

75-50 

64 

Nadji  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Orange  Guidon  ... 

2 

60-50 

55 

Nancy  Orne  . 

6 

79-60 

73 

Orange  Queen  DB 

1 

86-86 

86 

Nanette  . 

3 

82-60 

73 

Oread  . 

4 

83-78 

81 

Nano  ok  . 

5 

81-50 

63 

Oregon  Beauty  . 

4 

85-75 

79 

Naomi  . . 

4 

82-69 

73 

Oregon  Giant  . 

6 

86-70 

79 

Nathalis  . . 

3 

70-60 

67 

Ortrud  . 

2 

82-75 

79 

Natividad  . 

1 

90-90 

90 

Oruga  . 

1 

81-81 

81 

Navajo  . 

2 

50-50 

50 

Osprey  . 

5 

85-70 

80 

Nebraska  . 

Nehawka  . 

8 

5 

87-70 

85-70 

82 

78 

Othello  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Nelson  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Pacific  . 

9 

89-77 

85 

Nemo  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Padusoy  . 

4 

80-70 

74 

Nene  . 

8 

88-70 

80 

Palemon  . 

2 

77-70 

74 

Neola  . 

3 

90-89 

89 

Pale  Moonlight  ... 

4 

88-81 

83 

Nepenthe  . 

14 

90-75 

82 

Palissy  . 

3 

65-50 

55 

Neptune  . 

4 

78-75 

76 

Pandora  . 

1 

60-60 

-  60 

Nesmith  No.  101 

1 

88-88 

88 

Pansy  Boy  . 

2 

57-54 

55 

Newtonia  . 

12 

86-52 

75 

Pantagruel  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

New  Windsor  . . 

2 

65-50 

58 

Parc  de  Neuilly  ... 
[11] 

4 

80-65 

70 

Number  Hig],. 

Judges 

Rating 

Parma  . 

3 

79-65 

73 

Paros  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Patarac  . 

2 

60-55 

58 

Patricia  Busey  . 

1 

50-50 

50 

Paul  Baudry  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Paulina  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Pauline  . 

1 

65-65 

65 

Pavane  . 

2 

78-56 

67 

Pavlowa  . 

2 

60-60 

60 

Peach  Blow  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Peaches  . 

2 

70-55 

68 

Pearl  Blue  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Peau  Rouge  . 

7 

81-68 

75 

Peerless  . 

3 

81-60 

73 

Pegasus  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Peggy  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Peggy  Babbington 

1 

7  8—7  8 

78 

Pendragon  . 

3 

85-60 

74 

Perfection  . 

3 

76-65 

72 

Perladonna  . 

2 

70-70 

70 

Persia  . 

9 

93-78 

86 

Pete  Deatrick  . 

1 

80-80 

80 

Peter  Barr  . 

2 

68-65 

66 

Petrel  . 

3 

79-70 

74 

Petrucchio  . 

5 

87-70 

80 

Pfauenfeder  . 

2 

81-60 

70 

Phedre  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Phoebus  . 

2 

85-77 

81 

Phosphor  . 

2 

86-80 

83 

Phryne  . 

4 

82-75 

80 

Phyllis  Bliss  . 

1 

72-72 

72 

Picador  . 

6 

93-75 

86 

Pigalle  . 

2 

70-60 

65 

Pink  Jadu  . 

4 

88-77 

83 

Pink  Lass  . 

3 

72-67 

70 

Pink  Luster  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Pink  Mist  . 

1 

85-85 

85 

Pink  Progression 

1 

85-85 

85 

Pink  Satin  . 

11 

87-59 

79 

Pioneer  . 

5 

85-75 

80 

Pirate  Gold  . 

4 

70-50 

59 

Pixie  . 

2 

85-84 

84 

P.  L.  Battey  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Pluie  d’Or  . 

11 

94-85 

88 

Plumed  Knight  . 

2 

80-60 

70 

Pocahontas  . 

3 

83-50 

64 

Polar  Cub  . 

1 

79-79 

79 

Polaris  . 

2 

78-60 

69 

Polar  King  . 

11 

100-85 

92 

Polichinelle  . 

2 

75-70 

73 

Pongee  . 

5 

80-60 

71 

Porcelain  . 

2 

60-55 

58 

Prairie  Gold  . 

6 

82-70 

77 

Prairie  King  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Prairie  Mother  . 

2 

50-50 

50 

Prairie  State  . 

President  Pilking- 

1 

60-60 

60 

ton  . 

6 

94-81 

86 

Number 

Judges 

Rating 

Priestess  . 

1 

79-79 

79 

Primier  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Primrose  . 

6 

81-72 

78 

Prince  Charming .. 

4 

80-70 

73 

Prince  Lohengrin 

2 

60-55 

58 

Princess  Beatrice 

8 

90-77 

84 

Princess  Mary  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Princess  Osra  . 

5 

80-58 

70 

Princess  Royal  ... 

1 

81-81 

81 

Printemps  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Priscilla  . 

3 

75-50 

63 

Proconsul  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Prof.  Seeliger  . 

1 

50-50 

50 

Prosper  Laugier  .. 

4 

78-68 

72 

Prospero  . 

7 

82-70 

75 

Proteus  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Purissima  . 

7 

89-78 

84 

Purple  Haze  . 

6 

79-70 

77 

Purple  Lace  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Quaker  Lady  . 

4 

80-72 

76 

Queen  Anne  . 

2 

48-48 

48 

Queen  Caterina  ... 

7 

89-80 

84 

Queen  Chereau  . 

1 

55-55 

55 

Queen  of  May  . 

5 

73-65 

67 

Querida  . 

1 

80-80 

80 

Quernah  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Quivera  . 

3 

89-83 

87 

Rachel  Fox  . 

2 

70-60 

65 

Raffet  . 

3 

70-50 

62 

Ragusa  . 

2 

86-74 

80 

Rajput  . 

6 

81-78 

79 

Rameldo  . 

4 

75-60 

68 

Rameses  . 

16 

92-83 

87 

Ramona  . 

5 

84-75 

79 

Rasakura  . 

5 

90-70 

81 

Fay  . 

2 

80-79 

79 

Rayo  de  Sol  . 

3 

81-63 

71 

Realm  . 

5 

83-70 

78 

Reasoner  . 

1 

50-50 

50 

Red  Beauty  . 

1 

85-85 

85 

Red  Cloud  . 

2 

50-50 

50 

Red  Dominion  . 

8 

91-77 

87 

Red  Elf  . 

1 

67-67 

67 

Red  Ember  . 

2 

78-75 

77 

Red  Flare  . 

4 

84-73 

79 

Red  Giant  . 

2 

76-67 

71 

Red  Radiance  . 

12 

89-65 

81 

Red  Robe  . 

5 

86-71 

81 

Red  Splendour  ... 

1 

73-73 

73 

Red  Wing  . 

7 

85-70 

79 

Refulgence  . 

2 

56-53 

54 

Rene  Cayeux  . 

4 

76-75 

75 

Rene  de  Laborde 

1 

70-70 

70 

Revelation  . 

1 

89-89 

89 

Reverie  . 

5 

80-55 

71 
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Number 

Number 

of 

High- 

Eating 

of 

High- 
T  ifiw 

Eating 

J  udges 

J  udges 

JLJ^J  VV 

Eev,  Wurtelle  ... 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Sandakan  . 

2 

85-70 

78 

Ehadi  . 

.  4 

86-70 

81 

San  Diego  . 

4 

90-86 

89 

Eliea  . 

.  6 

88-70 

81 

Sandrine  . 

3 

78-60 

68 

Eheinfels  . 

.  2 

85-65 

75 

San  Francisco  . 

7 

90-85 

88 

Eheingauperle 

.  6 

86-75 

82 

San  Gabriel  . . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Ehein  Nixe  . 

.  5 

80-78 

79 

San  Luis  Eey  . 

5 

85-66 

79 

Eheintochter  . 

.  2 

84-82 

83 

San  Eafael  . 

1 

88-88 

88 

Eheintraube  . 

.  3 

77-70 

74 

Santa  Barbara  . 

7 

87-75 

83 

Ehodes  . 

.  3 

70-50 

58 

Santa  Clara  . 

2 

65-60 

62 

Eialgar  . 

.  6 

81-69 

76 

Santa  Fe  . 

8 

90-65 

83 

Eicardi  Omega 

...  1 

86-86 

86 

Sapphid  . 

3 

80-75 

78 

Eichard  II  . 

.  2 

72-70 

71 

Sarasota  . 

2 

70-60 

65 

Eippowam  . 

.  5 

76-50 

63 

Sarpedon  . 

4 

77-60 

67 

Eita  . 

.  2 

77-70 

74 

Sass  H.  P.  Blue 

Eobert  M.  Wal- 

purple  Int . 

1 

82-82 

82 

lace  . 

.  7 

83-70 

78 

Sass,  H.  P.  I25~ 

Eob  Eoy  . 

.  7 

89-59 

80 

31  . 

1 

82-82 

82 

Eomance  . 

.  5 

84-55 

74 

Sass,  H.  P.  139- 

Eomola  . 

.  5 

85-75 

79 

29  . 

2 

89-78 

84 

Eonda  . 

.  1 

70-70 

70 

Sass,  H.  P.  117-27 

3 

87-77 

82 

Eosa  Bonheur 

.  2 

82-60 

71 

Sass,  H.  P.  22-29 

1 

89-89 

89 

Eosado  . 

.  3 

81-74 

77 

Sass,  H.  P.  P.  1-29 

2 

90-88 

89 

Eosalba  . 

.  1 

80-80 

80 

Sass,  J.  30-51  . 

3 

85-85 

85 

Eosalind  . 

.  1 

50-50 

50 

Sass,  J.  30-53  . 

3 

93-91 

91 

Eose  Ash  . 

.  6 

86-50 

72 

Sass,  J.  30-91  . 

3 

93-92 

92 

Eosedale  . 

.  2 

84-60 

72 

Sass,  J.  31-83  . 

3 

91-90 

90 

Eose  Dominion 

.  14 

96-80 

87 

Sass,  J.  31-58  . 

2 

89-88 

88 

Eose  Madder  ... 

.  7 

82-60 

73 

Sass,  J.  32-34  . 

3 

95-93 

94 

Eose  Magill  . 

.  1 

84-84 

84 

Sass,  J.  32-50  . 

3 

96-92 

93 

Eose  Marie  . 

.  2 

88-60 

74 

Sea  Dawn  . 

5 

81-79 

75 

Eose  Mist  . 

.  2 

88-85 

85 

Sea  Nymph  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Eose  Mitchell 

.  6 

85-75 

82 

Segovia  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Eose  of  Cuba  ... 

.  2 

83-82 

82 

Selene  . 

19 

90-62 

81 

Eose  Petal  . 

.  3 

65-55 

58 

Seminole  . 

8 

85-77 

83 

Eose  Salterne  ... 

.  1 

80-80 

80 

Senatobia  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Eose  Valley  . 

.  4 

86-72 

80 

Senlac  . 

3 

84-60 

68 

Eoseway  . 

.  2 

65-65 

65 

Senorita  . 

5 

89-70 

81 

Eosultra  . 

.  2 

60-50 

55 

Sensation  . 

8 

88-82 

85 

Eosy  Dawn  . 

.  2 

60-50 

55 

September  Morn  ... 

1 

71-71 

71 

Eota  . 

.  4 

81-70 

78 

Sequoiah  . 

4 

89-85 

86 

Eotorua  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Seraph  . 

3 

60-50 

53 

Eougette  . 

.  2 

75-65 

70 

Serenade  . 

4 

90-52 

76 

Eoyal  Beauty  ... 

.  4 

91-82 

86 

Serenite  . 

1 

88-88 

88 

Eozanna  . 

.  1 

84-84 

84 

Shaga  Laska  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

E,  E.  Smith  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Shakoka  . 

1 

85-85 

85 

Eubyd  . 

.  2 

74-70 

72 

Shasta  . 

5 

90-78 

86 

Eunstein  . 

.  3 

81-73 

76 

Shekinah  . 

7 

82-70 

78 

Eusty  Gold  . 

.  10 

88-75 

81 

Sherbet  . 

4 

75-65 

69 

Euy  Bias  . 

.  2 

55-50 

53 

Sherwin  Wright  ... 

2 

75-70 

73 

Shiawassee  . 

4 

82-75 

78 

Sachem  . 

.  8 

90-70 

80 

Shirin  . 

1 

87-87 

87 

Sacramento  . 

.  9 

84-73 

78 

Shirvan  . 

8 

93-82 

89 

St.  Cecilia  . 

.  2 

60-55 

58 

Shogun  . 

3 

72-50 

64 

Salerosa  . 

.  2 

84-60 

72 

Shrewsbury  . 

2 

50-50 

50 

Salonique  . 

.  3 

80-60 

72 

Shull  No.  207-31-1 

1 

81-81 

81 

Samos  . 

.  1 

70-70 

70 

Shylock  . 

2 

75-70 

73 

Samothrace  . 

.  1 

70-70 

70 

Sierra  Blue  . 

1 

88-88 

88 
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Number 

of 

J  udges 

High- 

Low 

Eating 

Silverado  . 

2 

85-71 

77 

Silver  Flare  . 

1 

75-75 

75 

Silver  Mist  . 

3 

85-80 

82 

Silver  Queen  . 

1 

84-84 

84 

Silver  Eibbon  . 

2 

79-78 

78 

Simone  Vaissiere... 

6 

80-70 

76 

Simplicity  . 

4 

78-70 

74 

Sindjhka  . 

4 

78-68 

74 

Sir  Galahad  . 

3 

83-75 

78 

Sirius  (Bun)  . 

3 

82-75 

79 

Sir  Michael  . 

9 

88-81 

85 

Sitka  . 

5 

88-74 

82 

Skiathos  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Skitchewaug  . 

4 

82-50 

71 

S.  M.  Hudelson  ... 

1 

65-65 

65 

Snow  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Snowbound  . 

2 

68-50 

59 

Snow  Boy  . 

2 

61-60 

60 

Snowcrest  . 

1 

87-87 

87 

Snowdrift  . 

4 

85-65 

77 

Snow  White  . 

8 

87-70 

81 

Solana  . 

2 

50-50 

50 

Soledad  . 

3 

85-55 

72 

Solferino  . 

5 

83-68 

78 

Solitaire  . 

5 

80-71 

74 

Somercoates  . 

1 

79-79 

79 

Somorrin  . 

4 

81-50 

60 

Sonata  . 

5 

87-75 

82 

Sonnet  . 

3 

83-70 

75 

Sonoma  . 

4 

73-60 

68 

Son  Eobert  . 

3 

90-88 

89 

Sophie  . 

1 

65-65 

65 

Sophronia  . 

3 

83-75 

78 

Soufflot  . 

Souv.  de  Loetitia 

1 

76-76 

76 

Michaud  . 

Souv.  de  Mine. 

6 

89-84 

87 

Gaudichaud  . 

8 

88-81 

85 

Spark  . 

3 

82-72 

77 

Sparta  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Speed  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Speedwell  . 

1 

57-57 

57 

Spring  Maid  . 

7 

91-88 

90 

Spring  Skies  . 

1 

85-85 

85 

Stanley  H.  White 

1 

77-77 

77 

Star  Glow  . 

2 

56-54 

55 

Starlight  . 

1 

84-84 

84 

Starsong  . 

2 

93-82 

88 

Steepway  . 

7 

80-70 

75 

Stipples  . 

3 

79-68 

76 

Storm  . 

1 

83-83 

83 

Stratosphere  . 

1 

92-92 

92 

Summer  Cloud  . 

4 

84-80 

82 

Sunbeam  . 

3 

84-80 

82 

Sunbrown  Maid  ... 

1 

76-76 

76 

Sundew  . 

4 

70-60 

65 

Sungod  . 

6 

85-55 

76 

Number  , 

of 

iiign- 

Low 

Eating 

Judges 

Sunkist  Gold  . 

1 

55-55 

55 

Sunlight  . 

4 

84-65 

78 

Susan  Bliss  . 

6 

85-75 

81 

suslana  . 

1 

91-91 

91 

Suzanne  Autissier 

1 

73-73 

73 

Suzanne  Woolf rey 

1 

60-60 

60 

Swazi  . 

5 

86-75 

83 

Sweet  Lavender  ... 

6 

85-75 

80 

Syphax  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Taffeta  . 

2 

50-50 

50 

Taffy  . 

2 

71-70 

70 

Taj  Mahal  . 

6 

77-60 

71 

Talwar  . 

2 

82-60 

71 

Tarsus  . 

3 

60-40 

47 

Tamar  . 

2 

60-60 

60 

Tansy  . 

2 

73-60 

67 

Tenebrae  . 

6 

83-60 

78 

Teniers  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Terias  . 

2 

75-60 

68 

Thais  . 

5 

86-50 

73 

Theda  . 

2 

71-60 

66 

Theodolinda  . 

3 

90-71 

81 

Theseus  . 

2 

79-75 

77 

Thistledown  . 

1 

84-84 

84 

Thorsten  . 

3 

82-70 

74 

Three  Graces  . 

1 

65-65 

65 

Thrudwang  . 

2 

78-60 

69 

Thuratus  . 

7 

92-50 

79 

Ticonderoga  . 

5 

77-50 

63 

Tid  Bit  . 

1 

79-79 

79 

Tiger  Tiger  . 

4 

80-59 

70 

Timur  . 

2 

60-50 

55 

Tintallion  . 

3 

79-66 

72 

Titan  . 

5 

79-60 

70 

Tokay  . 

5 

80-50 

69 

Tommy  Tucker  . 

3 

64-47 

53 

Tom  Tit  . 

5 

81-70 

78 

Tonganoxie  . 

2 

50-50 

50 

Tony  DB  . 

2 

90-89 

89 

Topazin  . 

2 

83-80 

82 

Toscana  . 

3 

89-82 

85 

Treholme  . 

2 

84-80 

82 

Trianon  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Triste  . 

3 

60-42 

51 

Tristram  . 

2 

70-65 

68 

Troades  . 

1 

80-80 

80 

Trojana  . 

2 

65-60 

63 

Troost  . 

1 

65-65 

65 

Tropic  Seas  . 

6 

82-70 

78 

Trostringer  . 

5 

85-70 

80 

Troyon  . 

3 

80-60 

76 

True  Charm  . 

7 

86-78 

81 

True  Delight  . 

6 

87-78 

82 

Turco  . 

1 

65-65 

65 

Tuscany  Gold  . 

2 

85-84 

85 

Tuscarora  . 

5 

85-60 

75 
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Number 

of 

High- 

Low 

Eating 

Judges 

Tweedledum  . 

.  1 

45-45 

45 

Uncle  Remus  . 

.  5 

88-60 

77 

Uncle  Tom  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Uncle  Tony  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Valencia  . 

.  4 

81-75 

79 

Valentine  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Valery  May et  .... 

.  4 

80-60 

71 

Valkyrie  . 

.  1 

76-76 

76 

Valor  . 

.  5 

91-84 

87 

Van  Cleve  . 

.  6 

86-82 

84 

Veloute  . 

.  1 

81-81 

81 

Venetia  . 

.  1 

76-76 

76 

Venus  de  Milo  . 

.  8 

90-81 

85 

Vert  Galant  . 

.  8 

90-77 

84 

Vesper  Gold  . 

.  7 

90-70 

80 

Vincentio  . 

.  2 

76-60 

68 

Vingolf  . 

.  4 

84-70 

76 

27  Avril  . 

.  4 

80-60 

73 

Violet  Crown  .... 

.  9 

90-57 

78 

Violet  Lake  . 

.  3 

75-59 

67 

Virgin  Gold  . 

.  4 

84-50 

73 

Virginia  May  .... 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Virginia  Moore 

...  4 

70-50 

63 

Viroy  . 

.  1 

60-60 

60 

Vishnu  . 

.  7 

89-79 

84 

Vista  Blue . 

.  2 

65-60 

63 

Waconda  . 

.  9 

89-82 

85 

Walnut  . 

.  1 

50-50 

50 

Wambliska  . 

.  17 

91-73 

85 

Warrior  . 

.  2 

80-60 

70 

Waterfall  . 

.  3 

92-84 

87 

Watteau  (Cay) 

...  1 

81-81 

81 

Wayman  No.  62 

...  2 

60-53 

56 

Wayman  No.  145  ..  2 

63-50 

56 

Wedgwood  . 

.  6 

84-75 

80 

Western  Dream 

...  2 

78-68 

73 

Westward  Ho  .... 

.  2 

87-73 

80 

What  Cheer  . 

.  1 

82-82 

82 

Whilfenpoof  . 

.  2 

50-50 

50 

Whim  . 

.  2 

50-50 

50 

White  and  Gold 

...  5 

85-60 

76 

White  Bird  . 

.  5 

65-50 

60 

Number 

High- 

Low 

of 

Judges 

Ratir 

White,  C.  G.  No.  ]- 
D-5  (Purissima 

X  Mirasol)  . 

1 

96-96 

96 

White  Knight  . 

4 

75-55 

66 

White  Nymph  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

White  Queen  . 

8 

80-60 

73 

White  Star  . 

4 

75-55 

68 

Wild  Rose  . 

4 

82-60 

75 

William  Marshall 

2 

69-60 

65 

William  Mohr  . 

3 

89-84 

86 

Williamson  N  o  . 

483  . 

2 

89-87 

88 

Williamson  1108  ... 

1 

90-90 

90 

Williamson  1547  ... 

1 

89-89 

89 

Williamson  1552  ... 

1 

90-90 

90 

Williamson  1565  ... 

3 

90-85 

88 

Williamson  1635  ... 

2 

92-90 

91 

Windham  . 

3 

66-50 

55 

Windjammer  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Winneshiek  . 

2 

89-84 

87 

Witchery  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

W.  J.  Fryer  . 

4 

77-60 

68 

Woodland  . 

2 

81-60 

70 

Wraith  . 

3 

60-50 

54 

W.  R.  Dykes  . 

3 

94-89 

92 

Wyomissing  . 

4 

60-50 

55 

Yataghan  . 

5 

84-70 

80 

Yellow  Hammer  ... 

2 

78-54 

66 

Yellow  Moon  . 

5 

80-55 

74 

Yellow  Rail  . 

3 

75-50 

60 

Yellowstone  . 

1 

70-70 

70 

Yeoman  . 

5 

79-70 

74 

Yolande  . 

5 

80-60 

74 

Yves  Lasailly  . 

5 

89-82 

85 

Yvonne  Pelletier  ... 

6 

85-80 

82 

Zada  . 

4 

88-70 

78 

Zaharoon  . 

9 

88-70 

82 

Zamora  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Zampa  . 

1 

60-60 

60 

Zingara  . 

2 

85-77 

81 

Zouave  . 

3 

80-60 

72 

Zua  . 

1 

78-78 

78 

Zulu  . 

2 

83-79 

81 

Zuni  . 

3 

81-50 

69 

Zwanenburg  . 

3 

83-80 

82 
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Comments  on  Varieties 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  among  the  new  irises  was 
the  first  appearance  of  W.  R.  Dykes  seedlings  of  which  there  are 
many  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  these,  Lady  Para¬ 
mount,  (W.  R.  Dykes  X  Aurifero),  has  the  high  rating  of  the  list, 
95  by  four  judges.  It  will  be  fully  described  in  the  notes  following. 

The  notes  of  the  judges  on  the  back  of  the  score  sheet  together 
with  the  notation  of  resemblance  to  other  irises  are  of  much  greater 
value  even  than  the  rating  figures.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  judges 
will  continue  to  furnish  these  notes  more  copiously  and  numerously 
than  they  did  this  year.  They  will  be  a  world  of  help  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  awards  in  reaching  its  decisions. 

The  outstanding  development  in  the  newer  irises  seems  to  be 
in  whites  and  yellows,  bringing  these  two  classes  in  size  and  height 
up  to  a  parity  with  all  other  classes.  In  the  yellows,  however,  no 
tall  huge  flowered  type  as  deep  in  tone  as  Coronation,  Pluie  d’Or, 
or  Prairie  Gold  has  appeared.  The  huge  new  ones  are  in  paler 
yellow. 

In  the  new  90  class  which  replaces  the  90  per  cent  irises  of  the 
old  symposium  are  found  these  newcomers  a  number  of  which 
bloomed  for  the  first  time  this  year  and  still  must  stand  the  test 
of  distribution  and  growth  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  other  90  class  irises  are  in  the  numbered  and  unintroduced 
seedling  class  and  their  ratings  are  purely  local  in  character  and 
while  undoubtedly  well  deserved  as  they  appeared  in  their  original 
surroundings,  they  may  or  may  not  stand  up  to  their  present  high 
marks  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Experience  has  taught 
and  it  is  shown  in  this  symposium  that  an  iris  may  be  a  90  per  cent 
iris  in  one  section  and  be  rated  for  discard  in  another.  Selene,  is 
a  notable  example.  With  the  highest  number  of  rating  judges,  19, 
its  individual  ratings  ranged  from  90  to  recommendation  as  not 
wanted,  an  average  of  81. 

Right  here,  the  writer  wishes  to  digress  to  hang  a  wreath  upon 
the  brow  of  Mr.  Clarence  Connell,  originator  of  Selene,  and  com¬ 
mend  him  for  emulation  by  all  other  judges.  He  was  the  first 
precinct  to  report,  sending  in  his  ratings  in  June.  No  others  ap¬ 
peared  until  July. 
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Hans  Sass’  Eameses  appears  as  the  most  generally  good  iris  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  according  to  the  symposium.  Kated  in 
all  sections  and  Canada,  the  lowest  figure  given  it  by  any  judge 
was  83,  the  highest  92.  Irises  of  this  type  which  flourish  equally 
well  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  the  ones  most  desired. 

Yellows 

As  the  new  yellows  and  whites  seem  to  command  the  high  rat¬ 
ings  and  most  attention,  it  has  seemed  fitting  to  consider  them 
separately.  Herewith  are  the  opinions  expressed  by  judges  of  these 
irises,  the  figures  indicating  the  opinions  of  different  judges:  (1932 
ratings  included) 

Lady  Paramount  (C.  G.  White)  (95)  Two  of  the  judges 
give  the  breeding  as  Aurifero  x  W.  R.  Dykes,  two  the  other  way 
around.  One  judge  says  it  most  resembles  W.  R.  Dykes,  the  others 
agree  that  it  is  distinct.  S.  empire  yellow  to  massicot  yellow;  F. 
wax  yellow  to  barium  yellow,  flaring,  2  x  2J,  haft,  ;  beard  heavy 
orange  to  tip.  Height,  44  inches.  Stalk  twice  branched,  the  first 
below  the  center. 

1.  I  saw  this  iris  in  comparison  with  all  the  best  yellows  in  com¬ 
merce  and  it  proved  to  be  far  superior  to  all  of  them  in  clearness 
of  color,  size,  and  height  of  stem  which  was  50  inches  by  actual 
measurement.  It  bloomed  this  season  for  the  first  time, 

2.  This  is  the  yellow  that  all  iris  breeders  have  been  praying 
for.  Well  branched,  44  inch  stems,  huge  flowers  of  fine  form  of 
really  truly  yellow,  non-fading.  I  think  this  is  probably  the  great¬ 
est  advance  in  iris  breeding  for  the  year  1932. 

3.  This  is  the  finest  yellow  iris  I  have  yet  seen.  The  color  is  clear 
both  in  the  standards  and  falls.  The  texture  and  substance  excel¬ 
lent,  form  and  carriage  exceptionally  good. 

Son  Robert  (C.  G.  White)  (89)  Another  W.  R.  Dykes  seedling 
with  the  same  confusion  as  to  seed  and  pollen  parent,  they  being 
W.  R.  Dykes  and  Mirasol.  S.  primuline  to  barium  yellow;  F.  an¬ 
iline  yellow.  Height  39  inches,  well  branched. 

1.  This  is  a  close  second  to  I^ady  Paramount  and  would  deserve 
and  receive  a  higher  rating  but  for  that  variety.  The  form  of  this 
flower  is  not  so  good  and  it  lacks  an  indescribable  appeal  that  the 
other  possesses. 

Ivory  (C.  G.  White)  (96)  Purissima  x  Mirasol.  A  third  high 
rating  yellow  from  Mr.  White,  pale  in  color,  primrose  yellow  deep¬ 
ening  to  picric  at  the  haft. 

1.  It  is  an  extraordinary  flower.  The  substance  is  remarkably 
thick.  Well  branched  stems  40  inches  tall.  Falls  2J  x  2J  with 
wide  hafts. 
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Sass,  Jacob  No.  32-50  (Wambliska  x  E.ameses)  (93)  A  most 
unusual  break  in  large  yellow  irises  being  the  culmination  to  date 
of  the  Flutterby-Corona  type  of  color  in  the  smaller  flowered  types. 
S.  Baryta  yellow  darkening  to  empire  at  the  claw.  F.  white  with 
light  yellow  cast.  Haft  to  end  of  beard  empire  yellow,  deep  yellow 
beard.  37  inches  tall. 

Mr.  Sass  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  cut  stalk  of  this  iris  and 
it  struck  me  as  one  of  the  finest  I  had  yet  seen.  It  had  a  glowing 
quality  that  was  most  unusual  due  to  the  deep  colored  center.  The 
stem  was  well  branched. 

1.  I  couldn’t  rate  this  iris  less  than  94  try  for  all  the  discounts. 
It  is  a  beauty. 

2.  A  yellow  standard  with  golden  beard  and  haft  and  good  white 
falls.  This  is  a  new  color  combination  much  better  than  Corona. 

Phosphor  ( J.  Marion  Shull)  (83)  Coppersmith  x  Sophronia.  1. 
An  iris  of  very  heavy  substance  which  it  seems  to  have  inherited 
from  Sophronia.  S.  Clear,  golden  yellow.  F.  golden  edge  lighten¬ 
ing  towards  center  with  a  gold  beard.  Form  very  pleasing,  the 
standards  arching,  the  falls  drooping.  Fragrant,  a  beautifully  fin¬ 
ished  flower  of  the  smoothness  found  in  a  magnolia. 

2.  Not  needed,  too  much  like  Chromylla  which  is  taller  and 
better  branched. 

Chromylla  (Loomis)  (88)  1.  Very  close  in  effect  to  Phosphor 

which  was  introduced  the  same  year.  It  is  not  quite  so  deep  in 
tone  and  the  substance  not  quite  so  heavy.  The  form  of  the  flowers 
is  about  the  same  but  the  haft  is  not  so  wide  in  Chromylla  and  the 
beard  is  paler.  The  branching  is  about  the  same.  I  think  Chro¬ 
mylla  may  be  the  taller. 

2.  A  very  fine  iris.  Extra  fine  form  and  finish  for  a  yellow  iris. 
Superior  to  any  yellow  iris  yet  introduced  in  these  respects. 

3.  Its  greatest  charm  is  its  precision  and  finish.  It  is  even  more 
attractive  indoors. 

4.  The  finest  flower  yet  in  a  clear  yellow. 

5.  Its  vigorous  growth  and  free  blooming  qualities  commend 
it  to  me. 

Desert  Gold  (Kirkland)  (89)  This  iris  struck  me  as  an  inter¬ 
mediate  rather  than  a  tall  bearded  and  as  such  one  of  the  best  of 
the  class.  It  is  an  excellent  light  yellow  iris  of  medium  height,  fine 
form  and  substance  but  I  see  no  reason  for  considering  it  the  best 
American  yellow  to  date.  Having  seen  it  in  comparison  with  Chro¬ 
mylla,  I  consider  the  latter  finer,  if  Desert  Gold  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  tall  bearded  and  it  is  near  the  end  of  its  blooming  season  as 
Chromylla  comes  on.  As  an  intermediate  I  find  it  little  better  than 
Ambera,  if  any. 

1.  A  pale  large  yellow  self  of  fine  substance  and  finish.  The 
standards  are  semi-cupped,  the  falls  flaring.  The  standards  have 
a  green  midrib  and  falls  show  gold  reticulations  to  the  end  of  the 
deep  yellow  beard.  The  stalk  is  high  branched,  the  flowers  nicely 
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placed.  It  blooms  from  early  to  inidseason, .  Without  a  doubt  the 
finest  yellow  iris  produced  in  the  states  and  worthy  the  highest 
honors. 

2.  An  extremely  good  yellow,  not  deep  but  of  very  good  carrying 
quality. 

3.  The  best  iris  after  a  fearful  storm  and  heat,  wonderful  per¬ 
formance. 

4.  Best  yellow  seen. 

Golden  Wedding  (Wayman)  (74)  May  be  a  good  landscape 
variety,  poor  form. 

Phoebus  (Cayeux)  (81)  Too  close  to  Chromylla  and  Desert 
Gold  type  to  be  really  needed  among  American  light  yellows  but 
an  iris  of  fine  form  and  finish  and  good  stem.  Would  rank  higher 
but  for  competition  of  just  as  good, — like  many  other  foreigners. 

W.  R.  Dykes  (Dykes)  (92)  This  iris  bloomed  in  magnificent 
form  this  year  wherever  grown,  according  to  reports.  Mrs.  Patti- 
son  had  a  very  fine  block  of  it  and  some  of  the  plants  gave  bloom 
of  clear  unspotted  yellow,  justifying  the  earlier  descriptions  of  it 
as  a  pure  yellow  which  it  has  not  been  heretofore.  It  seems  to  be 
becoming  acclimated  and  may  yet  be  accepted  as  hardy  with  sharp 
drainage.  Mrs.  Pattison  planted  a  number  of  small  divisions  in  the 
open  last  fall,  protecting  them  only  with  a  mulch  of  straw.  They 
came  through  a  most  trying  open  winter  of  continual  thawing  and 
freezing  which  worked  havoc  even  with  some  of  the  hardiest  of  iris 
in  fine  condition  and  a  few  of  them  bloomed.  It  is  the  first  time 
it  has  been  wintered  successfully  in  the  open  in  northern  Illinois. 
The  chief  and  only  criticism  I  have  heard  of  this  remarkable  iris 
is  that  the  stems  are  too  short  for  the  huge  blooms.  It  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  an  iris  of  rather  weak  growth  and  slow  increase  in  this 
section  but  this  season  seemed  to  show  much  greater  vigor  and  cer¬ 
tainly  showed  much  greater  freedom  of  bloom. 

Elfin  Gold  (Morrison)  (72)  A  clear  yellow  iris,  the  blooms  held 
on  slender  stalks.  The  form  and  substance  not  so  good  as  in  Cocka¬ 
too.  It  is  possibly  a  few  inches  taller  than  the  latter. 

Virgin  Gold  (73)  A  yellow  with  overlapping  standards  and 
drooping  falls,  thin  in  texture,  having  a  faded  appearance  from  the 
white  underlay.  It  is  28  inches  tall  and  high  branched.  It  is  no 
advance  over  the  earlier  yellows  now  widely  distributed. 

Pluie  d’Or  (Cayeux)  (88)  Quite  the  outstanding  golden  yellow 
iris.  It  is  from  36  to  38  inches  tall,  the  flowers  nicely  placed  on 
branching  slender  stalks.  The  substance  is  not  so  heavy  as  in  Cor¬ 
onation  which  rivals  it  in  color,  and  would  be  equally  as  fine  did 
it  not  show  purple  spots  in  some  seasons.  The  standards  are  semi- 
closed  showing  the  yellow  styles  quite  plainly  and  the  falls  are  in.- 
clined  to  break”  at  the  tip  of  the  golden  beard,  being  quite  straight 
hanging.  It  is  free  flowering. 

Coronation  (86)  The  finest  golden  yellow  iris  produced  in  the 
States.  It  has  a  finer  finish  than  Pluie  d'Or,  the  falls  being  more 
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flaring,  the  haft  wider.  It  blooms  on  tall,  well  branched  stalks  and 
gives  several  blooms  open  at  a  time  lasting  well.  Were  it  not  for 
the  purple  flecks  in  some  seasons  it  would  surpass  Pluie  d’Or  and 
quite  a  few  enthusiasts  rank  it  several  points  higher  than  the  latter. 

Jason  (Wallace)  (69)  A  yellow  iris  of  good  color  in  the  stand¬ 
ards,  the  falls  being  heavily  lined  red.  The  substance  seems  to  be 
poor  as  it  shows  in  this  country  and  the  flowers  small  on  poor  stalks. 
One  wonders  why  it  was  introduced. 

Mirasol  (Mitchell)  (79)  Standards  are  ruffled  and  inclined  to 
open,  the  falls  flaring  with  a  yellow  beard.  The  substance  is  very 
good,  the  coloring  being  about  the  depth  of  Pluie  d’Or.  The  flowers 
are  nicely  placed  and  remain  in  bloom  for  some  time. 

Goldilocks  (Wayman)  (76)  I.  This  yellow  is  close  to  Desert 
Gold  in  color.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  heavy  substance,  the 
open  standards  being  cream  yellow  with  a  tan  flush,  the  drooping 
falls  the  same  tone  with  gold  reticulations  to  end  of  beard.  The 
haft  is  of  fairly  good  width.  The  stalks  are  a  little  taller  than 
those  of  Desert  Gold  and  the  beard  is  of  deeper  color  but  the 
flowers  show  brown  reticulations  in  the  heart  where  Desert  Gold 
shows  none.  The  substance  is  poorer  and  Desert  Gold  has  a  much 
finer  finish.  No  garden  will  need  both. 

Moon  Magic  (Shull)  (85)  1.  A  very  distinct  pale  yellow  iris 

of  fine  finish.  The  flowers  are  nicely  placed  on  38  to  40  inch 
branching  stalks  and  the  foliage  is  as  perfect  as  one  could  wish. 
The  flaring  falls  show  some  gold  reticulations  on  creamy  white, 
giving  the  yellow  tone  that  makes  it  seem  the  same  tone  as  the  pale 
yellow  standard.  Might  be  classed  as  a  warm  cream  iris.  It  is 
fragrant  but  not  so  much  so  as  Phosphor. 

Dune  Sprite  (Shull)  (88).  1.  The  third  of  Mr.  Shull’s  series 

of  yellows  of  heavy  substance,  fine  form  and  finish,  and  the  one  I 
consider  the  best.  The  buds  are  yellow,  opening  to  cream  yellow 
standards,  the  flaring  white  falls  being  gold  flecked  and  frosted 
deepening  toward  the  edge  of  both  the  standards  and  falls.  The 
beard  is  yellow  gold.  The  flowers  are  nicely  poised  on  38  inch 
well-branched  stalks  and  it  seems  to  be  quite  floriferous.  It  has  a 
nice  fragrance  and  is  a  really  distinct  and  finished  plant. 

Rayo  de  Sol  (Mitchell)  (71).  1.  A  sister  seedling  of  Mirasol, 

giving  the  same  color  effect.  The  blooms  may  be  a  trifle  larger  but 
not  noticeably  so  from  a  few  feet  away.  The  standards  are  semi- 
cupped,  the  falls  flaring  with  gold  reticulations  to  below  the  beard. 
The  substance  is  very  good.  Both  Mirasol  and  Rayo  de  Sol  are  in 
the  color  group  with  Pluie  de  Or  and  Coronation  and  as  seen  in 
gardens  in  the  East  will  give  the  same  effect  as  Coronation.  No 
garden  will  need  both  these  sister  seedlings. 

Alchemy  (Wareham)  (69).  1.  This  yellow  was  the  great  dis¬ 

appointment  of  the  season.  I  had  hoped  and  rather  expected  to 
see  the  yellow  I  saw  first  in  Mr.  Wareham ’s  garden  in  1928,  seeing 
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it  again  in  1930.  Alchemy  is  of  entirely  different  form,  a  metallic 
yellow  of  fair  substance,  with  overlapping  standards  and  long  nar¬ 
row  flaring  falls,  heavily  reticulated  to  the  end  of  the  beard.  The 
falls  are  marked  lavender  and  deep  gold,  giving  a  mottled  appear¬ 
ance.  Should  be  classed  as  a  blend.  It  is  not  nearly  so  fine  as  the 
softer  yellow  seen  several  years  ago.  Of  course  the  season  may 
have  caused  the  lavender  spots  on  the  falls  as  it  did  the  purple  on 
the  falls  of  Coronation.  Several  whites  showed  this  same  blotch¬ 
ing. 

Cyrus  (H.  P.  Sass)  (81).  1.  Not  wanted.  Many  better.  2. 

One  of  the  new  intermediates  that  bloomed  here  with  the  late 
midseason  irises.  It  is  very  fine,  a  clean  yellow  of  the  tone 
of  Nymph  but  with  a  deeper  yellow  overwash  in  the  falls  below  the 
beard,  giving  the  effect  of  velvet.  The  flowers  are  of  better  finish, 
of  heavy  substance,  the  standards  overlapping  and  the  falls  droop¬ 
ing.  It  is  36  inches  tall  and  has  four  blooms  larger  than  those  of 
Nymph. 

Helios  (Cayeux)  (86).  1.  A  very  fine  light  yellow,  of  heavy 

substance  and  finish.  The  flowers  are  perfectly  proportioned,  the 
falls  drooping,  faintly  lined  pale  maroon,  these  markings  not  ap¬ 
pearing  unless  one  is  close  to  the  plant.  For  color  and  finish  it  is 
in  a  class  with  Desert  Gold,  but  is  taller,  while  the  flowers  are  not 
so  clean  owing  to  the  markings  on  the  fall.  The  flowers  are  beauti¬ 
fully  poised  on  42  to  44-inch  branched  stalks.  Having  two  such 
fine  pale  yellows  as  Helios  and  Desert  Gold  breeders  may  find  it 
hard  to  obtain  seedlings  that  will  surpass  them  in  this  class  for  big 
pale  yellows. 

Whites 

There  seems  to  be  a  white  epidemic.  Whites  which  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  were  regarded  as  accidents  of 
breeding,  mere  albinos,  are  now  bred  in  quantity  and  they  have 
been  developed  from  the  old  small  flowered,  low  growing  forms  to 
huge  tall  irises,  giants  of  the  bearded  class.  They  have  produced 
the  first  irises  recorded  as  100  per  cent,  perfection.  Last  year 
Easter  Morn  was  so  rated.  It  has  dropped  from  this  peak  of  per¬ 
fection  this  year  in  favor  of  Polar  King,  rated  by  one  judge  at  100. 

And  this  writer  gazed  on  a  new  white  this  season  that  looked 
like  another  100  per  center  if  there  is  ‘‘any  such  animal.”  This 
was  a  new  Wambliska  x  Rameses  seedling  of  Jacob  Sass,  but  it  was 
one  of  twenty-five  whites  selected  for  trial  of  which  Mr.  Jacob  is 
yet  uncertain  which  is  the  best.  I  bloomed  five  of  them  this  year 
any  one  of  which  was  plenty  good  enough,  I  thought,  for  anybody’s 
garden  and  this  with  full  knowledge  of  Shasta,  Purissimia,  Venus 
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de  Milo,  Wambliska  and  a  lot  of  other  whites  but  no  visual  knoAvl- 
edge  of  the  two  100  per  centers  already  recorded. 

So  far  as  recording  an  iris  at  100,  perfection,  is  concerned  there 
is  much  discussion.  Having  found  nothing  to  discount  according 
to  the  point  table,  and  not  being  able  to  imagine  anything  I  could 
desire  in  a  white  iris  that  this  seedling  didn’t  possess,  I  don’t  know 
what  else  I  could  do  honestly  but  rate  it  at  100  unless  I  worked  on 
the  theory  that  100  is  an  impossibility  in  an  iris.  Who  knows  what 
perfection  in  an  iris  is  ?  Until  we  see  something  better,  we  are  apt 
to  consider  some  iris  or  other  an  ideal  of  perfection,  so  why  not 
rate  at  100  until  we  find  out  what  is  missing? 

These  new  irises  of  Mr.  Sass,  are  interesting  from  a  breeding 
standpoint  as  they  are  of  two  distinct  series,  one  of  Wambliska 
ancestry  and  the  other  an  F2  series  obtained  by  intercrossing  his 
Aphrodite  x  Trostringer  series  of  pinks  of  which  Pink  Satin  is  the 
named  representative.  These  pinks  produced  a  number  of  whites 
which  are  even  finer  in  quality,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  their  pink 
progenitors,  and  in  making  this  comparison,  I  am  referring  to  Pink 
Satin  at  its  best  which  it  sometimes  isn’t. 

Some  of  these  seedlings  quite  eclipse  Wambliska  and  range  from 
cold  blue  whites  to  warm  whites  such  as  the  Jacob  Sass  32-34  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  as  a  Wambliska  x  Kameses  seedling.  There  are 
also  a  series  of  plicatas  of  San  Francisco  type  from  Wambliska  x 
Matilda  and  other  plicatas.  Also  some,  and  one  of  these  I  greatly 
admired,  in  pale  blue  tones. 

There  are  in  the  Fg  pink  series  some  very  delicate  pinks,  dain¬ 
tier  in  coloring  even  than  Caroline  E.  Stringer  and  resembling  Am¬ 
brosia  but  larger,  which  might  almost  be  classed  as  pink  tinted 
whites.  Mr.  Hans  Sass  has  introduced  one  of  this  type.  Imperial 
Blush,  a  fine,  large,  tall  iris  that  seemed  to  me  a  very  fine  thing,  if 
I  recall  it  correctly. 

Easter  Morn  (Essig)  (89) — This  iris,  rated  by  one  judge  at 
100  last  year,  has  been  given  discounts  by  some  of  the  judges  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  as  finished  as  Purissima  and  that  the 
standards  are  a  bit  too  flattened  and  the  falls  too  flaring  for  per¬ 
fect  grace  of  form.  Otherwise  it  reigns  as  one  of  the  very  best 
whites  in  commerce.  It  is  reported  as  reliably  hardy. 

1.  Very  distinct  from  the  other  large  whites  but  did  not  im¬ 
press  me  as  quite  so  finished  a  flower  as  Purissima  and  I  would  not 
rate  it  so  high  on  its  present  showing. 

2.  A  very  fine  iris.  Has  extra  fine  color,  form  and  substance, 
large  size  and  a  splendid  stalk. 
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3.  Some  people  would  say  this  is  just  another  white  but  it 
scores  higher  than  Purissima  now  and  differs  in  form,  also  slightly 
in  color.  Whites  are  less  distinctive  than  most  other  colors.  This 
variety  is  an  excellent  white  and  certainly  worthy  of  introduction. 

4.  This  is  not  a  100  per  cent  iris  as  the  standards  are  too  flat  in 
contour  and  the  falls  too  flaring  for  perfection  in  grace  of  form. 
It  is  a  great  iris,  nevertheless. 

Polar  King  (Donahue)  (92) — This  draws  one  rating  of  100 
from  one  judge  and  another  expresses  a  temptation  to  give  it  the 
same  figure  but  does  not  do  so,  stopping  at  97.  It  is  reported  as 
having  proved  a  reliable  fall  bloomer,  so  far  blooming  each  season 
twice. 

Two  judges,  however,  rated  it  at  85.  The  commentators  all 
speak  highly  of  the  fine  form  of  this  iris. 

1.  I  think  it  should  have  the  highest  rating  for  a  fall  blooming 
iris.  Blooms  in  November  were  normal  and  very  fine.  Should 
like  the  stalk  six  inches  taller  but  the  drought  is  severe  and  length 
of  stem  is  only  about  half  the  normal  in  other  varieties.  As  a 
clump  it  was  most  lovely,  quite  distinct  from  Easter  Morn.  Re¬ 
markably  floriferous  and  a  rampant  grower.  I  should  like  to  rate 
it  100.  The  rating  it  received  at  the  show,  82,  was  on  a  stalk  that 
had  been  held  in  cold  storage  a  long  time. 

2.  The  largest,  hardiest  white  beared  iris  in  the  entire  list. 
Nothing  to  be  desired. 

3.  The  size  and  beauty  of  the  individual  flower  at  first  sight 
so  influenced  me  that  I  had  the  rating  at  96  but  mature  analysis 
forced  a  revision  downward  (85). 

4.  A  nearly  perfect  iris.  Has  all  good  qualities  of  any  white 
and  is  also  hardy  in  the  cold  climate  of  New  England. 

Wambliska  (Jacob  Sass)  (85) — This  iris  has  proved  a  poor 
doer  in  certain  sections  and  disappointing,  blooming  on  18-inch 
stems,  and  giving  no  indication  of  the  magnificent  form  it  has 
shown  on  its  home  Nebraska  farm  where  it  approaches  four  feet 
and  has  been  a  truly  magnificent  iris.  When  at  its  best  I  still  con¬ 
sider  it  the  best  of  the  cold  or  blue  whites.  It  got  both  bricks  and 
bouquets. 

1.  Probably  one  of  the  most  talked  of  white  irises  and  one  that 
is  either  liked  exceedingly  or  not  liked  at  all.  Its  flowers  are  on 
big  tall,  nice  widely  branched  stalks.  There  is  a  lavender  flush  in 
the  heart  of  the  flower  that  gives  a  frosted  effect  such  as  is  found 
in  icicles  when  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  very  clean, 
cool  looking  iris  and  will  rank  with  Shasta  for  all  around  good 
qualities  as  a  big  tall  garden  variety. 

2.  Why  introduce  such  things  and  blow  them  up  as  the  finest 
in  irises? 

Selene  (Connell)  (81) — This  has  met  much  the  same  reception 
as  Wambliska,  either  greatly  liked  or  not  liked  at  all.  It  is  also  a 
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blue  white.  The  chief  criticism  directed  at  Selene  is  that  the  falls 
have  a  fault  of  curling  back. 

Venus  de  Milo  (Ayres)  (85) — This  is  a  fine  white  iris  of  Do¬ 
minion  form  that  was  highly  regarded  by  all  judges  rating  it,  eight, 
with  a  low  mark  of  80.  It  is  very  fragrant  and  whiter  than  Shasta, 
a  real  addition  to  the  white  irises  of  distinctive  character,  and  has 
proved  a  vigorous  grower  and  free  bloomer. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  whites  in  the  list  of  new  irises  but 
hardly  in  the  class  with  these  mentioned. 

Others 

The  judging  seemed  to  center  about  Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison’s 
Quality  Gardens  at  Freeport  and  at  Mrs.  Kellogg’s  Over  the  Gar¬ 
den  Wall  in  Hartford.  A  number  of  judges  took  advantage  of  the 
fine  collections  in  both  places  to  rate  the  newer  irises.  In  both 
gardens  the  irises  were  as  well  grown  as  it  seems  humanly  possible 
for  them  to  be,  some  old  timers  under  the  best  of  culture  being 
almost  unrecognizably  good. 

Mrs.  Pattison  had,  as  usual,  a  comprehensive  collection  of  the 
cream  of  foreign  novelties  and  a  carefully  selected  list  of  American 
originations.  Of  the  foreign  importations,  the  outstanding  ones 
were  Jean  Cayeux  and  Marquita,  both  Cayeux  irises.  Jean  Cay- 
eux,  a  French  Dyke’s  medalist,  was  the  most  unusual  color  note 
seen  this  year,  a  clear  brown  self  of  good  height,  size  and  stem, 
with  no  trace  of  purple  apparent  in  its  bloom  and  a  golden  under¬ 
tone.  It  should  be  a  very  popular  iris  when  well  distributed  as 
there  is  at  present  none  that  I  know  of  quite  like  it.  It  is  a  worthy 
Dyke’s  award  iris. 

Marquita  is  a  striking  iris,  a  Helios  seedling  and  resembling 
Helios  in  many  respects.  It  might  be  described  as  a  Helios  with 
more  heavily  veined  falls.  Its  chief  beauty  is  in  the  huge  creamy 
standards,  well  likened  to  a  magnolia.  The  falls  are  so  heavily 
veined  with  red  as  to  appear  of  self  coloring  at  a  little  distance. 
They  are  not  of  the  best  form  but  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
huge  creamy  standards.  I  saw  only  one  stalk  but  can  imagine 
what  a  striking  feature  a  clump  in  full  bloom  would  be  in  the 
garden. 

Of  the  new  American  irises  in  Mrs.  Pattison ’s  garden  the  out¬ 
standing  ones  were  Dr.  Loomis’  Spring  Maid,  a  tall  and  handsome 
pink  blend  that  in  a  group  of  twenty  or  more  stalks  attracted  great 
attention;  Dr.  Ayres’  Coralie,  a  rose  and  red-toned  bicolor  of  fine 
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size,  form  and  height  with  an  nnusnal  color  quality  quite  unlike 
any  other  iris  I  have  seen,  a  beautiful  iris ;  Dr.  Ayres  ’  K.  V.  Ayres, 
a  big  soft  colored  blend  something  on  the  order  of  Candlelight  with 
a  browner  tone  of  yellow  with  the  lavender;  and  Mr.  Andrews’ 
Gilead,  which  proved  to  be  a  fine  color  note,  yellow  with  brown 
glints. 

Mrs.  Pattison  had  rearranged  her  display  garden  with  careful 
attention  to  color  harmonies  with  the  result  that  this  beautiful 
garden  was  more  beautiful  than  usual.  Spring  Maid,  Dauntless 
and  Coralie  proved  to  be  a  most  fascinating  group  that  drew  visi¬ 
tors  to  it. 

Alchemy  (Wareham)  (69) — Some  of  the  judges  said  this  was 
not  the  good  yellow  they  had  seen  in  Mr.  AYareham’s  garden.  Not 
outstanding. 

Alcina  (Connell)  (81) — A  sister  seedling  of  Aubade.  1.  Mady 
Carriere  type.  Larger,  better  form  and  better  branched.  A  good 
iris,  better  than  any  of  its  color  class.  2.  Shimmers,  very  nice 
color,  crisp,  stalk  bunched,  high  branched,  foliage  too  big  for  the 
plant.  3.  Not  well  balanced.  Without  charm. 

Al-Lu-Wee  (Hans  Sass)  (86) — This  approaches  the  Claude 
Aureau  type  but  is  brighter  in  color  and  taller  but  not  so  large, 
although  a  big  iris.  It  is  a  selection  from  a  series  of  variegata 
types  which  are  of  exceptionally  fine  coloring  and  brilliant  effect, 
due  to  the  clean  contrast  between  the  standards  which  are  of 
clearer  coloring  than  most  of  the  new  large-flowered  variegata 
types,  and  the  solid  colored  falls.  This  is  a  40-inch  iris  that  at¬ 
tracted  much  favorable  comment. 

Alta  California  (81) — 1.  Not  a  clear  yellow.  Palls  show  a 
brownish  tone.  Tall  and  graceful.  2.  Not  even  70,  poor  color, 
straplike  falls. 

Amber  Wave  (74) — A  dull  colored  blend  of  English  origin  in 
Avhich  I  could  see  little  beauty,  a  mingling  of  yellow  and  purple. 
However,  only  a  single  bloom  stalk  was  seen,  so  this  opinion  is 
merely  tentative.  It  in  no  way  justified  advance  description  as  it 
bloomed  in  Mrs.  Pattison ’s  garden. 

Ambrosia  (Sturtevant)  (84) — A  fine  pink-tinted  white  liked 
by  all  the  judges.  One  of  Miss  Sturtevant ’s  fine  things. 

Asphodel  (Morrison)  (83) — 1.  A  handsome  blue-toned  iris  of 
good  garden  effect.  2.  Common  color,  not  much. 

Audrey  Cook  (H.  McEachren)  (87) — A  new  Canadian  iris  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  larger,  better  flower  than  Midgard  of  deeper  tone. 
Close  in  color  to  Mary  Gibson  but  with  finely  frilled  standards 
which  give  life  to  the  coloring.  Kegistered  in  Ottawa  but  not  in¬ 
troduced. 
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Aurex  (Nicliolls)  (77) — Another  of  the  large-flowered  new 
variegatas,  a  red  and  yellow  with  yellow  edged  falls,  of  good  size 
and  height.  1.  Brighter,  cleaner  standards  than  in  Beau  Sabrenr. 
Falls  same  color  but  not  so  fine  in  shape.  Lacks  finished  smooth¬ 
ness  of  Beau  Sabreur.  Probably  will  be  classed  as  one  of  the  best 
Yariegatas  so  far  introduced. 

Birmingham  (Connell)  (80) — 1.  There  is  absolutely  no  iris 
like  this  that  blooms  with  the  old  intermediates.  This  is  a  big  tall 
thing,  handsome  as  Le  Grand  Ferre,  lighter  in  color  with  marvel¬ 
ous  perfume. 

Boadicea  (Nicliolls)  (81) — 1.  Too  crowded  and  bunched  stalk. 
S.  pinky  yellow,  F.  suffused  blue.  Not  as  good  as  Midgard.  2. 
One  of  the  subtly  colored  blended  beauties  that  will  be  popular. 

Caradon  (Bliss)  (83) — 1.  Very  late,  a  fine  flower  but  too  much 
like  some  others  of  Mr.  Bliss’. 

Carfax  (Bliss)  (65) — Just  another  red  purple  Dominion  seed¬ 
ling.  The  four  way  branching  not  in  evidence  in  the  plant  I  saw. 

Clara  Noyes  (Hans  Sass)  (85) — 1.  A  very  unusual  color  com¬ 
bination  and  blending.  2.  One  of  the  outstanding  new  color  com¬ 
binations. 

Classic  (Grinter) — 1.  I  refuse  to  rate  this.  In  no  way  com¬ 
parable  with  Asia.  2.  The  best  I  can  give  this  is  49. 

Copper  Luster  (Kirkland)  (93) — 1.  This  is  a  remarkable  iris 
and,  offhand,  the  rating  would  be  very  high.  The  color  note  is 
entirely  new,  an  iridescent,  luminous  copper  self,  very  tall,  of  good 
form,  heavy  leathery  texture  and  substance.  The  rating  would  be 
higher  but  for  the  prospect  that  even  finer  things  will  appear  in 
liis  race.  To  say  the  color  is  like  the  copper  of  Valencia  would  con¬ 
vey  a  false  impression,  very  vigorous,  floriferous  and  fragrant. 

Coralie  (Ayres)  (91) — 1.  A  beautifully  colored  iris  with  coral 
standards  and  falls  of  same  ground  with  much  deeper  center,  large 
and  with  flaring  falls.  Stems  a  bit  short  but  in  a  droughty  season 
when  all  stems  were  short.  2.  Fine  contrasting  standards  and 
falls,  distinctive,  gold  at  haft,  excellent  garden  value. 

Coral  Queen  (Wayman)  (58) — Three  judges  say  this  should 
not  be  introduced,  a  smaller  Queen  Alexandra  type. 

Crown  Prince  (Kleinsorge)  (78) — Another  giant  variegata 
type.  Taller  but  not  as  clear  colored  or  well  finished  a  flower  as 
either  King  Juba  or  Beau  Sabreur.  Standards  more  clouded  than 
either  as  seen  in  Mrs.  Pattison’s  garden. 

Crysoro  (Nicliolls)  (90) — A  highly  praised  yellow  intermedi¬ 
ate  of  the  first  quality,  one  of  the  growing  list  of  this  type  which 
are  coming  to  lengthen  the  iris  season  and  beautify  gardens.  The 
intermediate  class  is  producing  some  of  the  finest  yellows  in  irises. 
This  is  one  of  them. 
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Cyrus  (Hans  Sass)  (86) — Another  fine  intermediate  yellow  of 
distinctive  character.  It  attracted  much  attention  in  my  garden, 
blooming  into  the  tall  bearded  season.  1.  Chrome  yellow  fine 
standards,  falls  dropping,  gold  reticulations  deepening  to  a  heavy 
flush  or  overlay  of  deeper  yellow  below  the  beard  in  center  of  falls. 
Blade  proportionately  good.  Will  rank  with  the  best  in  its  group. 

Desert  Dawn  (Andrews)  (79) — 1.  Kesembles  Candlelight  with 
light  lavender  falls.  Probably  has  stems  weak  at  base  as  has 
Candlelight.  2.  An  improved  Candlelight.  Reverse  of  falls  yel¬ 
low  which  shows  through.  3.  Stalk  apt  to  be  weary  a  la  Candle¬ 
light. 

Dog  Rose  (75) — A  highly  touted  new  English  ‘‘pink.”  Type 
of  Solferino  or  Mrs.  Marion  Cran.  Saw  only  a  single  stem  in  Mrs. 
Pattison’s  garden  and  its  chief  commendation  as  I  saw  it  on  this 
one  stalk  w^as  that  it  is  the  tallest  of  its  type.  Airy  Dream  is 
much  finer  and  many  other  pinks  have  better  color,  but  as  this  was 
its  first  blooming,  decision  should  be  reserved  until  it  is  better  es¬ 
tablished.  It  did  not  look  promising.  1.  Not  impressed  on  the  one 
stalk  I  saw.  Little  substance  and  texture,  on  order  of  Solferino. 

Dulcimer  (Morrison)  (85) — 1.  A  clear  medium  blue,  superior 
in  substance,  telling  color,  floriferous. 

Edgewood  (Hall)  (76) — 1.  Better  Arlington,  better  stalk.  Is 
substance  as  good? 

Eleanor  Mead  (56) — Judges  agree  this  is  not  needed. 

El  Tovar  (Hans  Sass)  (92) — This  remained  again  this  year 
one  of  the  outstanding  Sass  irises  because  of  the  striking  contrast 
between  the  honey  yellow  standards  and  solid  almost  black  falls, 
a  brilliant  iris.  There  are  others  of  this  series  of  striking  effect  on 
trial.  Probably  the  most  distinctive  of  the  newer  variegata  types. 
The  under  surface  of  the  falls  is  a  distinct  yellow. 

1.  This  is  an  unusually  colored  iris.  The  blending  in  the 
standards  is  so  different  and  the  colors  so  sharply  contrasted  with 
a  solid  fall.  A  heavily  blended  standard  with  a  pure  fall  might 
be  called  a  blended  bicolor.  One  of  Sass’  best,  brilliance  of  color 
is  its  note.  2.  I  believe  this  is  the  finest  all  around  iris  I  have 
seen.  Saw  it  in  bloom  two  seasons  in  two  gardens.  Striking  in 
color  and  substance.  No  iris  I  have  seen  has  the  distinctive  feature 
of  having  the  under  side  of  the  falls  colored  a  real  color  and  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  the  color  of  the  upper  surface. 

Endor  (Berry)  —  (mesopotamica  x  Lent  A.  Williamson)  x  Souv. 
de  Mme.  Gaudichau  (82).  Resembles  Germaine  Perthuis.  1.  This 
is  a  tall,  large,  dark  rich  iris,  more  blue  in  tone  than  Germaine  but 
with  brown  hafts  as  in  that  variety. 

Eothen  (Wareham)  (84) — 1.  This  variety  would  suffer  terri¬ 
bly  beside  some  of  the  newer  seedlings. 

Ethel  Peckham  (Williamson)  (90) — 1.  In  my  opinion  by  far 
Williamson’s  best  iris,  everything  considered,  a  most  striking  iris. 
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2.  A  handsome,  large  flowered  rich  iris,  must  be  seen  at  fairly 
close  range  to  appreciate  it.  3.  Not  wanted,  identical  in  color  with 
Joycette  and  not  as  good. 

Evening  Splendor  (Wayman)  (64) — Rated  not  wanted  by  two 
judges. 

Gilead  (Andrews)  (86) — 1.  These  Andrews  irises  are  extraor¬ 
dinarily  floriferous  for  such  good  ones.  2.  Very  evenly  colored. 

3.  Very  fine  gold  blend,  taller  than  Tuscany  Gold. 

Henchman  (Morrison)  (82) — 1.  After  the  first  bloom  there  is 

a  wreath  of  flowers,  one  above  the  other,  but  no  interfering.  Habit 
heavy  and  strong.  Wire  edge  to  standards  and  crests. 

Hermene  (Parker)  (78) — A  tall  deep  pink  of  excellent  garden 
value,  particularly  for  planting  with  the  reds,  its  one  drawback 
being  a  pinching  of  the  falls,  which  not  all  the  flowers  show.  A 
gold  center  adds  to  its  attractiveness.  It  is  tall  with  an  excellently 
branched  stalk. 

Hernani  (Cayeux) — One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  red  irises, 
tall,  a  good  grower  and  free  bloomer,  one  of  the  reddest,  smaller 
than  Dauntless  but  more  brilliant. 

Jadu  (Sturtevant)  (75) — A  most  attractive  low  growing,  pink 
trimmed  plicata  of  excellent  form  and  finish.  Pink  Jadu  is  much 
like  it  but  with  more  pink.  Both  are  fine  irises  for  the  front  of 
the  planting. 

Jennie  Skeels  (Morrison)  (81) — A  new  Saccardos  violet,  almost 
a  self.  1.  A  very  rich  color  effect.  2.  Good  color  inside  and  also 
in  the  garden.  Shorter  than  Morning  Splendor.  Pine  for  lower 
mass  of  color. 

Joycette  (Jacob  Sass)  (87) — This  is  one  of  the  finest  irises  Mr. 
Sass  has  ever  turned  out  and  was  the  finest  iris  I  saw  this  year.  A 
beautiful  deep,  red-toned  self  of  fine  form,  substance,  finish  and 
branched  stalk.  It  is  an  iris  that  catches  the  eye  from  afar.  1. 
Larger,  better  color  and  form  than  Red  Radiance. 

Junaluska  (Kirkland)  (90) — 1.  This  is  an  outstanding  iris, 
brilliant,  lighted  orange  gold  standards  with  velvet  textured  red 
brown  falls.  Glows  like  firelight  in  the  garden. 

Khalasa  (Sherman)  (82) — This  is  the  first  iris  to  originate  in 
Freeport,  Ill.,  where  everybody  raises  irises.  It  is  an  excellent  blue 
purple  and  a  valuable  garden  iris. 

King  Juba  (Hans  Sass)  (82) — One  of  Mr.  Sass’  fine  new  type 
variegata.  After  seeing  it  growing  beside  Beau  Sabreur  for  two 
seasons  in  different  gardens,  it  seems  to  me  measurably  the  better 
of  the  two  because  of  its  better  substance  in  the  standards,  stronger 
stem  and  less  clouding  of  the  standards  and  cleaner  contrast  of 
standards  and  falls.  Planted  with  Joycette  and  Clara  Noyes  in 
my  garden  this  group  monopolized  attention,  a  rich  and  brilliant 
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group.  1.  Very  brilliant.  Well  branch ed^  old  gold  and  dahlia 
carmine  well  placed  flowers. 

Largo  (Ashley)  (74)- — Somewhat  similar  to  M.  Arnal  on  one 
hand  or  might  be  called  a  lighter  and  brighter  Cameliard.  A 
showy  iris  in  the  garden.  1.  Cameliard  order  but  brighter  and  as 
big  and  tall.  I  like  it  better. 

Lothrop  No.  g  (Mrs.  Lena  Lothrop)  (Sindjkha  x  Aurelle) 
(91) — 1.  Outstanding  quality^  character^  poise^  color  and  size.  S. 
Fawn;  F.  dahlia  purple  shading  to  hazel  with  Vandyke  red  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Forty  inches  tall.  2,  The  standards  have  a  yel¬ 
low  and  lavender  changeable  effect^  nearest  fawn  of  Eidgway.  The 
falls  are  distinct  in  having  three  colors  smoothly  blended.  An  un¬ 
usual  blend. 

Mary  Geddes  (Washington)  (87) — This  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  regarded  irises  in  the  list  from  a  color  standpoint,  Vishnu 
being  nearest,  yet  it  is  distinct  from  Miss  Sturtevant’s  beautiful 
cinnamon  colored  blend.  1.  A  very  outstanding  color  surpassing 
all  in  the  blend  class.  Has  extra  good  substance  and  form  and  is 
a  very  prolific  bloom.  2.  Fine  color  and  form.  S.  yellow,  F.  yel¬ 
low  washed  salmon.  Good  branching.  This  and  Santa  Fe  were 
the  only  ones  that  held  up  in  Mrs.  Kellogg’s  garden  through  a  bat¬ 
tering  rain.  3.  Don’t  think  this  is  so  remarkable. 

Milliken,  C.  S.  Spuria-Giant  Ochroleuca  S.  101.  There  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  originator  of  this  iris,  it  being  attributed 
to  both  Mrs.  J.  J.  Dean  and  Mr.  Milliken.  It  is  a  hybrid  between 
hexagona  and  ochroleuca  and  the  seed  and  pollen  parent  are  also 
confused  in  the  reports.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  or  creamy  white  giant, 
making  a  height  in  its  California  home  of  64  inches.  S.  3^  x  IJ, 
F.  4  X  2  inches.  Unfortunately  no  color  description  is  given.  It 
resembles  Alice  Eastwood,  a  giant  ochroleuca  type. 

Col.  Nicholls  is  reported  by  several  judges  to  have  some  of  the 
most  outstanding  seedlings  shown  this  year.  Descriptions  of  three 
of  these  which  have  been  rated  are  here  given : 

Nicholls'  8114 — (Morning  Splendor  x  Cardinal)  (84),  Eose  red 
s.  overlapping  to  cupped.  Falls  darker,  cleaner  and  richer  than 
Dauntless;  wide  haft,  very  few  white  ret.,  showing.  Yellow  styles, 
rose  red  crest,  f.  2-|  in.  w.  4  in.  1.  s.  2-|  in.  w.  3f  1.  Yellow 
beard.  Very  rich  and  magnificent  finish.  Finer  form,  larger, 
richer  and  better  finished  than  Dauntless.  Fragrant.” 

Nicholls'  10738 — (Kashmir  White  x  ?)  (probably  yellow  seed¬ 
ling)  (88).  Blue  white  of  heavy  substance.  Smooth  &iish.  Tall, 
four  blooms  open.  Very  fine  placing.  Blooms  of  good  size  and 
form. 

Nicholls'  4374 — (Dominion  X  C  97)  (C  97  is  Souv.  de  Mine. 
Gaudichau  X  Alcazar)  (84),  Eesembles  Blue  Velvet.  S',  not  so 
good  as  those  of  Blue  Velvet :  more  purple  and  narrower ;  f.  rounded, 
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deeper  and  richer  than  those  of  Blue  Velvet  with  velvet  black  over¬ 
lay  ;  gold  tipped  on  blue  beard ;  blue  ret,  at  haft.  Kicher  than  Blue 
Velvet  which  shows  white  ret.  Blue  styles.  Dom.  color  but  not 
quite  so  wide  in  haft.  Nicer  than  Swazi,  Dominion  and  Blue  Vel¬ 
vet.  Bloom  better  placed.  (C  97  seems  to  be  valuable  in  fixing 
color  as  its  seedlings  do  not  fade.) 

No-We-Ta  (Hans  Sass)  (83) — A  beautiful  little  pink  blend, 
somewhat  on  the  order  of  Midgard  but  much  pinker ;  in  fact,  it  has 
some  of  the  best  pink  tones  I  have  yet  seen  in  an  iris.  The  flower 
is  beautifully  frilled  but  is  neither  large  nor  tall. 

Picador  (Morrison)  (86) — This  is  the  largest  and  tallest  varie- 
gata  to  date.  S.  buff  gold;  F.  mineral  red  to  dahlia  carmine.  1. 
Pretty  coarse  but  a  fine  big  iris,  the  best  in  size  of  the  variegatas. 
2.  Its  outstanding  quality  is  its  garden  effect. 

President  Pilkington  (Cayeux)  (86) — A  huge  tall  iris  along 
the  lines  of  Dolly  Madison  and  Anne  Marie  Cayeux  in  coloring. 
Bated  on  a  single  stalk  seen  in  Mrs.  Pattison’s  garden,  I  believe 
Mr.  Pilkington  would  have  been  much  more  honored  by  sticking 
to  the  iris  at  first  or  second  to  have  been  named  for  him  and  now 
named  Ministre  Fernand  David.  It  is  a  flower  of  enormous  size 
but  the  stalk  seemed  a  bit  diffident  under  the  weight  of  bloom.  The 
color  is  a  soft  blend  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  any  better  than  Dolly  Madi¬ 
son  if  as  good,  but  an  established  clump  is  needed  for  a  fair  rating. 

Red  Beauty  (Gage)  (85) — Seedling  No.  178  A.  The  best  I 
have  seen  for  redness  of  color.  2.  Color,  substance,  outstanding. 
Redder  than  Dauntless  and  Red  Radiance,  showing  no  blue  tints  in 
falls  when  held  against  the  sun  as  in  the  other  two.  Rich  self 
effect. 

Red  Dominion  (Ayres)  (87) — 1.  One  of  the  best  of  the  new 
ones.  2.  Remains  one  of  the  first  flight,  although  it  isn’t  red;  in¬ 
clines  to  Cardinal  coloring,  possibly  richer. 

Red  Flare  (Milliken)  (79) — 1.  Falls  too  small,  lost  at  a  distance. 
Poise,  grace,  placing,  branching  chief  characteristics.  A  redder, 
deeper,  clearer  Rose  Madder.  2.  Very  well  branched  but  not  of 
the  account  claimed  for  it.  3.  Bright  color  in  sun,  dull  on  cloudy 
day.  Bronze  red  standards,  red  falls.  Stalk  beautifully  branched 
low,  12  to  14  blooms,  several,  open  at  a  time  too  small,  possibly, 
for  height,  42  to  44  in.  May  be  quite  fine  and  distinct  in  Califor¬ 
nia  where  “reds”  of  east  do  not  do  so  well.  First  year  of  bloom 
here  and  may  be  much  better.  Shows  decided  vigor  in  producing 
such  a  stalk. 

Red  Giant  (Wayman)  (71) — 1.  Big  red  purple  with  flaring 
falls.  Not  distinct  enough  for  introduction  but  better  than  many 
in  commerce.  2.  Not  needed. 

Red  Radiance  (Grinter)  (81) — 1.  One  of  a  number  of  reds  of 
about  the  same  color  quality  not  all  of  which  are  needed  in 
commerce.  This  has  good  color.  Reds  are  as  thick  as  whites 
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among  the  new  ones.  1.  Not  as  fine  as  Joycette.  Better  than 
Evadne.  2.  Too  near  Waconda  in  color  tone,  practically  the  same. 
Waconda  has  better  finish.  3.  An  outstanding  red  iris,  a  red  self, 
large  flowers  and  better  color  than  Dauntless. 

Red  Robe  (Nicholls)  (81) — In  Rose  Dominion  range  and  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  newer  Jennie  Skeels.  1.  If  not  bunched  should  rate  90. 
2.  Individual  flowers  fine  but  too  large  for  height  and  badly 
crowded.  3.  Magnificent  color,  form,  finish.  Needs  a  stalk  about 
6  to  8  inches  taller  or  fewer  blooms  open  at  one  time  for  perfection. 
S.  vivid  dull  dark  purple;  P.  dark  maroon  purple.  Effect  clear 
rich  red. 

Rob  Roy  (Kirkland)  (80) — Another  of  the  reds  that  did  not 
impress  me  as  much  as  it  did  other  judges.  It  seemed  to  me  in  the 
Indian  Chief  type  but  not  so  good.  1.  Better  than  Indian  Chief. 
2.  Like  Dauntless  but  a  week  earlier.  3.  This  variety  did  not 
stand  up  well  in  substance  or  distinctiveness  as  compared  with 
many  other  varieties  growing  in  Carl  Salbach’s  garden.  It  is  far 
below  what  we  want  in  irises.  4.  Good  bright  color  but  a  bit  thin. 

Rose  Dominion  (Connell)  (87) — This  iris  after  escaping  much 
notice  for  a  season  or  so  seems  to  have  developed  into  a  real  beauty 
this  year,  indicating,  perhaps,  it  needs  to  be  established.  It  is  in 
the  red  purple  class  along  with  Red  Radiance  but  of  softer  color¬ 
ing  with  the  good  points  of  Dominion  but  without  its  bad  stem. 
Could  be  a  little  taller  to  advantage.  One  of  the  best  of  the  Do¬ 
minions  in  color  and  growth. 

Royal  Beauty  (McKee)  (86) — Justifies  the  showing  that 
gained  it  an  H.  M.  last  year,  one  of  the  best  of  the  blue-toned  Do¬ 
minions.  1.  The  richest  deep  blue  purple  Dominion  seedling  to 
date.  Extra  good  branching  for  a  Dominion  seedling. 

Santa  Fe  (Mitchell)  (83) — 1.  Pearly  pale  blue,  very  graceful, 
a  fine  thing.  2.  One  of  the  finest  seen.  Held  up  after  a  hard 
beating  rain  at  Mrs.  Kellogg’s.  Perfect  proportion,  extra  fine  sub¬ 
stance,  40-inch  stem,  flowers  nicely  placed. 

Jacob  Sass  has  a  series  of  most  brilliantly  colored  red-toned 
seedlings,  a  series  from  Red  Wing  x  King  Tut  and  other  crosses, 
several  of  which  will  be  named  next  year.  The  white  and  yellow 
have  been  previously  described  that  have  attracted  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  but  details  are  here  added.  Following  are  descriptions,  sev¬ 
eral  appearing  in  the  ratings: 

I.  11-27  (H.  P.  Sass) — This  is  one  of  Hans’  rich  golden  yellow 
intermediates  that  seem  to  me  to  have  the  finest  yellows  I  have  yet 
seen  in  irises. 

I.  14-31  (H.  P.  Sass) — This  is  the  darkest  black  purple  inter¬ 
mediate  M.  Sass  has  turned  out,  a  seedling  of  Buto. 

P  1-29  (H.  P.  Sass) — A  much  improved  Marocain  both  as  to 
form,  size  and  color. 
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Sea  Dawn  (Nicholls)  (75) — Midgard  type.  Standards  and 
falls  buff  yellow  overlaid  pink.  34  inches.  1.  Falls  flare,  rounded 
at  end  where  Midgard  turn  under.  High  branched,  flowers  close 
to  stalk  as  in  Midgard.  Fades  a  bit  in  hot  sun.  Garden  effect 
good.  2.  A  darker  Midgard,  better  form. 

Shirvan  (Loomis)  (89) — This  iris  has  richer  coloring  than  most 
of  the  Bruno  derivatives  due  to  the  amount  of  yellow  in  the  stand¬ 
ards,  lending  it  a  brilliant  and  intense  color  effect.  A  block  of  it 
in  Mrs.  Pattison’s  garden  was  a  magnet  for  visitors  and  much  ad¬ 
mired.  1.  A  glorified  Mrs.  Valerie  West.  Outstanding,  perfect 
for  massing. 

Shull  201-31-1  (Coppersmith  X  Sophronia)  (81) — Distinct,  a 
yellow  bicolor  with  yellow  standards  pale  in  tone  and  white  blue 
tinted  falls.  A  smooth,  finely  finished  flower  of  heavy  texture. 

Sierra  Blue  (Bssig)  (88) — 1.  Very  favorably  impressed  by  this 
as  exhibited. 

Sitka  (Essig)  (82) — 1.  A  fine  iris  but  did  not  impress  me  as 
sufficiently  distinct  from  Shasta,  Purissima,  etc. 

Spring  Maid  (Loomis)  (90) — The  tallest  and  stateliest  of  the 
pink  and  yellow  blends,  of  beautiful  fresh  coloring  and  makes  an 
imposing  group.  1.  Distinct  in  its  exquisite  color  and  height.  2. 
Good  contrast,  gay  and  bright,  good  garden  value,  charming  in  soft 
twilight,  46  inches  tall.  3.  Superior  in  color,  height,  branching 
and  carrying  quality. 

Starsong  (Morrison)  (88) — 1.  Good  low  garden  iris,  Ochracea 
type;  clean  color,  satiny  substance.  2.  A  new  color  break,  a  real 
garden  gem. 

Thuratus  (H.  P.  Sass)  (79) — A  tall  and  imposing  very  dark 
iris  which  has  faults  of  form  but  none  makes  a  better  dark  effect  in 
the  garden.  I  know  of  no  iris  darker  in  effect. 

Tokay  (Nicholls)  (69)  —  (Midgard x  Mary  Gibson).  A  paler 
Midgard.  1.  Pink  blend  not  so  tall  as  Opaline,  paler  than  Mid¬ 
gard  with  smoother  flower.  Height,  36  inches.  High  branched, 
blooms  close  to  stalk.  2.  A  better  Opaline. 

Toscana  (Counterman)  (85) — 1.  Brilliant  effect,  flower  a  little 
too  loose.  2.  Taller  stem,  brighter  color  than  Valencia. 

Valor  (Nicholls)  (87) — 1.  Darker,  richer  better  branched  Sir 
Michael  type.  S.  darker  and  richer  and  do  not  open  as  Sir  Michael 
nor  fade  as  it  does.  F.  wider  at  haft,  not  quite  so  much  brown, 
not  so  conspicuous  a  line  through  center  of  fall.  More  velvety. 
Magnificent  branching  stem,  blooms  not  large  but  large  enough. 
2.  A  darker,  richer  Sir  Michael.  3.  A  beautiful  iris. 

Violet  Crown  (Kirkland)  (78) — A  fine  iris  of  ordinary  color¬ 
ing  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  aroused  much  enthusiasm  among  some 
judges.  I  did  not  consider  it  as  good  as  Baldwin,  although  per- 
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haps  a  trifle  brighter  in  color.  1.  This  is  a  most  outstanding  iris 
and  except  for  establishing  a  too  high  standard  of  rating  (would 
give  it  more)  (90).  Substance,  clearness,  and  texture  are  very 
high.  Fragrance  to  me  is  non-essential  and  reduces  its  rating. 
The  stalk  is  most  excellent.  There  are  many  iris  not  nearly  so 
good  as  this  one  which  now  have  higher  rating.  2.  Having  Bald¬ 
win  do  not  need  this  one.  3.  Not  as  good  as  Baldwin. 

Vishnu  (Sturtevant)  (84) — This  is  one  of  the  newer  coppery 
blends  of  which  Valencia  was  forerunner  and  a  delightful  iris,  the 
coppery  or  cinnamon  effect  being  more  distinct  at  a  distance. 
Close  at  hand  a  flush  of  lavender  is  apparent.  An  iris  of  flne  form 
and  garden  effect. 

Williamson  No.  1635  (91) — Mr.  AVilliamson  here  has  an  Amer¬ 
ican  iris  of  the  Jean  Cayeux  type,  according  to  the  judges  reports, 
and  a  most  interesting  and  unusual  iris.  It  is  described  as  a 
golden  brown  self  and  also  as  a  coppery  terra  cotta.  A  distinct 
color  break.  Several  high  rating  seedlings  are  reported  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  judges  neglected  to  write  anything  as  to  what  they 
are  so  comment  must  be  deferred. 

Winneshiek  (Egelberg)  (87) — This  is  a  handsome  dark  iris  of 
Mme.  Serouge-Blackamoor  color  range.  It  is  reported  as  clearer  in 
color  and  larger  than  Mme.  Serouge  and  of  deeper  color  than 
Blackamoor. 


JUDGING  IRISES 

Thura  Truax  Hires 

In  changing  the  Standard  of  Excellence  required  in  rating  irises 
the  Society  has  taken  a  step  forward.  The  previous  standard,  form¬ 
ulated  several  years  ago  when  there  was  not  such  a  wide  range  of 
fine  varieties  in  varying  types  and  color  as  are  available  today  and 
when  seedlings  were  judged  largely  in  shows,  had  outlived  its  use¬ 
fulness.  In  changing  our  judging  policy  so  that  more  seedlings  may 
be  judged  in  gardens  we  have  made  a  distinct  advance.  I  hope  the 
time  will  come  soon  when  seedlings  will  not  be  judged  in  the  show 
room  only.  Let  judges  point  them  there  tentatively  but  see  them 
in  the  gardens  as  well  before  recommending  awards. 

Surely  all  breeders  would  prefer  to  have  their  seedlings  judged 
from  the  growing  plant  as  they  must  realize  how  unfair  it  is  to 
them  to  have  judges  try  to  rate  seedlings  that  have  been  cut,  often 
when  not  in  their  prime,  simply  to  meet  a  fixed  show  date.  These 
same  seedlings  viewed  a  few  days  earlier  or  later  might  be  given 
an  entirely  different  rating.  A  good  example  of  this  was  a  group 
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of  seedlings  Mr.  Jacob  Sass  took  to  tlie  Freeport  show  last  year.  As 
the  season  is  much  earlier  at  Omaha  they  had  to  be  cut  and  held 
at  least  ten  days  for  Freeport.  Any  judge  would  realize  that  rating 
these  seedlings,  unless  allowance  was  made  for  this  handicap,  would 
not  have  been  fair  to  Mr.  Sass.  None  were  recommended  for  awards, 
although  in  this  group  were  seedlings  that  will  rank  in  the  top 
flight  when  rated  in  the  garden.  In  fact,  some  of  them  were  rated 
very  high  last  year  by  competent  judges  when  seen  in  the  Sass 
gardens,  several  receiving  awards  from  these  recommendations. 

Some  may  say  it  is  not  always  possible  to  have  the  authorized 
judges  see  the  seedlings  under  growing  conditions  but  that  is  not 
the  case.  There  are  several  commercial  growers  who  are  willing  to 
plant  unintroduced  seedlings  sent  to  them  by  breeders  who  live  at 
a  distance  from  the  iris  growing  centers  so  they  may  be  seen  and 
rated  by  the  judges.  Judging  of  these  seedlings  could  be  done  as 
easily  in  the  gardens  of  these  growers  as  on  the  show  bench,  where 
they  must  be  staged  by  these  same  growers,  and  with  much  more 
fairness  to  the  breeders.  Too,  there  are  a  number  of  private  gar¬ 
dens  where  seedlings  are  being  tested  and  judged  while  remaining 
the  property  of  the  breeder. 

Where  our  previous  standard  gave  25%  to  '‘stalk”  (in  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  Score  Card)  we  now  have  40%  for  “plant.”  As  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  iris  is  primarily  in  its  beauty  as  a  garden  plant  it 
is  far  better  to  consider  the  plant  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  rate 
a  stalk.  The  first  consideration  is,  quite  rightly,  that  of  hardiness 
and  resistance  to  disease.  If  a  variety  is  not  hardy  and  able  to 
withstand  vicissitudes  of  weather  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  gardener. 
Some  varieties  that  are  exceptionally  fine  in  one  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  may  be  a  failure  in  others.  That  Avill  always  prove  the  rule  in 
a  country  so  big  and  of  so  varying  climatic  conditions  as  ours.  But 
a  fair  judge  will  always  take  this  into  consideration.  We  know 
derivatives  of  mesopotamica  and  Ricardi  will  not  do  so  well  in  the 
Central  States  or  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  nor  will  the  variegatas  do 
so  well  in  California  as  in  a  colder  section  of  the  country.  Because 
they  do  not  do  well  in  our  gardens  is  no  reason  to  turn  thumbs  down 
and  rate  them  at  0,  40  or  50  as  is  often  done.  If  the  plant  under 
consideration  proves  fine  in  other  respects,  when  seen  in  a  garden 
where  it  does  grow  well,  rate  it  accordingly,  and  give  a  qualifying 
statement  for  the  low  rating  given  when  it  does  not  grow  well  in 
one’s  own  garden.  That  a  certain  variety  mil  not  grow  for  me  does 
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not  prove  it  is  not  a  good  iris.  I  had  rather  not  judge  it  at  all, 
leaving  it  to  he  judged  where  it  is  happy,  than  to  damn  it  because 
I  cannot  grow  it.  But  if  a  variety  is  known  to  be  of  questionable 
hardiness  generally  I  think  every  commercial  grower  owes  it  to  the 
gardener  to  so  state  in  describing  it  and  that  the  Society  should 
bend  its  efforts  toward  placing  the  facts  before  its  members.  A 
beautiful  iris,  even  though  not  hardy,  will  be  in  demand  by  those 
gardeners  who  are  willing  to  bend  their  efforts  toward  making  it 
happy.  And  given  the  right  drainage  most  of  these  so  called  tender 
varieties  will  soon  become  established  in  the  most  variable  climate. 
But  they  must  have  perfect  drainage.  Knowing  that  many  of  the 
beautiful  varieties  derived  from  mesopotamica  and  Ricardi  will  not 
grow  well  in  many  American  gardens  our  California  breeders  are 
working  to  give  us  hardier  plants  in  the  same  types. 

15%  is  allowed  for  outstanding  quality,  distinctiveness  from  and 
superiority  to  varieties  already  in  commerce.  Taking  Purissima 
as  an  example,  in  my  garden  it  has  proven  to  be  of  easy  growth, 
rapid  increase  and  generally  fine  quality.  But  from  many  sections 
comes  word  that  it  does  not  thrive.  If  a  grower  succeeds  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  seedling  identical  with  the  very  fine  Purissima  in  other 
respects  but  of  more  robust  constitution,  so  that  it  grows  readily 
anywhere,  it  should  be  considered  worthy  of  introduction,  and  a 
fraction,  at  least,  of  this  15%  should  be  applied. 

While  the  percentage  for  “substance  and  texture”  and  “color” 
is  the  same,  precedence  in  point  of  value  is  given  the  former  and 
rightly,  as  without  substance  and  texture  in  the  flower,  color  would 
be  without  value.  One  might  as  well  place  a  rag  of  clear  color, 
guaranteed  sun-proof,  on  the  end  of  a  stalk  as  a  flower  so  thin  that 
it  flops  under  a  noonday  sun.  The  same  effect  would  be  achieved. 
We  have  altogether  too  many  floppy  irises  and  it  is  high  time  the 
judges  consider  substance  first  in  the  flower  as  vigor  in  the  plant. 

Color,  most  naturally,  is  of  great  importance  but  we  have  a  very 
wide  color  range  and  so  should  become  more  critical,  making  sure 
we  are  not  glossing  over  some  bad  defects  of  form,  finish,  etc.,  while 
singing  the  praises  of  the  color  effect  given  in  desired  plantings. 
In  the  iris  we  have  a  plant  where  color  is  always  an  unending  de¬ 
light.  No  other  flower  gives  such  a  chameleonic  effect  in  the  same 
garden  when  seen  at  different  hours  of  the  day  or  in  different  lights. 
While  the  substance  in  the  petals  governs  the  resistance  of  the 
flower  to  weather  conditions  the  texture  controls  the  appearance  of 
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the  color  tones.  A  very  dark,  velvety  variety  seems  to  absorb  the 
light  giving  it  the  richness  so  often  found  in  old  tapestry.  It  is 
these  velvety  surfaces  we  find  spot  so  easily  from  rain  or  dew.  Wlien 
judging  such  varieties  one  can  readily  learn,  by  dampening  the 
petal,  whether  it  will  shed  moisture  or  have  the  bad  fault  of  spot¬ 
ting.  That  light  colored  varieties  of  heavy  substance  do  not  spot 
indicates  this  to  be  a  matter  of  surface  texture  only.  Naturally 
Ave  do  not  all  see  color  alike  but  we  should  be  more  critical  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  tendency  to  fade  found  in  some  Amrieties.  This  should 
loAA^er  the  point  score  for  color  decidedly.  A  clean  light  self  color 
ahvays  carries  best,  very  light  toned  blends  losing  their  charm  when 
seen  from  a  distance.  But  dark  rich  blends  will  carry  quite  well 
in  the  average  garden  if  the  combination  of  colors  is  clean  and  they 
have  been  carefully  placed. 

The  average  blue-Avhite  Iris  when  seen  from  a  distance  is  apt  to 
be  muddy.  This  is  not  true  of  the  new  Wambliska.  For  two 
years  I  had  been  hearing  of  its  fine  qualities  and  then,  through 
correspondence,  I  learned  it  was  a  blue-white.  I  must  confess  it 
then  became  just  ‘Another  iris”  to  me  as  I  do  not  like  the  dingy 
effect  of  this  coloring.  This  year  I  saw  it  and  immediately  fell 
under  its  spell.  Here  the  blue  is  centered  in  the  heart  of  the  flower 
rather  than  suffused,  Avhich  gives  it  an  iridescent  effect  having  that 
quality  to  be  found  in  frosted  icicles  AAdien  touched  AAuth  the  sun’s 
raj^s.  It  is  just  this  quality  that  makes  it  so  beautiful. 

We  should  not  be  swayed  by  color  preferences  when  judging, 
even  the  much  maligned  magenta  having  a  right  to  its  place  in  the 
sun.  Selfs  should  be  clean,  markings  on  plicatas  should  be  distinct, 
blends  should  have  their  colors  so  Avell  distributed  that  they  are 
harmonious  and  clear  and  all  should  possess  that  cleanness  needed 
to  carry  distinctly  across  the  average  garden. 

Each  gardener  has  his  OAvn  ideal  of  iris  form  and  it  is  well  we 
do  not  all  see  alike.  No  matter  what  one’s  own  preference  may  be 
a  careful  judge  will  rate  solely  on  the  merits  of  the  flower  under 
consideration  and  not  let  personal  feeling  enter  in.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  that  there  be  perfect  harmony  between  the  several  parts 
of  the  floAver  and  that  the  size  be  in  keeping  with  the  height  and 
thickness  of  the  stalk.  As  the  size  of  flower  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  ‘  ‘  pointing  ’  ’  the  stalk  this  acts  as  a  double  check 
and  rightly  when  we  consider  that  the  flower  complements  the  stalk. 
A  huge  flower  on  a  very  slender  stalk  would  look  absurd,  as  Avould 
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a  small  flower  on  a  heavy  rigid  one.  I  am  willing  to  confess  to  a 
preference  for  varieties  of  Dominion  form,  with  wide  hafts,  stand- 
ards  domed  or  nicely  closed  and  flaring  falls.  On  low  growing 
varieties  that  one  looks  down  at  the  horizontal  falls  are  preferred 
but  not  on  tall  varieties  as  the  general  effect  of  a  tall  stalk  is  more 
graceful  when  the  falls  are  more  drooping.  Horizontal  falls  on  a 
very  tall  stalk  are  too  reminiscent  of  a  toadstool  with  the  standards 
taking  the  place  of  perfectly  good  little  toads.  My  special  hete  noire 
is  an  Iris  with  long  straight  hanging  falls  so  mnch  do  they  recall 
the  old  hound  dog,  but  I  am  quite  willing  to  grant  they  are  needed 
and  some  are  very  lovely  in  their  proper  setting.  But  they  do  not 
want  to  be  on  short  stalks  and  they  are  at  least  best  planted  on 
a  terraced  hillside  garden  where  they  are  looked  up  at  and  not  down 
upon.  One  of  the  most  glaring  faults  in  form  is  the  pinching  or 
puckering  and  reflexing  of  the  falls  toward  the  stem.  One  has  only 
to  walk  about  at  an  iris  show  where  varieties  can  be  studied  closely 
to  see  how  many  of  these  we  have. 

The  ideal  stalk  is  one  not  rigid  but  of  sufficient  substance  to 
hold  up  well  under  ordinary  weather  conditions.  With  this  sub¬ 
stance  it  should  possess  resilience.  Nothing  could  be  more  graceful 
than  the  slender  swaying  stalk  that  belongs  so  naturally  to  the 
smaller  flowered  varieties.  We  know  these  same  stalks  would  be 
unsuitable  to  heavy  big  flowers  but  we  can  expect  a  certain  flexible 
quality  in  the  heavier  stalk  that  will  permit  of  its  responding  to 
light  winds  without  snapping.  The  stalk  should  always  be  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  size  of  the  flower.  A  low  growing  variety  with  a  big 
flower  on  a  heavy  stalk  lacks  all  grace.  Low  growing  irises  for  the 
front  of  borders  are  a  necessity,  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Iris  season,  but  to  bloom  with  the  later  varieties.  For  several  years 
the  trend  in  breeding  has  been  toward  bigger  and  bigger  flowers 
on  very  tall  stalks.  When  an  occasional  low  grower  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  it  has  often  had  too  big  a  flower  for  the  stalk  or  the  stalk 
too  thick  for  grace.  We  need  breeders  willing  to  work  for  the  late 
blooming  low  growing  variety  that  will  combine  clear  color,  slender 
stalk,,  well  placed  medium  or  small  sized  flowers  with  foliage  that 
will  not  hide  the  flower.  Such  plants  can  be  as  beautiful  as  the 
taller  growing  ones  and  are  often  more  refined.  Flowers  should  be 
so  placed  on  the  stalk  that  they  will  not  be  crowded.  A  tall  stalk 
having  medium  sized  flowers  on  branches  starting  above  the  center 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  garden  picture.  But  the  flowers 
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want  to  be  so  placed  that  in  profile  the  outline  is  distinct  and  not  be 
crowded  together  so  that  the  falls  turn  up  over  the  standards  or 
wrap  around  over  other  opening  buds.  Varieties  having  large  flow¬ 
ers  are  usually  not  so  floriferous  which  is  a  good  feature  as  too  many 
very  large  flowers,  especially  if  the  branching  is  not  of  the  best, 
tends  to  make  a  stalk  look  ‘  ‘  toppy.  ’  ’  In  these  quality  should  make 
up  for  quantity.  We  may  overlook  coarseness  in  a  small  flower 
much  easier  than  in  a  big  one. 

Most  naturally  a  variety  receiving  honors  is  in  demand  and  the 
price  can  be  held  up  indefinitely  so  long  as  the  demand  equals  the 
supply.  We  should  want  the  breeder  to  receive  compensation  com¬ 
mensurate  with  his  labor  and  the  commercial  grower  a  fair  return 
on  his  investment,  but  we  should  be  very  sure  a  variety  is  of  a  qual¬ 
ity  to  demand  such  returns  before  we  give  it  honors.  While  an 
Honorable  Mention,  the  lowest  award  the  Society  gives,  may  not 
seem  of  great  value,  still  it  does  carry  some  weight  in  the  eyes  of 
Iris  enthusiasts,  especially  those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  com¬ 
mercial  plantings  where  novelties  may  be  studied  and  who  have  to 
depend  on  catalogue  descriptions  in  making  a  choice  of  varieties 
to  add  to  their  collections.  When  they  see  the  magic  letters  ‘‘H. 
M.,  A.  I.  S.,”  they  most  naturally  think  that  variety  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  with  the  endorsement  of  the  A.  I.  S.  and  expect  it  to  be 
outstanding.  If  it  does  not  come  up  to  their  expectations,  refusing 
to  bloom  for  two  or  three  years  after  planting  or  proving  too  near 
some  older  variety  they  have  had  for  many  years  they  naturally 
think  the  Society  is  “not  on  the  job.”  “Why  doesn’t  the  A.  I.  S. 
limit  introductions” — “so  many  alike  introduced  each  year” — 
“highly  praised  variety  that  doesn’t  bloom  even  after  three  years 
and  I  paid  a  big  price  ’  ’ — ^these  are  a  few  comments  taken  at  random 
from  letters  received  during  the  past  year.  They  do  not  pause  to 
think  that  the  A,  I.  S.  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  number  of  vari¬ 
eties  introduced  each  year.  I  do  not  like  to  recommend  an  award 
to  a  seedling  the  first  time  it  blooms.  Often  I  have  found  seedlings 
I  thought  fine  the  first  year  of  bloom  did  not  look  so  promising  the 
second  season. 

Hasty  judgment  is  to  be  deplored.  Whenever  possible,  judges 
should  spend  several  days  in  a  breeder ’s  seedling  patch  as  only  then 
do  they  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  plants  under  varying 
conditions.  Conscientious  breeders  want  the  honest  opinion  of  their 
friends  and  of  all  judges.  They  welcome  criticism,  as  they  do  praise 
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for  the  really  fine  advancements  they  are  making,  because  through 
this  friendly  criticism  a  new  angle  is  often  presented,  that  may  solve 
some  vexing  problem.  I  think  it  far  better  to  give  a  new  seedling 
a  lower  rating  at  first,  raising  it  later  if  it  proves  worthy,  rather 
than  to  give  a  very  high  one  and  have  it  tumble  decidedly  within 
a  year  or  two.  The  very  high  ratings  given  at  times  to  varieties 
that  when  distributed  have  proved  to  be  no  distinct  improvement 
over  older  varieties  has  tended  to  make  the  average  gardener  inter¬ 
ested  in  irises  lose  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  both  the  breeders 
and  the  jurors.  It  seems  unlikely  that  any  one  breeder  can  intro¬ 
duce  from  ten  to  twenty  distinct  varieties  in  one  season,  considering 
the  fine  varieties  now  in  commerce  and  yet  one  has  only  to  look  at 
the  list  of  introductions  published  in  the  January  bulletins  to  see 
what  a  flock  is  being  put  out  yearly.  That  the  gardening  world 
cannot  assimilate  such  a  horde  goes  wdthout  question.  Those  that 
are  distinct  will  find  their  place  but  often  a  really  fine  variety  is 
lost  in  the  shuffle,  possibly  to  emerge  in  later  years.  We  cannot 
expect  the  breeders  to  maintain  study  plantings  of  all  the  better 
varieties  amongst  the  newer  introductions  for  comparison  with  their 
seedlings.  True,  many  of  them  do  try  to  buy  all  the  highly  recom¬ 
mended  sorts  and  a  pretty  penny  they  have  to  pay.  Does  it  not 
become  the  duty,  then,  of  all  judges  to  make  a  point  of  seeing  as 
many  of  the  newer  introductions  as  possible  so  that  when  visiting 
seedling  gardens  they  can  have  at  least  some  idea  whether  a  seedling 
under  consideration  is  distinct  or  not?  An  impartial  judge  will 
sink  all  personal  preferences  for  types  or  color.  He  must  also  be 
willing  to  set  aside  his  friendship  for  the  breeder  and  judge  on  the 
merit  of  the  plant  alone.  In  the  majority  of  instances  I  think  judges 
judge  more  critically  the  seedlings  in  the  gardens  of  friends  because 
they  do  not  want  those  friends  to  lose  the  high  standing  they  have 
in  the  iris  world.  But  we  must  be  more  conscientious  in  the  use 
of  the  score  card  when  making  ratings,  as  it  serves  as  a  good  check 
for  our  enthusiasm.  Because  a  variety  now  in  commerce  may  rate 
at  80  or  85  and  the  seedling  we  are  scoring  seems  so  much  better 
is  no  reason  to  give  it  five  or  ten  points  more  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
Would  it  not  be  more  to  the  point  to  use  the  score  card  and  rerate 
the  older  variety  and  then  rate  the  seedling  according  to  the  same 
score?  Undoubtedly,  if  the  seedling  is  the  improvement  we  think 
it,  the  older  one  would  lose  many  points  while  the  seedling  might  not 
rate  so  much  over  the  80  or  85.  Again  we  might  find  it  not  the 
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improvement  we  thought  and  so  it  would  be  left  to  junk  with  the 
hundreds  of  others  that  are  not  ‘‘quite  good  enough.”  No  Iris  is 
worth  100%  and  any  one  who  would  give  such  a  rating  is  not  using 
good  judgment.  If  we  rate  carefully,  using  the  point  scale,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  very  few  irises  would  rate  above  90% — if  any.  There 
are  nine  divisions  in  the  percentage  table.  Fragrance  carries  five 
points.  Few  varieties  have  enough  perfume  to  rate  more  than  two 
or  three  points.  Thus  we  would  have  to  discount  from  one  to  three 
points  for  perfume  alone.  If  one  point  only  is  taken  off  for  each 
of  the  other  divisions  we  would  have  a  total  of  from  nine  to  ten 
points  to  deduct.  True  we  can  often  give  the  full  number  of  points 
under  some  divisions  but  at  the  same  time  there  might  have  to  be 
several  points  deducted  under  others.  One  of  our  foremost  breeders 
has  said  that  88%  ought  to  be  the  highest  rating  possible  on  the 
previous  standard  of  excellence,  taking  one  point  off  each  factor 
at  least,  as  none  is  perfect  in  any  iris,  there  being  twelve  divisions 
in  the  old  scale.  When  so  conservative  a  judge  and  one  so  critical 
of  his  own  seedlings  makes  such  a  statement  it  is  time  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  do  some  real  self  searching  in  considering  just  how  we 
proceed  to  rate  a  new  variety. 


THE  OAKLAND  SPRING  GARDEN  SHOW 

By  E.  0.  Essig 

The  Third  Annual  Spring  Garden  Show  christened  the  large 
new  Exposition  Building,  Oakland,  California,  April  22-24.  It 
was  a  magnificent  spectacle  held  in  a  huge  new  building  erected 
expressly  for  such  purposes  and  attended  by  50,000  interested 
spectators.  As  in  the  two  previous  shows  the  space  was  largely 
devoted  to  garden  effects,  but  there  were  also  small  sections  for 
commercial  florists,  amateurs,  and  dealers  in  garden  accessories 

Explanation  of  Figure  1. 

The  Third  Annual  Spring  Garden  Show  in  the  New  Exposition  Building, 
Oakland,  California,  April  22-24,  1932.  The  E.  O.  Essig  iris  exhibit  in  the 
foreground  featured  the  beautiful  new  white  iris,  Easter  Morn,  which  is  so 
conspicuous  in  this  photograph  and  which  received  the  highest  award  and  a 
gold  cup  as  the  best  clump  of  a  single  variety  in  the  show.  The  Salbach  iris 
exhibit  was  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  featuring  William  Mohr  at  the  end  of 
the  pool,  and  two  large  beds,  one  of  which  can  be  seen  on  the  right.  The  photo¬ 
graph  shows  only  about  three-fourths  of  the  Auditorium  and  was  taken  before 
all  of  the  exhibits  were  installed,  which  accounts  for  the  cluttering  of  the  pas¬ 
sageways  on  the  left  of  the  pool.  Photograph  by  Waters  and  Hainlin  Studios. 
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Figure 


and  supplies.  The  exhibits  were  specially  fine  because  with  the  dirt 
fioor  they  could  be  watered  with  the  hose  just  as  if  in  the  garden. 

The  iris  was  conspicuous  throughout  the  entire  building.  Dutch, 
Spanish,  English,  Siberian,  and  Spurias  were  a  dominant  touch  in 
all  of  the  fiorist  and  nursery  exhibits  and  gave  a  bright  touch  of 
yellow  and  blue.  Bearded  irises  were  exhibited  in  beds  and  as  gar¬ 
den  effects  in  both  the  amateur  and  the  main  sections.  The  four 
beds  in  the  former  contained  not  only  most  of  the  standard  garden 
varieties,  but  also  such  things  as  Bed  Wing,  San  Francisco,  William 
Mohr,  and  other  recent  introductions. 

The  chief  iris  exhibit  in  the  main  hall  was  that  of  Carl  Salbach, 
who  made  a  splendid  showing  of  nearly  a  hundred  varieties  in¬ 
cluding  all  of  the  Mohr-Mitchell  and  his  own  introductions  which 
were  in  fiower  at  the  time  and  which  won  a  first  prize.  He  fea¬ 
tured  a  beautiful  bed  of  William  Mohr  which  was  also  awarded  a 
first  prize  for  a  clump  of  a  single  variety.  A  large  new  yellow- 
bronze  Mitchell  seedling,  awarded  a  first  prize,  was  also  included 
in  this  exhibit. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  a  long  narrow  pool  was  a  small  exhibit 
of  the  writer’s  introductions  featuring  some  ten  varieties.  Easter 
Morn  Was  the  central  feature  of  the  bed  and  was  awarded  first  prize 
as  the  best  clump  of  a  single  variety  in  the  show.  Modoc  was  the 
other  outstanding  iris  of  this  exhibit.  A  group  of  fulva  hybrids, 
including  three  new  introductions,  was  also  shown.  These  beauti¬ 
ful  creations  have  received  enthusiastic  comments  and  praises. 

A  small  bed  of  a  beautiful  new  white  Japanese  iris  was  planted 
in  the  Nipponese  Garden  of  Domoto  Brothers  and  was  a  most  ex¬ 
quisite  thing. 

In  addition  there  were  also  small  showings  of  the  California 
wild  irises  and  their  hybrids. 

A  potted  plant  of  the  miniature  Iris  gracilipes  grown  from  seed 
by  James  West  opened  a  single  tiny  pinkish-mauve  flower,  scarcely 

inches  in  diameter,  to  the  gaze  of  the  delighted  iris  enthusiasts. 
It  was  the  smallest  iris  flower  ever  exhibited  at  a  show  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  looked  the  smaller  along  side  of  William  Mohr,  El 
Capitan,  and  Easter  Morn,  which  were  the  largest  flowered  forms 
exhibited. 
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IRIS  SHOWS  HELD  IN  CO-OPERATION 
WITH  THE  A.  I.  S.  1932. 


Frances  L.  Karcher 

The  Boston  Iris  Show  was  held  June  8th  to  9th.  The  A.  I.  S. 
Silver  Medal  was  won  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
the  Bronze  Medal  by  Miss  Grace  Stnrtevant,  Wellesley  Farms, 
Mass.,  and  the  Award  for  the  Best  Specimen  in  the  Show  went 
to  Mr.  Robert  Paine  for  a  fine  stalk  of  Asia.  I  regret  that  I  can 
give  no  further  report  on  this  show,  which  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  A.  I.  S.,  but  no  particulars  were 
furnished  upon  which  I  might  base  a  more  comprehensive  report, 
which  I  am  sure  would  have  been  most  interesting  to  the  members 
who  were  unable  to  attend. 

The  Duluth,  Minn.,  Iris  Show  was  held  June  21st  to  22nd  and 
was  sponsored  by  the  Duluth  Peony  and  Iris  Society.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  attractive  and  successful  show  they  have  had. 
The  quality  of  bloom  was  splendid,  the  displays  made  were  very 
well  set  up  and  unusually  lovely.  There  were  75  entries  and  28 
exhibitors.  The  Silver  Medal  of  the  A,  I.  S.  was  won  by  Mrs.  M. 
F.  Bates,  Duluth,  Minn.,  the  Bronze  Medal  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Finch  of 
Duluth.  The  Herald  Silver  Cup  offered  by  the  Duluth  Evening 
Herald  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  J.  B.  Finch. 

The  Freeport,  Ill.,  Iris  show  was  held  June  4th  to  5th  with  the 
usual  number  of  outstanding  collections  and  fine  specimens.  The 
Silver  Medal  was  won  by  Mr.  0.  B.  Heard,  Jr.,  and  the  best  speci¬ 
men  of  the  show  was  also  an  offering  of  Mr.  Heard’s — a  magnifi¬ 
cent  stalk  of  Morning  Glory,  bearing  seventeen  buds  and  seven 
open  flowers.  The  Educational  and  Meritorious  Awards  went  to 
Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison  of  Freeport,  Ill.  whose  exhibit  was  not  in 
competition. 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  Iris  Show  was  held  June  14th  in 
Walker  Hall.  The  showing  made  was  very  creditable,  indeed, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  height  of  the  Iris  season  was  past  and 
specimen  stalks  were  as  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth,  with  two  or  three 
days  of  rain  preceding  the  show  date.  A  very  beautiful  small, 
white  native  Iris  exhibited  by  Mr.  Chase  was  specially  noted  by 
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In  Mr.  Donalnie’s  Garden,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 


the  Judge  of  the  Show,  Mrs.  Kellogg,  who  said  ^^As  we  have  no 
white  wild  Iris  in  New  England,  I  gave  this  one  a  special  com¬ 
mendation.”  The  Bronze  Medal  was  won  by  Rev.  E.  K.  Thurlow 
of  Sheffield,  Mass. 

Highland  Park,  Ill.,  staged  a  very  good  show  June  8th  to  9th. 
The  quality  of  bloom  was  very  good,  although  many  of  the  best 
varieties  were  past  their  prime.  The  varieties  shown  in  collections 
far  surpassed  any  previous  effort  in  Highland  Park.  William  Mohr, 
shown  by  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Glutton,  was  judged  the  best  stalk  in  the 
show  and  the  Silver  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mrs.  Glutton.  The 
Bronze  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  M.  P.  Michel  of  Waukegan,  Ill. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  held  its  exhibit  May  21st  to  22nd  in  the 
University  Goliseum.  It  w^as  by  far  the  most  elaborate  and  beau¬ 
tiful  show  ever  attempted  by  the  Garden  Glub  of  Lincoln.  350 
of  the  730  entries  in  the  show  were  Iris  Exhibits.  The  quality  of 
bloom  was  said  to  be  very  good  considering  the  erratic  blooming 
season.  The  Silver  Medal  for  first  prize  points  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  E.  H.  Barbour  of  Lincoln  and  the  Bronze  Medal  for  second 
prize  went  to  Mrs.  Mabel  Wernimont  of  Ohiowa,  Neb. 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  held  their  Iris  Show  on  June  1st  and  2nd,  and 
report  that  the  show  was  very  well  arranged,  with  many  lovely 
entries  in  the  arrangement  classes.  The  collections  were  composed 
of  unusually  good  varieties.  The  most  outstanding  stalk  of  Iris 
in  the  Show  was  Frieda  Mohr.  The  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Mrs.  R.  D.  Galdwell  of  Lynchburg  for  the  greatest  number  of 
First  Prize  points. 

The  Redlands,  Galif.,  Iris  Show  Avas  held  April  14th  to  15th 
with  255  entries.  The  Bronze  Medal,  for  the  greatest  number  of 
first  prize  points,  AA’ent  to  Miss  Ruth  Prescott  of  Redlands. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  staged  their  first  Iris  ShoAv  under  the  name  of 
the  American  Mid  West  Iris  Show,  May  14th  to  15th.  Like  most 
of  the  midwest  exhibitions,  the  show  Avas  a  Aveek  earlier  than 
planned.  The  management  are  A^ery  happy  over  their  first  effort 
and  feel  that  it  AA-as  a  great  success,  both  in  quality  of  exhibits  and 
attendance.  The  Silver  Medal  for  Sweepstakes  Prize  was  awarded 
to  Mrs.  Marcella  Keller  of  St.  Joseph,  and  the  Bronze  Medal  for 
the  second  highest  number  of  points  went  to  Miss  Jessie  Shambaugh 
of  Glarinda,  loAA^a.  Mr.  E.  A.  Byous  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  was  Ghair- 
man  of  the  SIioav  and  the  splendid  success  of  the  undertaking  is 
credited  to  his  untiring  efforts. 
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San  Bernadino,  Calif,  held  its  show  on  April  19th  to  20th  with 
over  300  entries.  Marked  enthusiasm  was  shown  and  the  atten¬ 
dance  was  much  larger  than  at  any  previous  show.  There  were 
many  very  fine  exhibits  and  the  quality  of  bloom  was  exceptionally 
good.  The  Bronze  Medal  for  Sweepstakes  Prize  was  won  by  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Lothrop,  and  the  best  specimen  blue  ribbon  also  went  to  Mrs. 
Lothrop. 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  held  its  first  Iris  show  of  the  season  April  9th 
to  10th  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  The  reports  on  the  exhibition  were 
most  gratifying,  there  being  an  unusually  large  number  of  entries 
and  many  new  exhibitors.  The  Bronze  Medal  awarded  for  the 
greatest  number  of  first  prize  points  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Paul  V. 
Tuttle  of  San  Diego. 

The  Washington,  D.  C.,  Iris  Show,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Capitol  Dahlia  and  Iris  Society  held  May  17th  to  18th  in  the  Carl¬ 
ton  Hotel,  was  a  very  successful  event  with  an  abundance  of  fine 
Iris  exhibited.  There  were  99  exhibitors  who  set  up  many  fine 
displays.  The  A.  I.  S.  Silver  Medal  was  won  by  Mr.  J,  Stealey 
Elms,  Kensington,  Md.  The  Bronze  Medal  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Carr  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  RATINGS 

Ralph  G.  Van  Name. 

I  promised  to  send  you  before  September  a  letter  commenting 
on  the  system  of  assigning  numerical  ratings  to  irises.  I  feel  very 
diffident  about  offering  suggestions  on  a  subject  about  which  I 
know  so  little,  but  a  promise  is  a  promise,  so  here  goes : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  serious  weakness  in  the  present 
system  is  the  lack  of  any  recognized  fixed  points  to  guide  the  judges 
and  assist  them  to  adhere  to  the  same  scale.  Naturally,  every 
judge  is  more  or  less  influenced,  in  setting  up  his  own  standards, 
by  the  numerical  ratings  already  published,  but  existing  ratings 
are  a  cumbersome  and  inconvenient  guide,  and  not  necessarily  a 
safe  one.  The  constant  improvement  in  irises  tends  to  make  the 
ratings  of  a  few  years  back  average  too  high,  and  there  are  many 
inconsistencies,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  different  numerical 
ratings  are  often  the  work  of  different,  or  largely  different,  groups 
of  judges,  with  the  result  that  an  iris  which  happens  to  be  rated 
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by  a  group  in  which  ‘^high  markers”  predominate,  often  fares  too 
well,  and  conversely. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  to  improve  this  situation  a  special 
committee,  some  six  to  twelve  in  number,  of  our  most  experienced 
and  reliable  judges  is  appointed,  with  instructions  to  establish  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  points  in  the  rating  scale,  say  at  60,  70  and  80.  The 
committee  would  proceed  by  voting,  compromise  and  conference, 
to  select  one  or  several  well-known  irises  which,  in  their  collective 
and  carefully  considered  opinion,  deserved  a  rating  of  approxi¬ 
mately  60,  and  would  publish  for  each  such  iris  a  complete  rating 
on  the  various  points  showing  how  this  total  was  arrived  at.  The 
same  process  would  be  repeated  at  70  and  again  at  80.  This  would 
definitely  establish  certain  fixed  points  in  the  scale  which,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  would  help  greatly  to  make  the  ratings  of  different  judges 
more  consistent  with  one  another  than  they  are  at  present.  For 
example,  if  every  judge  knew  that  some  well-known  iris,  let  us  say 
Queen  of  May  had  been  officially  and  very  carefully  rated  at 
60,  and  knew  further,  how  this  total  was  arrived  at,  he  would,  I 
think,  be  able  to  give  sounder  ratings  to  other  irises  of  this  general 
order  of  merit,  and  the  ratings  of  different  judges  would  be  more 
consistent  with  one  another  in  this  part  of  the  scale.  The  same 
thing  would  be  true  in  the  rating  of  irises  near  the  other  fixed 
points,  and  the  general  result  would,  I  believe,  be  decidedly 
beneficial. 

There  is,  I  think,  another  weakness  in  our  present  practice 
which  the  use  of  these  fixed  points  would  tend  to  eliminate,  and 
that  is  the  present  tendency  to  group  the  ratings  more  closely  than 
is,  perhaps,  logical  and  desirable.  We  seem  to  be  rating  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  worth-while  irises  in  the  rather  narrow  range  80-90, 
while  a  rating  of  70  implies  a  suspicion  of  mediocrity,  if  not  worse. 
A  mark  of  90  or  over  is  reserved,  and  very  properly,  for  a  few 
irises  of  rare  excellence.  But  mathematically,  70  is  78  per  cent  of 
90  and  it  ought  therefore  to  indicate  unquestioned  high  quality. 
If  there  is  anything  in  this  argument  it  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  been,  and  are,  rating  many  irises,  especially  the  poorer 
ones,  too  high. 

Whether  this  tendency  actually  exists  or  not  is,  after  all,  a 
matter  of  opinion.  The  point  which  I  wish  to  make  is  that  if  such 
tendencies  do  arise,  the  establishment  of  fixed  points,  though  not 
the  only  way  of  combatting  them,  is  at  least  a  very  simple  and 
effective  one. 
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In  the  last  analysis,  the  most  serious  difficulties  with  our  scale 
of  rating  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  numbers  are  supposed  to 
represent  percentages  of  what  we,  for  the  moment,  regard  as  at¬ 
tainable  perfection.  This  bases  the  whole  system  on  something 
which  is  not  stable  or  permanent,  but  which  changes  as  the  quality 
of  irises  is  improved.  Under  this  system  no  ratings  can  be  perma¬ 
nent,  and  the  need  for  periodic  revisions,  and  for  new  symposia 
from  time  to  time  is  inevitable. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by  taking 
an  actual  iris  as  the  starting  point,  and  assigning  to  this  iris  a  rat¬ 
ing  of  100,  200,  or  whatever  we  wished.  Ratings  referred  to  such 
a  standard  would  be,  at  least  in  principle,  permanent,  and  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  improvement  in  irises.  Revision  of  indi¬ 
vidual  ratings  would  be  needed  only  to  correct  errors  in  judgment 
and  would  not  affect  other  ratings. 

Such  a  system  would  have  some  very  real  advantages,  and 
would  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  introduce  any  new  difficulties,  but 
I  doubt  whether  we  could  ever  make  up  our  minds  to  substitute 
it  for  the  present  one.  We  are  probably  too  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  our  ratings  represent  percentages  of  what  I  have  called 
‘‘attainable  perfection,”  and  to  the  use  of  this  system  in  other 
fields,  to  be  willing  to  adopt  another  system  in  which  the  ratings 
would  not  have  this  significance. 

Comments,  by  R.  S.  Sturtevant. 

A  review  of  the  ratings  reported  by  accredited  judges  reveals 
new  problems  quite  other  than  those  presented  by  the  Symposium 
published  in  July,  1928.  Mr.  Duffy,  of  the  Committee  of  Awards, 
proposes  that  similar  reports  be  published  each  year — an  excellent 
habit  to  establish  and  one  that  achieves  a  very  different  result  from 
the  formal  report  of  awards  to  be  made  by  the  committee. 

The  question,  however,  arises  as  to  the  value  of  so  extensive  a 
list  of  varieties  as  a  recommendation  and  particularly  so  when  we 
note  the  wide  range  of  votes  on  many  an  individual  variety.  Even 
though  the  judges  were  conservative  there  are  too  many  well-rated 
varieties  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  average  buyer :  there  are  too  many 
almost  equally  well-rated  varieties  of  similar  color ;  and  each  judge 
seems  to  see  a  different  type  of  similarity  for  any  given  variety. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  there  are  too  many  varieties 
introduced.  Mr.  Wister  and  many  other  members  of  the  Society 
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have  harped  on  this  point  for  twelve  years  without  result — each 
year  the  number  of  novelties  has  swollen.  Have  we  not  reached 
the  point  where  we  must  forsake  the  attempt  either  to  limit  intro¬ 
ductions  or  to  pick  and  choose  as  a  Society  certain  varieties  for 
recognition?  Should  we  not  concentrate  our  efforts  on  establish¬ 
ing  a  safe  standard  of  judgment  and  annual  reports  on  many 
varieties  ? 

Dr.  Van  Name  suggests  the  assignment  of  definite  ratings  to  a 
limited  number  of  well  distributed  varieties  thus  establishing  fixed 
standards  for  comparison.  The  value  of  this  fixation  is  immediately 
apparent.  In  1928  Shekinah  was  rated  at  88,  in  1932  at  78,  in 
1920  it  was  unique  in  its  color  and  height  m  combination  though 
easily  exceeded  by  many  a  lavender  in  height,  size,  substance,  and 
branching.  If  it  had  been  given  a  fixed  value  of  say  80  as  a 
LIGHT  yellow  of  medium  height  our  later  ratings  of  light  yellows 
would  not  give  as  marked  a  change  as  the  drop  of  Aliquippa  to  73 
in  the  present  report. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  assignment  of  fixed  ratings  comes  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  real  ‘‘Outstanding  Quality”  has  ceased 
to  be  a  point  worth  inclusion  in  a  score  card.  I  venture  to  state 
that  no  recent  variety  has  been  outstanding  to  the  extent  that,  in 
their  day,  was  commonly  acknowledged  of  Caterina,  Alcazar, 
Shekinah,  or  Dominion.  Even  La  Neige,  Nine  Wells,  Edouard 
Michel,  and  Iris  King  (all  now  in  the  70s)  were  once  unmistak¬ 
ably  outstanding. 

At  present  no  two  judges  agree  as  to  the  value  “as  outstand¬ 
ing”  to  be  assigned  a  given  variety.  At  best  it  will  show  merely 
a  number  of  slight  improvements  as  to  size  or  height  or  hardiness, 
its  rating  a  slight  preference  on  the  part  of  the  judge  for  a  certain 
form  or  variation  in  color.  How  long  will  Easter  Morn  or  Polar 
King  maintain  the  lead  formerly  held  by  Purissima  now  rated  at 
84  or  Snow  White  now  valued  81  ?  And  these  are  but  slightly  the 
finest  of  the  newer  whites.  With  a  dozen  or  more  to  choose  from 
the  selection  of  a  white  has  become  partly  a  matter  of  climate  but 
largely  a  matter  of  individual  preference.  In  practise  to  judge 
“outstanding”  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ALL  varieties  by 
each  and  every  judge.  This  has  now  become  an  impossibility. 

Whatever  the  decision  of  the  committee  may  be  I  should  favor 
the  establishment  of  a  number  of  fixed  ratings,  the  elimination  of 
any  assigned  value  to  “outstanding  quality”  and  the  gradual  de- 
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letion  of  the  figure  100  as  a  mark  of  perfection.  Many  years  ago 
Mr.  Bliss  ignored  100  as  a  finality  and  although  I  was  not  then  in 
agreement  the  present  flood  of  novelties  has  convinced  me  that  we 
must  find  a  new  method  of  rating. 

We  should  publish  ratings  annually  but  even  a  few  experiences 
with  awards,  conservatively  made,  have  proved  their  purely  tem¬ 
porary  value. 


NOTICE 

Details  of  the  $100.00  Prize  offered  by  Eobert  Wayman  will  be  found  on 
page  40  of  Bulletin  No.  15. 

Publications  available  from  Science  Press  Printing  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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tions,  Part  III.  50  cents. 

No,  10.  January,  1924.  Irises  for  the  Beginner.  60  pp.  Ill.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  treatment  of  all  Irises  adapted  to  the  small  garden,  with  recom¬ 
mended  lists  of  varieties,  garden  and  cultural  notes.  Supply  limited.  $3.00. 

No.  11.  May,  1924.  Beardless  Irises.  40  pp.  Ill.  A  complete  and  com¬ 
pact  review  of  the  species  and  varieties  of  this  group  of  the  Iris  family.  The 
articles  by  W.  E.  Dykes  are  of  especial  interest.  $1.00. 

No.  12.  October,  1924,  Notes  and  Descriptions,  Part  IV.  40  pp.  Ill. 
This  brings  the  list  of  descriptions  up  to  about  five  hundred  of  the  finest  varie¬ 
ties.  50  cents. 

No.  13.  December,  1924.  A  Classification  of  Bearded  Irises.  36  pp.  The 
first  published  color  classification  of  the  group  and  a  valuable  reference.  $1.00. 

No.  14.  January,  1925.  Bertrand  H.  Farr.  68  pp.  Ill.  The  man  and 
his  work  with  Irises.  Official  records  of  the  Society,  1920-1925,  including  the 
Code  of  Nomenclature,  a  1924  Bibliography  of  Iris  Literature,  the  White  and 
Black  lists  of  varieties.  $1.50. 

No.  15,  April,  1925.  Irises  of  the  Future.  40  pp.  Ill.  Articles  by 
Sydney  B.  Mitchell,  B.  Y.  Morrison,  Sherman  Duffy,  and  others.  Trial  garden 
reports  and  records.  $1.00. 
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No.  16.  July,  1925.  A  Report  on  Sterility,  in  Irises.  44  pp.  Ill.  The 
first  scientific  study  of  the  subject  and  the  result  of  research  at  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden.  The  American  Iris  Society  has  been  the  first  popular  flower 
society  to  initiate  and  support  scientific  research.  This  Bulletin  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  casual  reader.  Supply  limited.  $2.00. 

No.  17.  October,  1925.  Japanese  Irises  and  Others.  44  pp.  lU.  Prof. 
Miyazawa  speaks  of  his  iris  work,  M.  Denis  writes  of  White  Irises,  and  others 
tell  of  their  successes.  It  is  an  usually  chatty  issue.  50  cents. 

No.  18.  January,  1926.  48  pp.  Reports  of  Officers  and  of  Trial  Gardens, 
Text  of  Display  Garden  Agreement.  1925  Bibliography.  1925  Introductions 
and  Registrations.  Extracts  from  Les  Iris  dans  les  Jardins,  by  M.  Correvon. 
$1.00. 

No.  19.  April,  1926.  W.  R,  Dykes.  40  pp.  Ill.  Dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  W.  E.  Dykes,  a  most  interesting  and  permanent  record  of  a  lifers  work  with 
Irises.  It  includes  the  most  valuable  of  his  occasional  writings.  Further 
technical  notes  on  sterility.  $1.00. 

No.  20.  July,  1926.  The  Iris  of  Gerard’s  Herbal.  32  pp.  Illustrated 
from  the  original.  Iris  combinations  for  the  garden.  Reports  of  1926  exhibi¬ 
tions.  $1.00. 

No.  21.  October,  1926.  Planting  an  Iris  Garden.  44  pp.  Ill.  Further 
Studies  in  Sterility.  Iris  flavissima  and  many  odd  notes  from  England  and 
America.  Supply  limited.  $1.50. 

No.  22.  January,  1927.  Exhibition  Policy,  60  pp.  Ill.  1926  Society 
Records.  1926  Bibliography.  1926  Introductions  and  Registrations.  Further 
Sterility  Studies.  $1.00. 

No.  23.  April,  1927.  Memoriam,  Arthur  H.  Scott.  48  pp.  Ill.  The 
value  of  Iris  breeding  by  S.  B.  Mitchell.  Is  scientific  research  necessary? 
1926  Test  Garden  reports,  from  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden,  Cornell  University,  Missouri  Botanic  Garden.  Regelia  and 
Onocyclus  Iris.  Book  reviews.  $1.00. 

No.  24.  July,  1927.  40  pp.  European  Iris  notes.  Reports  of  1927  ex¬ 
hibitions.  Regelio-Cyclus  Irises  in  Canada.  Book  reviews.  $1.00. 

No.  25.  October,  1927.  Early  Dwarf  Bearded  Iris.  40  pp.  Early  flower¬ 
ing  species  and  varieties  and  their  use  in  the  garden.  List  of  Hybrid  Iris  of 
W,.  J.  Caparne.  Old  Iris  names.  Discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  Iris  breeder. 
50  cents. 

No.  26.  January,  1928.  1927  Reports.  68  pp.  Charter  and  By-Laws. 

Science  Series  No.  1,  The  Iris  Borer.  Irises  in  California,  England,  and  Italy. 
The  Questionnaire — facts  of  Interest.  $1.00. 

No.  27.  April,  1928.  64  pp.  Garden  Reports.  The  Test  Gardens  and 

their  Work.  Science  Series  2,  Breeding.  Flowering  Periods,  Prices,  and 
Gardens.  Writings  of  Sir  Michael  Foster.  Book  Reviews.  $1.00. 

No.  28.  July,  1928.  64  pp.  An  Up-to-the-minute  rating  of  hundreds  of 
varieties,  thus  supplanting  No.  5.  The  Japanese  Iris  (illustrated).  Plans. 
50  cents. 

No.  29.  October,  1928.  68  pp.  Garden  Irises  and  Garden  Plans.  Science 
Series  3,  Chromosomes — Root  Growth.  1928  Exhibitions.  Notes  From  Afar. 
Descriptions,  Part  V,  and  Index  to  all  varieties  described.  Supply  limited. 
$2.00. 

No.  30.  January,  1929.  72  pp.  1928  Society  Records.  1928  Registration 
and  Introductions.  Farr  Memorial  Library.  Symposium  comments.  Book 
Reviews.  Garden  Plans  No.  3.  50  cents. 

No.  31.  April,  1929.  60  pp.  1928  Bibliography.  Science  Series  No.  4; 

Breeding  work.  Symposium  votes  as  an  index  to  popularity.  Garden  Plans 
and  Pictures  No.  4.  50  cents. 

No.  32.  July,  1929.  66  pp.  Japanese  Iris  by  Geo.  M.  Reed.  Irises  for 
the  South.  Science  Series  No.  5;  Iris  Borer.  Verbena  Bud  Moth.  1928  Iris 
Notes  by  J.  R.  McLeland,  Sherman  R.  Duffy,  Chas.  E.  F,  Gersdorff  and  others. 
50  cents. 
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No.  33.  October,  1929.  56  i)p.  Notes  on  Irises  and  Iris  Types  by 

Howard  E.  Weed,  Mrs.  John  T.  Love,  Countess  Senni,  C.  P.  Connell  and  Mrs. 
Massey  Holmes,  Science  Series  No.  5,  Iris  Breeding  Eeports,  Dr.  A.  B.  Stout. 
50  cents. 

No.  34.  January,  1930.  The  Wild  Garden — new  native  species;  1929 
Eecords.  50  cents. 

No.  35.  April,  1930.  Public  Gardens;  Bibliography  1929;  Science  Series 
7.  50  cents. 

No.  36.  July,  1930.  Travels.  From  California  to  England.  50  cents. 
No.  37.  October,  1930.  More  Travels — to  include  France  and  Italy;  Ex¬ 
hibitions.  50  cents. 

No.  38.  January,  1930.  Eecords  1930;  Iris  Visits;  Garden  Pictures  5; 
Science  Series,  No.  8.  $1.00. 

No.  39.  April,  1931.  Irises  in  Canada;  Bibliography,  1930;  Science 
Series  9;  Tid-bits,  No.  27.  $1.00. 

No.  40.  July,  1931.  Japanese  Irises — a  special  report  from  Dr.  Eeed; 
Ill.  $1.00. 

No.  41.  October,  1931.  Exhibitions.  $1.00. 

20%  discount  will  be  allowed  on  all  orders  for  five  or  more  bulletins. 
Alphabetical  Iris  Check  List  to  members  $3.50,  to  non-members  $5.00 
(price  subject  to  change  without  notice.) 

We  can  also  supply  the  following  Bulletins  of  the  English  Iris  Society: 

No.  1,  2 .  50  cents  each.  No.  5  .  $1.50  each. 

No.  3 .  $1.00  each.  No.  6  .  $2.00  each. 

No.  7 . $1.50  each. 

No.  4  is  out  of  print. 

Iris  numbers  of  Addisonia.  Published  by  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 
Addisonia,  No.  1.  $3.00.  December,  1924. 

Addisonia,  No.  2.  $2.00.  March,  1927. 

Addisonia,  No.  3.  $2.00.  March,  1929. 


Membership  List— -1930-31 — Now  Available. 
Free  to  Members;  $2.50  to  non-members. 
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Beardless  Iris 

In  our  1932  catalogue  we  offer  a  very  complete  listing  of  both 
Bearded  Iris  and  Beardless  Species.  The  Bearded  list  contains  all 
the  best  standard  varieties,  including  Dwarf  and  Intermediate  see- 
.tions,  and  the  finest  selected  Novelties.  The  Beardless  list  includes 
the  standard  Beardless  and  many  rare  Species,  also  many  of  the 
newly  discovered  Louisiana  species. 


COLLECTION  ‘T” 

$2.00 

Perry’s  Blue 
Snow  Queen 
Aurea 
Monaurea 
Ochroleuca 

Catalog  on  request 

Cash  with  order 


COLLECTION  “G" 


$3.00 


D.  K.  Williamson 

Poliosa 

Fulva 

Pulvala 

Prismatica 

Shrevei 

Pseudacorus 

Versicolor 

V.  Kermesina 


COLLECTION  “J” 

$12.00 

Carolina 

Chrysophoenicia 

Elephantina 

Fulva  Ext.  brt.  red 

Giganticoerulea 

Vinicolor 


October  Delivery 


Sisyrinchium 

ROYAL  IRIS  GARDENS 

J.  C.  Nicholls,  Jr.,  Prop.  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


The  American 

Rose  Society 

Invites 

Members  of  the  American  Iris 
Society  who  also  enjoy  roses  to 
unite  with  it  in  improving  and 
furthering  the  enjoyment  of  roses 
throughout  the  world. 

The  American  Rose  Annual, 
sent  to  each  member  every  year, 
describes  all  the  new  roses  and 
is  packed  with  information  and 
inspiration  for  rose  growers. 

The  American  Rose  Quarterly 
deals  with  current  exhibitions, 
meetings,  rose  pilgrimages,  roster 
of  members,  etc. 

“  What  Every  Rose  Grower 
Should  Know,”  the  Society’s  book 
of  instructions  for  rose-growing, 

Is  sent  to  each  member. 

The  Committee  of  Consulting 
Rosarians  will  give  free  advice 
on  all  rose  subjects. 

Dues  $3.50  per  year 
Three  years  for  $10.00 
Address 

Secretary,  American  Rose  So¬ 
ciety,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

V. _ _ _ 


Plant  Siberian  Iris  Now! 

Send  for  detailed  information  on 
several  unusual  offers,  inch  rare 
varieties.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
mailed  on  request. 

Kenwood  Iris  Gardens 

R.  R.  No.  10  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

V  _ _ 


The  Glen  Road  Iris  Gardens 

Issue  a  catalogue  each  year 
containing 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 
And  a  critical  selection  of 
STANDARD  VARIETIES 
GRACE  STURTEVANT 
WEEEESEEY  FARMS,  MASS. 


— _____  ^  _________  ^ 

An  Iris  Bargain: 

Opaline,  Cheyenne,  Cavatina, 
Rhea,  Beau  Sabreur,  Heyday, 
Hyacinthus,  Onyx,  8  plants  for 
$5.00,  prepaid;  all  labelled. 

The  Longfleld  Iris  Farm, 

429  Market  St.,  Bluffton,  Indiana 
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Iris  Root  Rot 
Delphinium  “Blacks” 

CUPRO— JABONITE 

For  prevention  and  control  of 
Iris  Root  rot 

1  Pound  Sprinkler  cans  $1.00  post  paid — 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write — 

Geo.  C.  Gordon  Chemical  Company 
1406-8  West  9 — Kansas  City,  Mo. 


J.  MARION  SHULL 

Artist — Plant  Breeder  specializing  in 
Iris. 

207  Raymond  St.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Introductions  include  Coppersmith, 
Rlaine,  Julia  Marlowe,  K’Aiglon,  Moon 
Magic  (1931),  Morning  Splendor,  Noc¬ 
turne,  Sequoiah,  Tropic  Seas. 

Author  of  “  Rainbow  Fragments, 

A  Garden  Book  of  the  Iris,”  1931. 


Rare  Irises — 1200  Varieties 

FROM  THE  SMAEEEST— 

TO  THE  TAEEEST 

Early,  mid-season,  late. — Iris  for  every 
purpose.  Pogocylus,  Regelias,  Oncocy- 
clus,  Siberians,  Japanese,  S])urias, 
Evansias  or  Crested  Iris.  Write  for 
Catalogue. 

ROBERT  WAYMAN 

Box  E,  Bayside,  Eong  Island,  N.  Y. 


PEONY  ARISTOCRATS 

ONLY  BEST  OF  THE  OLD 
AND  NEW  AT  ATTRAC¬ 
TIVE  PRICES 

21st  Annual  Wholesale  Catalog  Ready 

HARMEL  PEONY  COMPANY 

BERLIN,  MARYLAND 
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UPPER  BANK 

IRISES 

Rare  Alpines  and  Perennials 

NURS  E  R I ES 

MEDIA  PA. 

V _ _ y 


THE  IRIS  SOCIETY 
(o£  England) 

Application  for  membership 
in  The  Iris  Society  may  be 
sent  direct  to  the  American 
Iris  Society  office.  Make 
check  for  dues  ($2.85)  pay¬ 
able  to  American  Iris  Society; 
send  it  to  Science  Press 
Printing  Co.,  Lime  &  Green 
Streets,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Mark 
it  plainly  ^‘For  dues  for  The 
Iris  Society  (of  England)” 
and  print  your  name  and 
address. 


IRISES 

Selected  list — well  grown  and 
moderately  priced 

Hearthstone  Iris  Gardens 

M.  BERRY  DOUB 

Hagerstown,  Maryland 

V _ _ _ _ __y 


IRISES  -  PEONIES 

The  1933  price  list  will  include 
more  than  200  varieties  seldom 
offered  for  sale  and  many  not 
otherwise  available,  including 
the  leading  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  novelties. 

They  are  all  described  and  rated 
for  exhibition  and  garden  ]3nr- 
poses  in 

“Iris  Lovers'  Guide  " 

Free  to  customers-— 
25  cents  to  others. 

It  will  make  and  save  you 
money  as  it  puts  the  new  ones 
where  they  belong. 

Treholme  Gardens 
Earl  Wooddell  Sheets, 

1831  Lament  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


- - - - 

The  American 
Delphinium  Society 

A  group  of  enthusiasts  have  banded  themselves  to¬ 
gether  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  delphinium  and 
to  introduce  the  flower-loving  public  to  the  magic 
spell  of  the  modern  delphinium.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Society,  published  three  times  a  year  and  containing 
contributions  by  European  and  American  specialists, 
is  sent  free  to  each  member.  In  addition,  the  oflicers 
of  the  Society  are  ready  and  eager  to  help  each  mem¬ 
ber  solve  his  particular  problems. 

LEON  H.  LEONIAN,  Secretary, 

University  of  West  Virginia, 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


TREE  PEONIES 

Twenty  of  the  newest  varieties 


^  available  from  our  collection  of 
V  yj|  450.  Write  for  list. 


FRENCH  LILACS 

Eighty  distinct  varieties 
now  available  from  our  col¬ 
lection  of  180  French  Hybrids.  List  on 
application. 

Farr  Nursery  Co., Boxl23,Weiser  Park,Pa. 


Specialists  in  growing 
PEKENNIALS-ALPINE  and 
ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 
Splendid  collections  of  all 
Herbaceous  Plants,  hardy  to 
Great  Lakes  Region  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  lists. 

Naperville  Nurseries,  Inc., 
Naperville,  Illinois 


IRIS 

W.  R.  Dykes 

apply 

H.  CHADBURN  (A.  I.  S.) 
Middleton,  Saxmundham,  England 
$4.50  Cash  with  order 


FREE — Sample  Copy  Flower  Grower 

A  magazine  specially 
edited  for  gardening 
enthusiasts.  Intensely 
practical,  stimulat¬ 
ing,  helpful.  Unlike 
any  other.  Paste  this 
adv.  on  postal  or  en¬ 
close  in  envelope  with 
name  and  address ; 
we’ll  mail  sample 
copy. 

FLOWER  GROWER 

126  No.  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


IRISES 

You  will  want  the  better,  rare 
European  and  American  introduc¬ 
tions  such  as  DEPUTE  NOMBLOT, 
MAD  SEROUGE,  BLUE  VELVET, 
EGYPT,  RED  DOMINION,  and 
etc.  Hardy  Minnesota  grown 
roots  that  have  the  stamina  and 
vigor  to  grow  and  bloom.  If  you 
are  not  on  our  mailing  list  ask  for 
our  illustrated  catalog  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  of  Iris.  Visitors  welcome. 
Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Growers  of  Iris,  Gladiolus,  and 
Peony  novelties. 
RIVERVIEW  GARDENS 

909  Winslow  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

V _ _ J 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Until  the  present  issue  of  the  New  Peony  Manual  is  ex¬ 
hausted  the  Directors  of  the  American  Peony  Society  have 
reduced  the  price  to  $3.15,  delivered.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
50%  from  former  price  and  was  prompted  to  meet  present 
conditions  and  make  it  possible  for  every  garden  lover  to- 
obtain  a  copy,  which  at  present  price  is  below  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  manual  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  kind  and 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  any  peony  admirer. 
Membership  in  the  American  Peony  Society,  four 
splendid  bulletins,  together  with  the  peony  manual 
for  $6.00. 

Act  quick  if  you  desire  a  manual  as  at  this  low 
price  we  expect  to  soon  dispose  of  the  balance  of 
books  on  hand.  Address  all  communications  and  re¬ 
mittances  to, 

W.  F.  Christman,  Secretary, 

American  Peony  Society, 

Northbrook,  Ill. 

V _ _ _  > 


The  100  Best  Iris 

Considered  in  the  balance  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  are  listed  in 

An  Iris  Lovers*  Catalog 

The  world’s  most  complete  interest¬ 
ing  and  informing  treatise  on  the 
modern  Iris.  An  Iris  book  of  lasting 
value. 

A  copy  to  every  Iris  lover  for  the  asking 

SCHREINER’S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Box  103,  Biverview  Sta.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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